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MR. PITT'S 
I^ARLIAMENTARY SPEECHES. 



December 8 ^ 1796. 

1 HE report of the Committee of Ways and Means was brought up, and th« 
resohidpns were read a first time. Oi^ the motion for their being now read & 
-second tiAie> 

Mr. Fox, in very animated language, ui^ged the attention of the house to 
the circumstance of ministers having granted ^^ 1,200,000. to the Emperor 
of Germany without the consent of parliament, upon which he dwelt for a 
considerable time. 

Mr. PiTt replied to his observations: 

Those, whenever before had an opportunity of hearing the 
s^ch^ which the right honourable gentleman has been accus- 
tomed to pronounce, and of observing the line of argument which 
he has been accustomed to employ upon every public ^question 
which has be^i agitated in this house, would certainly have sup* 
posed^ upon the present occasion, that this day, for the first 
time in his life, the right honourable gentleman had felt re^ 
alarm for the liberties and constitution of his country, and for 
the first time a point had occurred, so intimately connected with 
ihe preservation of their political rights, that in the event of a 
decision hostile to the opinion which he holds^ it is to be vindi- 
cated by nothing less than an appeal to the people. But it has 
happened to those who have often had occasion to attend to the 
right honourable gentleman, to have heard the same danger re- 
presented, and, the same consequences applied. It is not once> 
twice, or three times that the right honourable gentleman has 
reprobated with the same emphasis, stigmatised witli the same 
.epithets, and denounced as pregnant with ruin to the liberties of 
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the country^ measures^ which it has been thought necessary to 
bring forward, and which the wisdom of parliament has thought 
proper to adopt ^ nor is it now the first time that the right ho« 
nourable gentleman, and those who sit n^;ar him> have made a 
stand behind the last dike of the constitutioRi It is not the first> 
the second^ nor the third time, I repeat, that upon points which 
a great majority of Jthe house and of tlie country deemed to be 
connected with the preservation of their dearest interests^ the right 
honourable gentleman has raised the cry of alarm> and has affected 
to see the downfall of the constitution, and the destruction of our 
liberties. Not many months even have elapsed since the right ho* 
nourable gentleman stated with the same confidence, and urged 
with the same fervour, thit the liberties of England were annth»- 
lated, and its constitution gone, if certain bills then pending passed 
into law 5 laws under which, I will venture to affirm, that k 
vast majority of the people of this country agree that the subi 
ftantial blessings of their free government have been preserved, 
and the designs of Our real enemies have hitherto been frustrated. 
Nay, not many hours have elapsed since the right honourable 
gentleman gave a two month's notice of his intention to mov»^ 
the repeal of those acts which he once represented as a grievadc4 
under which he could not aleep. 

There is, indeed, something striking, something peculiarljr 
lingular, in the manner in which the hew constitutional light 
has broken in upon the right honourable gentleman. This de- 
claration of mind, which has infiised so deadly an alarm into the 
.mind of the right honourable gentlemali, this* declaration bjr 
which the constitution is annihilated, was made yesterday! 
This declaration is admitted to have been made in a way thd 
most clear and distinct, indeed so clear as to magnify the danger, 
and to aggravate the ofience. This declaration, which he now 
feels to be so fatal to the liberties of the country, so repugnant to 
the principles of the constitution, as to render it incumbent upon 
him to make it the ground of an extraordinary proceeding, and the 
.rea^n of signal animadversion against me, did not yesterday 
•trilM^him as of so nsiuch importance as immediat^y to call biiii 
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p ! It did not inspire with any pdrtiimlar s^nsatkm his hoaourft* 
ble friend near hiai*, a gentleman by nature not free from je%- 
ionsy, and of a yigUance which it .was not easy to eluder-U ha4 
not drawn from him the smallest remark of any kind^ that couiki 
lezpose the danger with which it was pregnant. It ne^isr dis« 
•iturbed the serenity of his temper> though perhaps j\ot tl^® 
^ least lidble to irritation, nor had it prevented him from lajii^g 
before the boe^ the details of his various calculations with the 
' tnpst calm and placid equapimity^ the very moment after he b^ 
.witnessed the. death- wound of th^ constitution ! After an intusf- 
. rd of debate, it had deranged none of the calculations of the jfig^kt 
^ honourable gentleman, it had not driven out of his head his rea-* 
.iimiiigsbf the three per cents., his remarks upon the navy debt^ 
' -nor a single circumstance of objection which the survey of tb« 
i«abJQCt had presented, nor had it deterred hini from allowing the 
xesolutions to be carried, with an unaQimous vote. £utaflert]i* 
right honourable gentleman bad slept upon this isubject, he dis« 
covers that the speech which be yesterday beard with so much 
. indifference^ contains 'principles of such dreadful tendency, atid 
. threatens consequences of such fatstl operaticm, as to lead him 
not merely to propose a cedsure of the doctrines, or the repiso* 
badonof the particular measures not merdy the punishroeut of 
the person by whom it was uttered -, but. which would induce 
. him in the first instance to take revenge for the error or thd 
((mltof a fninister, by giving his negative to. the whole resolu* 
tions, which l^ve no relation to the particular measure in ques- 
tion; which would ftfonipt him to suspend those sup^ies which 
. are calculated to ^ve confidence to the negociations for peace, 
cr in case of being reduced to that alternative, energy to th« 
^lerations of war 3 that would induce him to tell the enemy by 
the very next post, by which the unanimous determination of 
. parliament to provide for every situaiton is conveyed, that th* 
house of commons had interfered to stop the effect of their for- 
.aoer decision, had suspended the means that were to add weight 

• Mr. Cnjt 
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the most approved periods of liberty and constitutional policy. 
The right honourable gentleman then holds this principle with- 
out exception, while the practice of every government proves . 
that it has been always limited, and his whole argument is ap- 
plicable to all the extraordinaries that ever were voted by parlia- 
ment. It is impossible, liherefore, that the right honourable 
gentleman could have correctly stated — I can hardly believe that 
he has sincerely stated — this argument, which l^is experience 
must disavow, and his knowledge must inform him is neither 
consistent with the principles of the constitution, nor with ittt 
practice at periods which deserve to be followed as examples. 

But though I am here arguing upon general points, the ques-,. 
tion in reality comes within a narrower compass. The right ho-* 
nourable gentleman chuses to overlook in one instance what he 
alludes to in another part of his speech. Did it never occur ta 
him that parliament had sometimes committed to his Majesty,, 
not new, but special powers, which superseded all general ques"* 
tions? In reality this discretionary power is expressly com- 
mitted to his Majesty. Before I sit down, I intend to move, 
that his Majesty's message of the 8th of December last year 
should be read, and likewise the act, granting a vote of credit. 
jProm this it will appear that a power was given to his Majesty 
to apply the sum contained in the vote of credit as the exigen- 
cies of the state might require. Supposfe the case, which will* 
riot be a less suitable illustration, because it approaches the fact, 
that powers had been conferred to give that assistance to. the 
allies of this country, which our own interest and the circum- 
stances of the situation required -, can any man doubt that the 
minister, who should have hesitated to issue that sum, which,- 
granted, might have enabled our allies to maintain their owii^ 
cause, and to defend the safety of Europe, and who should have 
allowed the enemies of Austria to complete her destruction by 
Withholding a seasonable supply, would have been a traitor to 
his country, and would have merited the severest punishment I 
■[file ^ote of credit last year does actually invest the executive go- 
Vfenlment with a disaetionary power of applying the sums granted 
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m a manner that might best suit the public exigencies^ and the 
money applied to the service of the emperor is within the 
ilmount of tlie grant. I do not mean to say that the discretion 
thus tested in the crown is absolute and independent of the con*- 
.trol of parliament^ or that the minister^ who exercises it in an 
improper manner, is exempted from censure 5 but in what man- 
ner I understand this limitation, I will state when I am called 
upon to make my defence. Whatever be the issue of ti6s dis» 
cussion> I cannot forbear observing, even at the risk of incurring 
the tmputatlon.Df arrogance, that I would rather be convicted of 
having acted a principal part in the measure of granting a supply 
by which the ^alvation of Austria was secured, and the inde- 
pendence of Europe was maintained, than be acquitted for with- 
holding that aid, by which the cause of our allies was sacrificed, 
and the general interests of mankind compromised. Atpresent^ 
however, the question is not. Whether the conduct of his Ma- 
jesty's ministers were proper or improper ; whether they were 
Intitled'to praise or deserving of punishment ? The house have 
now to detennine, Whetlier they shall announce to France that 
the aupplies of the year are to be stopped, and the exertions of 
the executive power suspended? Wliether at a moment 6f such 
critical importance we are to be reduced to the unhappy situation 
'*whert we can neither prosecute the negociation with that con£i» 
'deuce which is calculated to insure a favorable issue, nor prepare 
'for war with an energy which can afford the prospect of success 
to our exertions ? ' 

The house divided on the question, that the word ^* now" stand pvt of 
ih6inotion> 

Ayes - ^ . • - . 104 
Noes - - ^ - - - 58 

The original question was then put^ and canied. 
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December 14, 1796. 

Mr« Fox, after an introductory iipeecfa, condemning, as unconstitutional, 
th^ conduct of ministers in having granted money to the Emperor of Gcr- 
snany and the Prince of Conde^ withbut the consent of Parliament, moved 
the following resolution : ** That his Majesty's ministers, having authorised 
and directed, at different times, without the consent, and during the sitting 
of Parliament, the issue of various sums of money for the service of his 
Imperial Majesty, and also for the service of -the army under the Prince of 
Cond^, have acted contrary to their duty, and to the trust reposed in 
them, and have thereby violated the constitutipnal privik^ of thili' 
House." 

Mr. Pitt then rose t 

. Wheij 1 consider. Sir, the nature of the motion which it 
this day brought forward by the right honourable gentle* 
man against his Majesty*8 ministers, and the serious chargp 
which it involves, I must regard myself as particularly implw 
cated in that charge, as possessing a particular share of re- 
sponsibility in the conduct of that measure which is (insured as 
a violation of the constitution, and a breach of the privileges of 
this house* I have, howeverj in the discussion of this ques~ 
tion every thing to expect from the oan4our and justice of the 
house. An imputation of a most serious kind has been advaiiced 
.against his M^esty*s ministers 3 but it is necessary that all which 
may be offered on both sides should be fairly heard, beibre my 
decision can take place. Jt is requisite that gentlemen should be 
in full possession of every important fact that can be adduced, be- 
fore they hasten to a conclusion which necessarily involves in it 
matter of such weight and magnitude. Hie house should dearly 
know the general principles on which it is to ^decide ; it should 
know the grounds on which tlie theory of this part of the consti- 
tution is erected : it should also know, what the particular in^ 
stances are in point of practice that militate in a certain degree 
against the general principles. I say. Sir, when these considera- 
tions are once known, it will then^be incumbent on the house to 
depde. But I trust it will not be denied, that until these points 
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me completely mid sattsfactoifly ascertained^ the house onght» 
with every view to propriety, to suspend its determination. It n 
no small object of satisfaction to me, that the full review of for-' 
mer precedents with respect to the present motion, forms a chief 
ground of it. In such an application of facts, I have consider- 
able reason to be pleased, and I trust I shall clearly demonstrate 
fefore I sit down, that former precedents concur in justifying 
the measiu^ which is at this moment so severely condemned. 

I am, however^ not a little surprised to hear the languagit 
made use of by an honourable magistrate *, who has declared 
that he has received instructions from his constituents to join in 
k vote of censure against his Majesty's ministers, for having sup- 
plied the emperor with money without the authority of parlia* 
ment There is, perhaps, not any question on which a member 
0Ught to allow the decided dictates of hifi own conscience and 
judgment to be superseded by the instructions of his constituents; 
but if there is any case in which a member ought to be particu* 
larly anxious to preserve his right of private judgment, it is III 
the present instance, with respect to a criminal charge : fori 
' think it must be admitted, that it was impossible for the honour- 
able gentleman's constituents to decide in a just and candid man* 
ner, on the propriety of giving a vote on a motion, with the par- 
ticulars of which they must have been unacquainted, ^nd mortt 
peculiarly as they must have been totally ignorant of the defence 
whidi his Majesty's ministers meant to set up. I have> Sir^ to 
caution the house against those constitutional doctrines which 
have be«i maintained in former debates, and particularly on 
Thursday night last. But without entering into a minute refu- 
tation of them, or stating those which I conceive to be strictly 
just^ I cannot help observing, that much i^ saved for my pui-post 
by the concessions which the right lionourable gentleman him- 
self f has made. I certainly do not wish to goad the right ho* 
tiourable gentleman into the former opinions he has at different 
limes maintained : I am better content to take his present state- 

* Alderman Combe, f Mr, Fo«, 
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tn^ta : i am better codteot with what I hare heard from him t<H 
day, and with those general principles which hav« fallen from 
him in support of his motion. For as, on a former occasion^ 
when the present subject wfts first started, the interval of on^ 
night made him see the measure more inflammatory than it 
really is j it now appears tliat a pauge of a few days have dimi-r 
nished his ideas of the inflanvnatory tendency which, in his owa 
opinion, it possessed. The ri^^t honourable gentleman has takea 
great pains to lay down the great constitutional princtpldi with je^ 
gard to pecuniary grants, and the use of these grants. I did under* 
stand on a former night, that the honourable gentleman tc^d us 
one thing, to which he said there was no eiiception, namely, that 
no expense could be incurred without the consent of parliament* 
I did not altogether subscribe to that doctrine, and I will state^ 
as nearly as possible, tfae very words gf the argument I then 
used in answer. I argued, that the practice of extraordinaries 
bad been adopted at di^rent period9 pf the history of the coun* 
try, at periods the most approved in the history of the country, ai 
l^st at periods which the honourable g^itleman must naturally 
think the most approved-— when he was himself in the admihis?* 
traiion. Extraordinaries, to a large amount, were used during^ 
the sitting of parliament, and parliament afterwards justified tho 
^t by a vote. The honourable gentleman did then admit, that 
b^ never could be supposed to have said that extradrdinariea 
could not be used without tlie consent of parliament, previousl^p 
obtained ; but when ministers liave now adopted the same mea« 
sure, the propriety of which the honourable gentleman s^id, hb 
.could not be supposed to deny, yet such is his alarm, that he 
cannot feel himself justified in pausing a momept on the nece»ft 
<kity of the actual condemnation of ministers. 

However, Sir, it is enoi^h for my purpose to admit> that, ac- 
cording to the fundamental principles of the constitution, aU 
grants must proceed fiom the commons ^ that they are afterwards 
subject to their control, is a principle imdeniahle : but although 
the commons are possessed of ther power of controlling the ap« 
l^lication of the .supplies raised by thern^ yet ii is a circumstaact 
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proved to demonstration^ by practice and general observation^ tbai 
it woiild be impossible to cany on any wars^ tbat it would be im« 
possible for government to proceed with due regard for the public 
safety, or with advantage for the public service, if extraordinaries- 
were not raised by parliament. In point of practice, it is evident 
they have been raised. Those great writers, who have written 
CO the subject subseqimt to the revohition, prove «that extraordi^' 
naries have always been used from that period. J desire to refer 
to the practice of the whole of the succession of administrations,' 
from the days of King William down to the present time, when 
the principles of the constitution are become infinitely more de-* 
finite, and when, owing to ambition on tlie part of France, pub- 
lic expenses and the transactions of finance have attained a greater 
magnitude ; and I ask, whether from that period down to the 
present, the practice of extraordinaries has not been recognized, 
and admitted ? I do not mean of extraordinaries only^ but of ex« 
traordinary services during the sitting of parliament. I do not • 
state this, as if there was only one or two solitary precedents, but 
as the uniform practice of all the wars in which this country ha^ 
been engaged; and that, during such wars, the extraordinariefli 
have been precisely of the description I have stated. Sir, our 
constitution is one which rests on great and leading principles, 
but still no one would wish that the constitution should expe« 
rience any injury by pushmg those principles to a rigid and ex- 
treme excess. If we are to look into the record books of the 
constitution, we sliall find certain principles laid down, which* 
seem to coutradlct many acts of parliament, which are held &§ 
strictly legal. If we examine the law of parliament, we shall 
find, that it is derived principally from the genei*al tenor of thtf 
whole of the principles of the constitution, illustrated by the par* ' 
tictUar urgency and necessity of circumstances. If this is tha 
true way which men ought to study the constitution, by applying 
the principles of it to the exigency of circumstances, let nie re-^ 
peat what I stated on a former night, with respect to the impos- 
sibility of the measure bdng wrong, which was done in confer- 
mity to the best and m^st approved principles, as adapted to pe^ 
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cQimr events ; and let me also ask, how a measare can desems 
to be loaded with obloquy and reproach, which in troth ia no 
more than hat been the practice of every administration, at those 
periods when we have been most proud of the constitution ? I 
might remark, that the honourable gentleman, in the coarse of 
bis speech, has admitted such to have been the practice, because 
he has himself acted upon it; yet I nmst admit that the honour* 
i^le gentleman, when he stated that such was the practice, ob* 
8er\'ed, that because extraordiuaries were consonant topractice^ 
it was no reason they should be extended so far, if it could pos« 
sibly be avoided. The honourable geutleman, if I understand 
hira right, by that very mode of argument, of the extension of 
the extraordinaries being attended with so much the more mis<» 
ehief, does, in fact, admit the exception to the principle which 
be charges me with having violated, and, in short, destroys ia 
effect the very principle he before admitted. He told us that 
every extraordinary service involved the breach of the pledge te 
aatisfy former estimates, by removing the means of paying them 
to some^other service. If his doctrines mean to infer that ex« 
traordinaries ought not to be unnecessarily extended, I cannot 
but perfectly coincide with him : but if his argument has for ita 
object that of rendering all extraordicaries invidious, I hope, in 
such case I may be allowed to guard the house against the effects 
of attending too much to topics opposed to the very same prio'* 
eiples which he has before admitted* That extraordinaries are 
Kable to the future observation and control of parliament, is 
true I but parliament has at all times felt, that it is necessary, 
for the public safety, that ministers should have the power of 
using extraordinaries, without appealing to parliament, provided 
that power, and the means by which those extraordinaries are 
incurred, are subject to future discussioji. 

But it is not the question of extraordinaries only that arises* 
Parliament, finding the impos^bility of reducing every thing to 
estimated expenses^ has introduced the practice of giving votes 
of credit, with the power, general]y,rto apply them as exigencies 
might require. As far as it has been possible to provide ^aia$t 
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^Ktraordtnanes, which always hitherto has been impracticable, 
vveiy endeavoar has been exerted } but it is a circomsUnce itt 
which parliament hare certainly acted widi great wisdom, ^ 
that it has not thought proper at any time to interiere with res*^ 
pect to the amount of the sums which ministers might think 
necessary for supplying the extraordtnaries^ but merely to make 
ministers responsible for the application of the sums, and the 
neoesrity of the extraordinaries, to the payment of which they 
ore directed. Before I say any more^ I will only observe^ that 
it is not likely I should be one to dispute the propriety of the 
measure oi providing for the extraordinaries by the extent of 
the Vote of credit, if such a thing could be adopted 3 I have often 
heard it made a matter of reproach to me, that I endeavoured to 
estimate evexy expense and provide for it beforehand. The 
votes of credit were always smaller in former wars than in the 
present. In the present war, I have added to the vote of ci^it 
other provisions for the purpose of providing for the extraordi- 
naries beforehand $ I may therefore be considered as havii^ 
done all in my power towards endeavouring to take the previous 
authority of parliament. What then do I say, that there is no 
4ificrence between a vote of credit and extraordinaries ? As to 
the vote of credit, I conceive it to be a privilege granted to his 
Majesty's ministers to employ a given sum to any such purpose 
as the exigency ofaSsars shall require. There is no circumstance, 
however unforeseen, there is no purpose, be it what it may, no 
possible event, to which ministers may not think it requisite 
that a vote of credit is applicable ; no expenses tipon sudden 
, emei^encies, which do not come within the spirit of a vote of 
credit, subject however to that principle which I shall state. 
[Here Mr. Grey took notes of what fell from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer.] I observe an honourable gentleman taking notes 
of what I have just mentioned, and by his manner he seems to 
express disapprobation. I only hope he will not interrupt roe^ 
till he has done me the honour to attend to the whole of what I 
•ay, when I have no doubt but I shall be able to convince him I 
§m mjj^. Have Isaid tfaat^ becausQ a vote of credit is appli<^^U# 
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fo ererjr public serviee; tbem i« no quesHon of respotimbility^ 
Have I said there is no princifiie of respect, of attention^ of da^ 

. isrence to parliament? I trust I have neither denied, nor .at my 
4»emoment of my Hfehavtt^nledtoshewbymjcoiidacl;, that 
inch responsibility does exist. I know that for every exercise of 
that discretion, regularly given by the act, fonnded upon the 
'vote of credit, ministers are subject to the same responsibility 
itt for the exerct$e of every other discretion, which permanent^ 
belongs to them as ministers of the crown, and which they nm 

. bound to use for the safety^ the welfare, and the dignity of ther 
country; a discretion the more important, as it relates to the 
disposition of the public money : and I trust parliament willnot 
lose sight, that it is their duty to weigh those unforeseen difficult 
ties on which alone government can use the powers with whioh 
it is entrusted* 

But, Sir, I do not mean to flop here; I do not mean to say 
that government cught not to be questioned as to the propriety of 
the measures it may think proper to recur to. I have adn^itt^ 
its liability to be censured. I will admit, that if, at that time of 
Itsing a vote of credit^ ministers foresee any expend! tute which 
appears likely to be of consequence, either with respect to its 
amount, or the importance or peculiarity of the subject, if it 
admits of a precise eflimate, and if the subject is o£ such a 

. nature that it can be divulged without injur)' or inconvenience 

> to the public — should readily admit that that minister would 

>fail in his duty to parlisiment, that he would not act according to 
the sound principles of what 1 believe to be the cou^itution of Ibc 
country, if he were not to state the nature of the emergency^ 
and endeavour to estimate the expense 5 but if from the nature 
of the exigenc>% it should be impolitic to divulge it, in that case, 
I conceive the minister justified, who conceals- it from parlia<« 
ment till a future season. By these principles, as to the general 

, question, I am satisfied that my merits or dements should b» 
tried; If I have, in the opinion of the house, departed from 
the principles of the constitution, then I have committed ao 

-^ror.in judgment: If through an error in judgment IhaEV# 
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departed from the prindples of the constitution^ I admit that I 
<H9N^ht to receive the censure of the house, notwithstanding that 
error proceeded from my- having felt it my irresistible duty, io 
4X>mmon with the rest of his Majesty's ministers^ to act upon 
principles, which I conceived the best calculated to ensure tb» 
prosperity and advantage of the coontxy. Let me not be sup- 
posed to admits what the honourable gentleman seems to assumo 
as an instance of candour> namely » that he reserved the (]pestioo, 
twhether any degree of importance, which might attach to tho 
vnbjectj could possibly be considered an argument for cpn* 
cealing it, or that its importance could make any difference 
' ^th regard to the estimate of its expense. Of tlie principle 
. itself, it is not material to say more^ but with respect to what 
the honourable gentleman has stated, I will make this observa* 
tion. He has said that extraordinaries are admitted on account 
of Indispensable necessity, and that those extraordinaries ^re 
%ach a mischief, that he almost doubts whether they should be 
^fufTered at all. I will admit that expense, belt what it wUl, 
Is indubitably objectionable, and that if , the expense arises- to a 
xonsiderable sum, the objection Is still stronger ^ but the greater 
the expense, the higher is the advance on the responsibility of 
'ministers, and the greater is the inducement for this house to 
'Tote to discharge those expenses. The only case has o<5cured 
which was in contemplation. If it should appear to the house, 
that, in consequence of an unforeseen change of circumstances, 
the necesuty of expenditure wa^- increased 5 if it should appear, 
'that the only opportunity had arrived, in which there was no 
alternative but that of relinquishing the cause in which tha 
•country was engaged, or of advancing the responsibility of mi* 
nisters; if, I say, this should appear, is it a /mark of candour 10 
tibe honourable gentleman to desire that the urgency only shQuU 
•be put out of the question ? 

Why then. Sir, as to the utility of the adrance to the empe- 
tor, whether it could have been made in a more proper ^mj 
whether, by a previous application to parliament, it wQitld net 
have been attended with a i^reater degree of insomamsmi^ 
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'whether the advance was not made at a time the moat criticat 
that coald possibty have occurred — these are questions which 
I shall ahortlj proceed to discuss. But> assuming ior the piesent* 
that there was a difficulty about the mode of doing it, what mode, 
under similar circumstances^ would have been more eligible? 
In this way it has been tried> and has succeeded : by prerioudy 
appljring to parliament, it is doubtful whether h would have 
•ucceeded or not I entreat gentlemen to recollect the situatioo 
•f the emperor on the continent; the situation of this country, 
with respect to the prosecution of the war, or of its termination 
by a safe and honourable peace : I request them to look back to 
July or August last ; a period when we saw with regret and ap- 
prehension the triumphant arms of the French Bepublic at tbm 
gates of Munich, and the territorial possessions of the belligerent 
powers in danger of t)eing wrested from them. When they look 
back to this period, let them at the same time contemplate theslow^ 
firm> measured and magnanimous retreat of the gallant Austrian 
army, and the consequences whichfollowedfiromaretreat only c^ 
culated to ensure the success of their future operations. Will they 
then ask themselves^ dry as the question may be, when so aniv 
mated a subject is presented to the mind, how &r the assurance 
of the aid which this country was disposed to grant, may have 
invigorated the spirit of a country making its utmost efforts to 
resist an invading foe, how ^ it may have given confidence to 
their resources, and enabled them to prosecute that line of 
operations which has been attended with such distingui^bed suo- 
aesg} With these considerations in his view, is there any man 
who can regard as a matter of consequence, whether the expense 
ofgOO,000/. or 1,200,000/. has been incurred to the country ? - 
Is there any man who can question the propriety of the sum 
•allotted for the object, and would be willing, for the sake of so 
paltry a saving, to give up our share in promoting a service, 
•which has terminated so honourably for the character of our 
allies, and so beneficially for the general interests of £urope? 
Who vrould not rejoice that he was admitted into partnership 
m jljoatrions^ and accoippanied with svLch brilliant success } 
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• Me credite Lesbon, 



Ms Tenedott, Chrysenque, ^ CyUan Apollinis urles, 

Et Scyn>n cepisse. Med concussa putate 

Proculidsse solo Lymessia mania dextra. 
We have besides to coasider^ that whatever in this instance 
lias been given^ has oiily been lent to a power whom we have 
tio reason to distrust. Even if tl snm had beeh given to a much 
larger amount; it woald surely hai^e been amply repaid by the 
success which has attended the exertions of our ^lies, and th^ 
ImpOTtant advantages which have been gained to tlie common 
teause. In the course of discussioti on this siJibject, frequent 
*t>fention has b^n rtiade of the opinion of the public. The pub- 
lic ar6 hot sb dead or so insensible as either to be ignorant of the 
advantages which have been obtained, or ungrateful towards 
those to whose gallant exertions they are indebted on the present 
occasion. There is not a itian^ even the meanest individual in 
the country, who will not feel himself mbre thkn repaid for the 
•fim^l quota Avhidl he will be required to bring forward in aid of 
the ptiblie service, by ihb iinportant benefits which have been 
secured to the general interests of Europe. There is not, I will 
Hretiture to say, an Englishmdd who does not feel the most ardent 
«3rmpathy with the magnanimity, the petources, the spirit, and 
^ei^vetatice which hatre been displayed by Austria in her recent 
exertions, and who does not rejoice that the -contributions of 
En^and have been brought forward in aid of operations which 
have been equally marked by their gallai^try and auoeess. I 
'^ktMI «libt tfamk so rll of the good «eose of my countryfiien^ as to 
suppose that they can regret any trifling expense, which has been 
the^eatuof obtaining such signal advantages. The question 
alone l«, whether there is any <loubt of the exig^ace of the 
measure, whether there is any doubt of its necessi^, and whether 
the service would have been performed by a previous statement 
to parliament. 

Here Sir, let me state to this house, or rather "repeat what I 
^ve shortly stated on a former night . The house will recollect, 
that iirom the principles on which I conceive a government 

c 
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ghould act, it never could have been in my contemplation, or 
' that of his Majesty's ministers, under the vote of credit, to 
propose advancing the whole of the sum which turned out to be 
necessary for the emperor. That it was not my intention, i» 
proved by this circumstance, that at the very period of proposing 
the vote of credit, a reserve was expressly made for a loan to be 
specifically brought forward, and submitted to parliament, to a 
much larger amount than'^the vote of credit. What inference 
do I wish to draw from thw ? Fffst of all, that it is a j^etty cleat 
and evident proof, that it in reality appeared, by the Austrians 
being so much in want, that his Majesty's minister had ao 
impression of the necessity of assisting the egiperor. CoM thejr 

. have any motive to hold out a loan, if there was no such thing 
in agitation ? What view could any government have in stating 
the necessity of an Austrian loan, if they did not see the occasion 
for one? When we asked for the vote of credit, it was plato 
we were not asking for a vote of credit for services unforeseen^ 
but that we intended to apply it as it has been applied. Gear 
tlemen will recollect, that on the first loan of eighteen million*, 
it was stated as uncertain the precise time it vrould be called for j 
that tlie precise time depended on the result of an intercourse 

' between his Majesty and the emperor, without which it waa 

impossible ta settle the extent of it. But it is true, I Mt that, 

in consequence of the extraordinary extent of the drain of money, 

some time would be necessary before the influx of tfade would 

be such as to render a measure of that kind practicable in its 

.execution, or safe in its impression} for of all subjects, that 

which relates to credit, 'or the stagnation of money, thedelicaqy 

of which every man knows, is tliat in which it is necessary tp 

be particularly circumspect. Now, how does this stand ? I was 

sanguine that a much shorter interval would have diminished the 

scarcity. Afterwards, at a much later period, I found that it 

would be impossible to bring forward the loan. Under this im- 

;prefision> I did think it advisable fo take the step4 have la|cen, a 

short time previous to the end of last parliament. How far that 

^ean be fliirly imputed to me as a crime, is a question I shall hax^ 
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occasion to discuss. However, this is the first principle of my 
defence^ that when the campaign was advancing, so that the 
empeiror could not wait for any proof of the reality of liis hopes 
of an increase of pecuniary supply, in conformity to wliat had 
been done before, and according to principles recognized by 
parliament, I thought it expedient, for the success of hia arms^ 
to send the means of repelling the enemy. 

The principal question is, whether this measure has deprived 
•you of jmy thing you possessed? whether any disadvantage has 
been the consequence of it, so as to make our situation more 
embarrassed now than it would have^ been some months ago, by 
ft loan taking place ? I believe the situation of mercantile men, 
and the pecuniary state of the country, is more favourable now 
than, tbey were at the periods when the several remittances to 
the emperor were issued. This I state not merely on the sug* 
gestions of any particular member of this house, not merely in 
consequence of any discovered public opinion -, but I state it 
#a evident grounds of reason. Nor can I for a moment suppose 
that the members of this house, that tlie public will long sus- 
pend the delegation of their assent to a measure founded equally 
in tfie justice and expediency of the motives which gave it birth. 
Bat however this may be, 1 have on thi« occasion the satisfaction 
of knowing that I am not stating my own sentiments only, but 
also those of the persons who were the contractors for the last 
loan. The contractors for that loan themselves felt then, and 
4iave since communicated to me, the inconveniences that had 
•resulted to commerce in general from the immense, but necessary 
•dsaina in the money market. They had felt that any specific 
proposition to guarantee a fresh loan to the emperor would have 
-sen^bly affected the money market : would have depreciated the 
fbnds, and depressed the public credit. Had I upon that occa* 
aioa adopted the mode of a public loan ; had I come to parlia* 
•iKieBt, when parliament first sat to deliberate on public measures; 
•had I, while the necessities of the empire and the dearest in* 
terests of Europe depended in some measure, the one for relief, 
the other for-preservatiotf, on the remittance of certain purtioos 

c 2 
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of that sura of 1,200,000/. ; — had I in that everilfal criaiV d©ne 
dny thing that mighty in its ultimate consequeuces, increase the 
difficulties of that ally, endanger and risk the liberties of £urope-^ 
what, let me ask,, would have been the language of the honour-* 
aWe gentleman,, who has this n^ht censured my conduct^ and- 
made it the subject of a specific motion I I repeat it : The per- 
sons best acquainted with the money market were, at the periods 
I have mentioned, deeply impres'sed with a sense of its growing, 
embarrassment, and seriously felt the inconveniencies necessairiJy 
concomitant to a state of warfare. They felt those ineonveaif- 
encies, but they more than felt the justice of the contest whick 
Bad operated as the cause of them. In their opinion^ the pecu;- 
niaiy situation of ^the country was such as would have rendered 
tie public avowal of any loan to tlie emperor extremely impoliticv 
and by an ill-timed discussicm of its propriety, have produced 
those evils I have in part detail<»d. To them I subimtted virhether 
a public loan would be prudent in such circumstances, but they 
were unanimous in their preference of the adopted mode. A 
I^roof this, that I could Iiave no intention to violate the coDSt> 
tution. That i had nob hastily^ and immaturely adopted the 
akematsve^ that I made those preliminary stnangementsf that 
toy enquiries on the subject were as general and eafnest- as I 
have this^night avowed, is well known, not only to the indivl»- 
duals with whom I consulted, but also to my colleagues in the 
ministry. I appeal, without fear of being contradicted, I appeal* 
to those in my confidence, whether st^ch were or such were not 
ray sentiments,, whether such was or was not my conduct on 
that occasion ? At this- time the situation of the empire was alao 
80 peculiar, that his Majesty's servants could not but have a 
strong and influencing sense of the impropriety of affording pub- 
Hckly the aid that situation so muclvrequiredv The arms of the 
French republic were victorious in almost evciy quarter, the 
empire threatened with destruction, and Europe with ruia. 
Hiis was, I own, the reverse of our once favourable hopes : from 
Ae exertions of that ally our expectations had been different^ 
But oould any temporary reverse of circumstances justify a ra»%* 
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.sure that mast have entailed on that ally a permanent mischief? 
.Surely we, who had considered ourselves entitled to share in 
the good fortune of the arms of Austria, would not Justly have 
separated our interests la her adversity. Sui-ely that ally, of 
whose good faith ai?id candour, of »'hose steady attachment tQ 
,t lie prinqiples of the alliance we had so ipiany aad such splendid 
proofs 5 that ally, v^ho had almost singly resisted the destructive 
progress of an impetuous and enthusiastic enemy ; yes, the housp 
pf Au^ia eminently merited our confidence and our esteem. But 
jthese were not enough. The empire was in actual danger 3 her 
treasury exhausted 3 and many of her princes forced to abandon 
ier defence. It was in this conjuncture that his J^Iajesty's 
servants, faltliful at least to their sense of the danger, aiForded 
to Germany that assistance w^ich I am proud to say had been in 
fi great naeaairp the means of saving nqt only that particular em- 
pire, bu^a y^t portion of Europe, i^ctuated by these consider .- 
^tions, thus hurried by existing necessities, toadopt a^^^icular 
measure, I flatter myself few who hear me will in tlie.end fail to 
discover, t|jat the act itself eveja supposing it to be vmconsti?- 
itutio;rial^ CQ^ild iif^t t^e tjbe re^t,of a delibei:a.t^ intjenXiqu to violate 
;»cts of parliament^ 

The right honourable gentleman has supposed that the mea- 
sure was now brought forward under cover of the glory of the 
Austrian successes 3 but I have to remind that honourable geatle- 
nian, and the house, that the resolution of his Majesty's mini- 
sters, to assist the emperor, was taken not under the flattering 
phantom of delusi\'^ ^<^U^ ^^^ bi^ause the Jiouse of Austria was 
resuming, under the auspices pf one of its illusitrious members, 
its former spirit, and had regained its ardour; not because the 
j'rench had been forced to abandon some places, and retreajt 
from others in the German dominions 3 but their resolutinn wa^ 
(taken when ministers felt that they had an opportunity of giving 
to the emperor, Europe and the country, the best pledge of their 
sincerity, of their attention to their interests, of their individual 
integrity, and collective force. The resolution was not takex> 
without serious contemplation of the risk. It ^ras not und)sr« 

«3 
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taken withcut maturely considering every relation^ in which it 
could possibly connect itself with the constitution. It was not 
undertaken in defiai^ce of law, nor made a solitary exception to 
all former usage. It was not undertaken to cripple our finances, 
nor had it either prospectively, or retrospectively, any one tiling 
in common with a deliberate insult to the house. But it was 
undertaken in a way, and upon an emergency, which warranted 
the measure. Even the measure was warranted by the former 
opinions of my adversaries j but especially by the then and pre- 
sent opinion of monied men. I shall perhaps be asked, what is 
the difference between a loan in the* manner that loan was trans- 
acted, and a loan granted in the old and popular way ? What 
the difference betwcjen a direct and avowed disbursep:ient of the 
public money, and an indirect and concealed disbursement I 
The former I shall, perhaps, be told, must have decreased thfe 
pecuniary resources of the country equally with the latter 3 ani 
have lessened, though in a secret manner, the general means of 
commercial security. But to this I cannot concede, because thfe 
reverse has been the fact. The fact has been, that by remitting 
money to the emperor in that season of difficulty, of doubt and 
danger, his Majesty's ministers have rendered Ipss doubtful the 
prospects of a safe and honourable peape. Had ministers on that 
occasion, after being convinced themselves of the necessity and 
justice of such assistance, and during the recess pf parliament, 
delayed the adoption of the conduct they have pursued, instead 
of affording to the emperor, the enemy, and Europe, a proof of 
isuperior wisdom, and superior resources, it would be a proof 
pf the want of both, by giving the money publicly. By dis- 
cussing the subject in parliament at the earliest period, if such a 
discussion could be entered into, not only public credit would 
have been injured, but you would have told the enemy that your 
difficulties obliged you to stint the acknowledged wants of your 
allies. To those who tjiought worse of our resources than I did^ 
to the public mind in general, such a measure in such a crisis 
Would, I know, have been a cause not of rejoicing, but of sor- 
row } fipt a source of pleasure, but of pain. Eyery man yfhq 
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wished well to hk country^ every man eincerely attached to the • 
principles of the constitutioD^ . instead of approving of that as* 
sistance being afforded originally as a loan^ would have said. No, 
do not commit yourself to your ally, so as to make your neces* 
sities a test of his. If, instead of endeavouring to poise and re- 
move the difficulty a^ I have done, this house had 90 passed a 
pubhc loanj such must have been the consequence. I am cer«- 
tain that bad parliament been acquainted with the danger of our 
ally, and had even determined to give the necessary assistance, 
the publicity of the measure would have defeated the object. So 
that whether we had or had not been reduced to the alternative 
of refusing assistance altogether, the event must have produced 
collateral mischiefs. I may therefore, I think, ask. Ought you 
to yield to die pressure of temporary difEculty, and abandon your 
ally at a moment when such a step may be decisive of his fate } 
Ooght you, on tlie other hand, completely to pledge yourselves 
to grant ar pecuniary assistance which, in the first instance^ 
may be attended with considerable inconvenience, and the influ«> 
ence of which, on the future course of events, you are unable to 
ascertain ? Pledges of aid, and of instant aid, his Majesty's ser* 
rants had certainly seen good reason to give to the emperor. 
These pledges had been given long before the meeting of parlia** 
ment, and might justly be considered as very eminently conduciva 
to every measure and every success which has been since adopte4 
and experienced. It is, I know, one among the grounds on 
which the right honouraUe gentleman has brought his accusation, 
that a part of the money was sent previously to the meeting 
of parliaipent, and another ground, that money has been 
sent siace its meeting. I own, the advance to the emperor 
consists of sums sent since the meeting of the present parlia- 
ment; but I do contend, that the pledges of tliese sums were th« 
means by which tlie house of Austria endured adversity, and re<- 
trieved its prosperity. Had the emperor, in July and August 
last, had no assurance of your assistance, I will not say we should 
have been at thi^ momeut a ruined people^ but I wUl say, that 

€4 
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the pecantdry security of England^ and the territorial secoiity of 
Austtia^ had been diminished, if not utterly destroyed, 
t On a former night, an honourable fciend of mine used as an 
argument, the efifect which he thooght a pubHc discussion of tbe 
measure would haye^o depreciate the credit of the country ; and 
J^own I have not yet heard any thing that could induce me to 
think difFeregtiy on that subject. The effect of a knowledge oi 
' .the pecuniary distresses of the epiperor, joined to the difficulty 
which a prompt supply would have produced, could not fail to bear 
with peculiarly embarrassing wei^t on the course of exchange* 
Whereas the transmission of the sum of 1,200,000/. indiflerent 
sums, and at diferent periods, tended greatly to Relieve the em- 
peror, and preserve the credit of this country from that depres* 
sion, which the same sum grsinted at once, and in the form of a 
public loan, would have occasioned. I need not therefore ei^- 
Qierate the particular dates of those biUs. Our assor^nce tx^ 
Austria was not confined to the meeting of parliament, not sub- 
jected to the delays of several months of recess, but it was gtvea 
with reference to every situation of difficulty or danger in which 
the arms of the emperor might be placed by their resistance to 
the arms of France. When the Austrian troops were retreating 
^om their severe and glorious ^ombat with the Erendi repoyi^ 
cans, they surely merited every assistance this coui^try could af- 
ford them -, but when, in the career of a brilliant series of the 
most splendid victories, those gallant men were urged by tSeir 
emulation of the intrepidity of their invincible officers to acts of 
unparalleled prowess, his Majesty's servants foimd themselves 
called upon, most particularly called upon, to aid and promote 
their views, to soften their calamities, and to afford them means 
of securing their important conquests. On the conviction of th^ 
propriety of these sentiments, and of such conduct, it was, thatthQ 
Xing's ministers had acted. Of the numt>er of those whohadbeex^ 
gi;ided by these sentiments, I, Sir, certainly was one, not the least 
active to provide, nor, I trust, the ^east vigilant to manage pru*. 
gently that pecuniary stimulus which, during tlie recess, and at 
other periods, was given to the ar^is of the empire. Our conduct^ 
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IkcT^are, Sir, does not respect the months of October, ofNor 
vember, nor December in particular, but it had a clear and on- 
erring relation to every crisis and circumstance, to every moment 
of danger. In truth, the acts themselves were acts performed 
dislinctly in compliance with solemn engjigements ; they were 
acts in es^^ution of pledges which had been prex'iously given. 
Acting during the recess from the conviction that these pledges 
vere given by die. letter and the spirit of the existing treatier^ 
acting after the parliament was met under the sanction of these- 
treaties, with no intention then, and surely none now, of setting 
vp their own judgments as the standard of, or superior to, the " 
jjadgment of the house of commons, ministers, I think, majr 
be permitted to avail themselves of the exceptions of all similar 
treaties in favour of similar conduct. As to the transaction it- 
sijelfj no separation could fairly be made of the necessity which 
mre existent to the measure, and the motives which influenced 
it« adoptio.Q. Eyen supposing the judgment of parliament could 
^ve \)een taken> the state of Germany was such; as could not 
have left genttemen one moment to their doubts whethet or tio 
1$. was proper to assist the emperor. What ministers have don« 
ip pursuance of tfeqir pledge, was, however, done in a great mea- 
sure before parliament CQuld have been assembled to consider its 
ei^pedieocy. Of the nature and effect of the services performed 
]gf the emperor, gentlemen may very readily judge. They have 
them recorded in the annals of very recent periods, annals the 
most brilliant, perhaps, in the history of the world. Thus, whe- 
fjier we, judge of the 8er\nce8 of Austria in whole, or only in 
part, I think gentlemea must concede to me that the services 
of the last three months have been at le^st such as merit our par- 
ticular approbation. On this pari of the subject I have, thereT 
fore, at present, scarcely any thing more to remark. I have, in 
the best'manner 1 am able, stated to the house the circumstance 
of that situation which rendered it impossible for Austria to con- 
tinue her warlike operations without assistance from this country. 
I have likewise endeavoured to render my own conceptions of Xh^ 
act of sending money to an ally \yithout the previous consent of 
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jparliamedt. In addition to these, I have submitted to the house' 
Chose principles^ in the practical exertion of which I pursued thal^ 
line of conduct now so much the subject of the animadversionf* 
of the right honourable gentleman. ^ 

With this species of defence^ I might in some measure resfc- 
3atisfied : but I should still be wanting in dutj to myself, did I 
not, before I sat down this night, desire the house to keep in- 
Qiemory the principles I have thus stated, as being those oq 
which I acted j if I did not desire the house to coi^ipare these 
principles with my conduct. As to the question of extraordina* 
ries, I have heard the idea suggested, and something like aiv 
argument attempted to be deduced from it, that if its spirit be 
adhered to, no part of a vote of credit can be employed to pay 
foreign troops. I have heard too, that of such an application of 
the public money so voted, our annals scarcely afford any, and 
if any, not apposite precedents. Sir, I think j c^p instance a 
number of precedents of this kind 5 I can instance to this house^ 
and for the information of the right honourable gentleman, tliat 
votes of credit were appropriated by our ancestors to the pay* 
meut of foreign troops. In times before the revolution, but of 
those times 'gentlemen seem unwilling to say much, in thereigii 
immediately before the revolution, this very thing had been 
done by the crown j but. Sir, in periods subsequent to the revo-» 
iution, in periods not the least favoured in our annals, although 
certainly not altogether free from the stains of calumny, but 
especially of party violence, in tlie reign of King William, during 
the year 1701, accompanied by circumstances of a singularly 
important and curious nature, the parliament voted an extra suni 
for the payment of foreign forces. This sum was voted not re» 
gulai'ly as a vote of credit, but it succeeded the granting of 4 
vote of credit, and was a measure which, although it occasione4 
some trifling opposition, was carried unanimously. Such waft 
the conduct of our ancestors at the revolution. In the reign of 
Queen Ann, a reign reprehended undoubtedly by some, a reign 
which had unhappily encouraged, if not occasioned and fo^ 
mented those differences which rendered the Tories so ixpiplacar* 
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We against the Whigs 5 in that reign, tlius chequered by the 
persecutions, sanguinary persecutions, first of the Whigs, bat 
latterly, and I will confess with not less cruelty, begun and 
continued by the Tories : in this reign, and in the years 1704 
and 1705, both subsidies and grants had been employed in paying 
foreign forces. This too was done without the authority of par- 
liament. In 1706, a transaction more directly characteristic of 
this, for which the ministers of the present day are censured, 
was publicly avowed, and as publicly discussed j yet it seems 
the ri^t honourable gentleman had over-looked it. This at 
least seems to be the case ; or, if known, he certainly ought to 
have abandoned his assertion. There is to be met with in the 
annals of the parliament of that day, an account ©f three different 
fiums, each considered, by the opposition of that day, as viola* 
tions of the constitution— a remittance to the Duke of Savoy, to 
the Emperor, and to Spain. A sum too had been paid in the 
same manner to the Landgrave of Hesse, for a corps of his 
troops then in the pay of England. All these sums were not 
voted regularly after the specific propositions, submitted for that 
purpose to the house, but were remitted to those sovereigns 
without the previous consent of parliament. Not even estimates 
of the services, for which the sums had been paid, were laid 
before the house till six weeks after its meeting. The sum sent 
to the emperor was peculiarly distinguished — -it had been trans- 
mitted, not at the close, not during the recess of that session in 
which it \Vas first announced to parliament, but before the end o( 
the preceding session. These proceedings did certainly attract no- 
tice. The house of commons and the public had been ad- 
dressed on the unconstitutionality of the measure} then as now 
there had been employed every effort which ingenuity could 
suggest J every vehicle of public communication rendered a 
vehicle of asperity and censure on the conduct of ministers. It 
became tfee subject of a solemn discussion — a discussion, appa- 
rently not less vehement, than it was laboured and profuse. But 
how. Sir, did the ministers of that day retire from the combat > 
pid they retire overwhelmed with the virulence arid abuse^ the 
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ccnsu;*e of the discerning and temperate member^ of that parlia- 
ment } Or were thpse their actions distinguished by the appro- 
bation of the commons of Great Britain ? Sir^ the minister of 
that da/ had the satisfaction to see the attack of his adversaries 
repelled, and their expressions of censure changed to approba- 
tion. That minister^ Sir, heard his conduct applauded, and tl\e 
journals of this house were naade to bear record that tlie sense of 
its members was, that the ^un^s advanced to the emperor pn 
that occasion had been productive not only of the preservation of 
the empire, but had also supported and maintained the interests 
of Europe. In the year 17 18, in the beginning of tlie reign of 
fjeorge •the First, an instance of the application of the public 
money occurred, which, though not so analogous as the last, I 
think it right to ipention. A message had been received irorij 
his Majesty, soliciting the aid of the commons to makp such qn 
augraei;itation of the ^ctual forces of the couptry as might be 
deemed necessary to place it in a respecj^able state of defence ; 
^nd that because there had been an appearance of an invasion. — At 
jthis time his Majesty takes Dutch troops into his pay, and the 
/jnoney voted to raise and maintain native troops is disbursed for 
the use of a foreign corps. It is true this body of Dutch troops 
were landed in England, and their services cpnfined to it ^ but 
pot even these afifccted much the application pf the fact as a pre- 
cedent. However, Sir, - in the year 1734, a period nearer our 
own times, a general vote of credit was granted. That vote of 
credit was applied pn such occasion^, and for such purposes as 
might at any time, during its existence, arise out of the exi- 
gencies of the ti;iie. On tjie J 8th of February of the subsequent 
year, a vote of credit was ajso granted, and a treaty concluded 
with Denmark. And, Sir., if I have not totally miscopceiy^ 
the passage of our parliamentary history where tjiese facts are 
stated, this last, as well as the vote of credit immediately pre- 
ceding it, was applied to purposes in their nature not unlikp 
those to which necessity impelled the ministers of the present 
day to apply the vote of 1796. I might also refer gentlemen tp 
aijother instance of an advance to foreign troops. An advance tp 
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the Duke of Arenberg, comrnanSer of the Austrtab Mcei, in 
the year 1 742, was noticed in debate, and censured irf the ad- 
'ministration of Mr. Pelham — a name this as dear to the friends of 
constiteitioBal liberty as perhaps any that could be menftionod : btst 
the enquiry was avoided by moving the previous question. It 
happened^ however, that, not long after, the same question wafi 
made the subject of a specific discussion. It appeared tliat the 
advance had been made ohder the authority of an assurance ex« 
pressed by Lord Carteret, and not in consequence of any previous 
consent of parliament j but it appeaft-ed also tliat the progr«» 
of the Austrian troops was considerably accelerated by tlie in-^ 
fluence of that aid, and their subsequent successes owing chiefly 
to it. The vote of censure, therefore, which had been founded 
on the act of Lord Carteret, was amended, and the advance de* 
clared necessary to the salvation of the empire. Bnt, Sir, let u» 
compare the crisis of 1796 with that of 1787, when the expenses 
iacurred by our endeavours to protect Holland were recognized 
under the liead of secret services. This, (00, was an unanJmousf 
fecognitioa of the act whreh/ had it been^ the offspring of 179^^ 
the right honourable gentleman, influenced by his new opinions, 
would, I have no doubt^ marked with his disapprobation 5 but 
80 stood the fact then. 

The right honourable getttleman avoids no opportunity to ex^ 
press his disrespect for the memory of the last parliament. But 
surely he ought to recdleet, that, although he has oftea told \h 
(bat the last parliament completely undermined the constitution, 
there yet remain principles for which the right boQourable gen- 
tleman thinks it kis ddty to contend, under the sanction of 
which, he is yet permitted to aecuse his Ma}esty*s ministers aa 
criminals for doing that which necessity provoked, and which 
precedents warrant. Undoubtedly, Sir, I thhik that whether 
the people of England will hereafter approve of tiie conduct of 
oppowtion as constitutional cimduet, they will admit that it is a 
vigilant opposition. On the present occasion, however, much of 
lliat vigilance soetnsto me to- hate beenexerted in vain. They have 
"Qot, with all their industry, fallen even in the way of one pre- 
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cedent, that might have induced some little relaxation c^ theif 
inordinate zeal. They have not discovered that the act they 
have marked with every^ specfies of obloquyi of wbicii language Is 
cabbie, is an act that has been again and again approved of. It 
is even within tb« admitted principle of successive parliaments^ 
But the members who sat in the last parlfament have not foi^t 
that, when a loan of four millions and a half was proposed to be 
granted to the emperor, the intention of granting that loan was 
known as early as February I7g5. A message had been received 
from his Majesty, stating that a negociatioa was pending with 
the emperor to maintain 200,000 men. The loan to be granted 
when the negociation succeeded, and when it ^iled, to be men* 
tioned. Soon after the answer to this message was communi- 
cated to the throne, a motion was made for an account of 
250,000/. advanced lo the emperor in May 1795 ; and again a 
similar motion was made for an account of 300,000/. also ad« 
vanced to the emperor in tlie month of May following. With 
respect to these sums, it was agreed by the house before tiie loan 
was debated, that they might be afterwards made good oat of 
the loan. This, Sir, I have stated to shew that the members 
who sat in the last- parliament canx\ot be altogether ignorant of 
the principles of the constitution. After the negociation was 
concludedi the loan was debated } the house was divided, but 
no objection was made to these advances. - On the subject of 
the* Prince of Condi's army being supplied with money by this 
country, I can only say, that whatever sums that army has as 
yet received have been paid, on account of services rendered, as 
forming a part of the Austrian forces. The circumstance of a 
part of the 1, 200,0001. stated as being sent to the emperor, 
being afterwards receir^ in this country in part payment of the 
interest due on the second Austrian loan, i^ also easily accounted 
£or, these payments, on account of being in their nature the 
same, as if the emperor, instead of being so accommodating to 
himself as to pay the money, by his agent, on the spot, had w-* 
dered it to bo sent to Vienna^ and transmitted by the same post 
to this court. 
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I majr now^ Sir^ I think be permitted to ask an what princi)^ 
of justice a criminal charge can be brought against me for merely 
having foUowed the uniform tenour of precedent^ and the esta- 
blished line of practice ? By what interpretation of a candid and 
liberal mind can I be judged guilty of an attempt, wantonly to 
violate the constitution ? I appeal to the right honourable gen- 
tleman himself, who is not the last to contend for the delicacy 
which ought to be used in imputing criminal motives to any 
Indtvidualj and to urge in the strongest terms the attention 
which ought to be shewn to the candid and impartial adminis- 
tirati<m of justice. In what country do we live? and by what 
principles are we to be tried ? By the maxims of natural justice 
and constitutional law, or by what new code of some revolu- 
tionary tribunal ? Not longer tlwn a year and a half since, the 
tame principle was adopted, and suffered to pass without any 
aaimadversion j and now, at a crisis of ten-fold importance, and 
where the measure has not out-run the exercise of a sound dts- 
icretion, it is made the foundation of a criminal charge. We 
ftre acseused with a direct and wanton attack upon the constitu- 
tion. It is not supposed that we have been actuated by any but 
the bladcest and most malignant motives. . We are not allowed 
tiie credit of having felt any zeal for the interest of our country, 
nor of those advantages which the measure has produced to the 
common cause. 

• I have now weighed the whole merits of the transaction before 
die house, and with them I am well content to leave the deci- 
sion. While we claim a fair construction on the principles and 
intentions which have guided our conduct, if it shall appear that 
it has in the smallest instance deviated from anj consfitutionai 
principle, we must submit to the consequence, whate\'er be the 
censure or the punishment. Jt is our duty, according toihe 
best of our judgment, to consult for the interest of the country ; 
it is your sacred and peculiar trust to preserve inviolate the prin- 
ciples of the constitution. I throw myself upon your justice, 
prepared in every case to submit to your decisidh ; but with 
considerable confijlence, that I shall expedience your appi aba- 
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lion, rf I should be disappointed, I wiU not say tliat the di&p-* 
ix>intnient will not be heavy, and the mortification sevore;' d^ 
any ratfe howeyer it will to me be matter of consolation, that I 
bare not, from any apprehension of personal consequencesy 
Delected to pursue that line of cohdact which 1 conceive to be 
essential to the interests of the country and of Europe. But 
while I bow with the most perfect submission to the determi* 
nation of the house, I cannot but remark on the extraordinary 
language which has been used on this question. Ministers have 
been broaidly accused with a wanton and a malignant desire t6 
violate the constitution : h has been stated that no oth'er motive 
could 'possibly have actuated their conduct. If a charge of suchr 
malignant intention had been brought agaifist men, who have 
affirmed the present war to be neither just nor necessary, and 
who on that ground cannot be supposed friendly to its success ; 
who have extolled, nay, even exulted in the prodigies of Frenck 
Taloar j who have gloried in the successes of the foes of civil 
liberty, the hostile disturbers of the peace of Europe, men wbe 
blasphemously denied the existence of the Deity, and who htti 
rqected and trampled on every law, moral and divine; whe 
have exclaimed against the injustice of bringing to trial persons 
who had associated to overawe the legislature 3 those whogravelj 
and vehemently asserted, that it was a question of prudence, 
rather than a question of morality^ whether an act of the legt»* 
lature should be resisted; those who were anxious to ex* 
pose and aggravate every defect of the eonstitutfon ; to repro^ 
bate every measure adopted for its preservation, and to obstruct 
every proceeding of the executive government to ensure the 
•uocess of the contest in which we are engaged in common with 
our allies; I say, if such a charge of deliberate and deep-rooted 
malignity were brought against persons of this description, £ 
should conoeive that even then the rules of candid and charitable 
interpretation would induce us to hesitate in admitting its reality j 
Hiuch more when it is brought against individuals, whose c<n3* 
duct, Itnist, has exhibited the reverse of the picture I have 
now dceirot I appeal to tlie justice of the house; I rely oo: 
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their candour j but^ to gentlemen who can suppose ministers ca* 
pable of those motives which have been imputed to them on this 
occasion, it must be eyident that I can desire to make no such 
appeal. 

^n amendment was afterwards moved by Mr. Bragge> to leave out from 
the first word " tbat'% and to insert^ *' the measure of advancing the several 
sums of moAcy> which appear, from the accounts presented to the House 
in this session of parliament, to have been issued for the service of the Em- 
peror, ^ough not to be drawn into precedent, but upon occasions of special 
necessity, was, nndti the peculiar circumstances of the case, a justifiable and 
proper exercise of the discretion vested in his Majesty's ministers by Ac 
vote of credit and calculated to produce consequences, which have proved 
highly advantageous to the common cause and to the general interests of Ea- 
lope;" which upon a division was carried; 

Ayes 285 

Noes 81 



DecembevZO^ 1796. 

iMfnlPifT moved the order of the day for taking into consideration his Ma- 
jesty's message, respecting the failure of the negociation fbr peace that had 
bees canytng on with the French Government : 
" GEORGE R. 

<* It is with the utmost concern that his Majesty acquaints the House of 
Commons, that his earnest endeavours to efiect the restoration of peace 
have been unhappily frustrated, and that the negociation, in which he 
was engaged, has been abruptly broken off by the peremptory refusal of 
the French Government to treat, except upon a basis evidently inadmissi- 
ble, and by their having in consequence required his Majesty's Plenipo- 
tentiary to quit Paris within 48 hours. 

*< His Majesty has directed the several memorials and papers which have 
heen exchanged in the course of the late discussion, and the account 
transmitted to his Majesty of its final result, to be laid before the 
House. 

" From these papers his Majesty trusts, it will be proved to the whole 
world that his conduct has been guided by a sincere desire to eflfect the 
festoration of peace on principles suited to the relative situation of the 
belligerent powers, and essential for the permanent interests of this king- 
<lom, and the general security of Europe : whilst his cuemies have ad- 
VOL. III. i> 
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vanced prehensions at once inconsistent with those objects, unsupported 
even on the grounds on which they were professed to xest, and repug- 
nant both to the system established by repeated treaties, and to the prin* 
dples and practice which have hitherto regulated the intercourse of hide' 
pendent nations. 

** la this situation^ his Majesty has the consohttion of reHectm^, thst 
the eootinuance of the calanuttes of war can be imputed only to the u»* 
just and exorbitant views of bis enemies; and his Miyesty, kwking for« 
ward with anxiety to the moment when they may be disposed to act on 
dii!erent principles, places in the mean time the futtest reliance, under 
the ptrotection of Providence, on the wisdom and firmness of he pailt&- 
ment, on tiie tried valour of his fences by sea and land, and on the zeal, 
taxblic spirit, and resources of his kingdoms, for vigorous and effectual 
support in the pnasecudon of a contest, which it does not depend on hia 
Majesty to terminate, and which involves m it the security and perma- 
nent interests of this country, and of Europe. G. R.*' 

The message being read from the chair, Mr. Pitt addressed the House t» 
the following effect: 

I am perfectly aware. Sir, in rising upon the present occasion, 
that the motion which I sb^l hare the honour to propose 
to the house, in consequence of his Majesty's most gra- 
cious message and founded upon the papers with which it 
was accompanied, . involves many great and important con* 
siderations. Whatever difference of opinion may be entertain- 
cd upon some of the topics which they contam, I am sure 
there will exist only one sentiment with regard to the event which 
they announce. We must all concur in that de^ and poi^ant 
regret which is naturally excited by the information that the ne- 
gociation, in which his Majesty was engaged, is atoiptly broken 
off', a.negociation by which we fondly wished, and perhaps might 
have sanguinely hoped, that upon terms of peace, which it would 
have been wise and prudent, anH honourable in tliis country to 
have embraced, we should at length have been enabled to have 
retired from a contest undertaken in compliance with the faith of 
treaties and for the defence of our aUies; undertaken to rep^l 
the daring unprincipled, and unprovoked aggression o£ the 
enemy -, undertaken for (he maintenance of our own indepen- 
dence and the support of our own rights > undertaken for the 
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preser^alion of our constitution and laws^ and in obedience to 
those princ^les of policy by which the conduct of England has 
so long and so gloriously been directed 3 undertaken from a union 
of all these causes and a combination of all these motives^ to ft 
d^ee for which the annals oi the . woiid present no paraiiei* 
From the documents of which the house are now in posseasioo^ 
and from the proceedings of which they are now enabled to 
judge^ I trust it will Bp^^ear, that if it was thought necessary to 
embark in the contest upon suchsprgent grounds and such pow* 
erfiil considerations^ bis Majesty's ministers have evinced a perse^J 
verance equally sincere in their endeavours to restore peace to 
Europe upon fair^ just, and honourable grounds, in spite of the 
^Bscouragements under which they labomred, and the difficulties 
udth which they had to enconnter. To whatever cause, howeva^, 
the failure of the negociation is to be ascribed, it must be matter 
of regret to all, and to none motB than to myself Whatever 
tultiject of personal anxiety i may have had, in addition to the 
eommon fediogs of humanity and for the general happiness of 
numkind, my sentiments are only those of disappointment. But I 
isave the satis&ction of knowing that this feeling of disappoint^ 
nient is unaccompanied with any refiection, unmingled with re« 
gret, onembittered with de^ndency, as it must be evident U^ 
the woiid, that the event which we deplore can be attributed o»^ 
Ij to the pride, the ambition, the obstinacy, and the arrogant 
pretensions of the enemy. I feel this consolation annexed to 
the task which we have now to perform^ that we can come for^ 
^ward, not unaware of the difficulty, yet not dismayed by tfa# 
prospect, prepared to review the situation in which we are plac*^ 
ed, to ask what are the causes from which the failure of the ne- 
gociation proceeded, what opinion it authorises us to form, what 
conduct it requires us to pursue, what duty it imposes upon us to 
<^scharge, and whateflRirts we are called upon to exert in our 
own defence, and what support and assistance policy demands 
that we should grant to our allies for the vigorous and effectual 
prosecution of a contest in which we are compelled to per«- 
seveie. 

n 2 
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As to the next point which I shall have to consider^ I cannot 
expect eqiial unanimitj ^ not^ however^ that it is much more 
complicated^ although undoubtedly not so self-evident. I allude 
to the failure of the negociation^ in point of terms^ and which 
renders a continuance of the war necessary; but have we not 
the consolation that the aggression has uniformly been on the 
side of the enemy^ and that nothing has been wanting on the 
part of this country to restore peace, on the grounds on which 
peace alone would be desirable ? When we wish for peace, we 
wish for a secure and permanent peace, and the secure and 
permanent possession of those blessings with which peace is ac- 
companied. 

If, in that necessity to which we are now subjected, of pur- 
suing with vigour the war in which we are engaged, we can look 
for consolation, amid the sacrifices with which it will be attended^ 
to the original aggression of the enemy by which it was occa- 
sioned, to the ccMisideratton, that no endeavour has been omitted 
which can evince our earnest and sincere desire of peace, and 
that this sentiment still predominates to put an end to the contest 
upon those principles which alone can render tliat event desira* 
blej which can secure a peace, safe, honourable, and permanent 5 
which can restore those blessings which it is calculated to pro- 
duce, and those advantages for which it is worthy to be desired ; 
—if wc have adhered to these considerations, we have done 
every thing which it was in our power to perform. We may 
lament the failure of his Majesty's exertions upon this occasion, 
but at least we have not to regret that they have been wholl j 
without advantage. They must prove to which party th^ pro- 
longation of the war is to be imputed 5 they will tend at once to 
unite England and to divide France 5 they will animate cur en- 
deavours with new energy and new confidence, while they must ' 
have the effect to enfeeble and to embarrass the operations of the 
enemy. The question is not merely how far his Majesty's mi- 
nisters and those to whose province it is committed to judge c^ 
the terms upon which peace ought to be concluded, and what 
offers are to be proposed, (a duty always attended with difficulty^ 
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but in the present circumstances peculiarly embarrassed and un- 
usually critical) acted properly in the conditions upon which 
they were willing to treat : but after the propositions which were 
made had been rejected j when, instead of yours, terms utterly 
inadmissible and glaringly extravagant were substituted \ when, 
to a peremptory rejection was added the refusal of all farther dis- 
cussion 5 when the negociation was abruptly broken off, and hig 
Majesty's ambassador was sent away 5 when all this is accompa- 
nied with a proceeding still more insulting than the original 
dismissal, when a condition is reserved, which is not even the 
semblance, but which stands undisguised as the most glaring 
mockery of negociation, it remains for the house to judge whe- 
ther anything has been wanting upon the part of ministers, whe- 
ther any thing more is required to display the sentiments and 
the views of the enemy. It remains to be seen whether there 
are any gentlemen in this house, who, as friends to peace, as 
friends to their country, who, consistent with the principles of 
statesmen, or the feelings of patriots, can discover any alter* 
native in the ultimate line of conduct to be pursued. From the 
manner in which what I have now said has been received, I 
hope it will not be incumbent upon me to dwell more particu- 
larly upon this topic, before I advert to others which come 
previously to be considered. 

The two leading points which arise from the views connected 
-with the subject in discussion, are, the sentiment which it is 
proper to express upon the steps to be taken by 'his Majesty for 
Ae purpose of obtaining peace, and tlien, combining the offers 
made with the rejection of the enemy, and tlie circumstances 
¥i^ith which it was accompanied, what sentinaent parliament and 
the nation ought to entertain, with regard to the conduct neces- 
sary to be adopted for our own security, for maintaining the 
cause of our allies, and protecting the independence of Europe. 
After the communications which have already been made of the 
former steps taken by this country, and on the part of the 
emperor, for the purpose of bringing the contest to a termina- 
tion, it would be unnecessary to dwell upon the particulars of 

n 3 
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these transactions; I would keg leave^ however^ to remind the 
liouse^ that^ in March IT96, ofiers were made to the French 
\ government^ by his Majesty's envoy at Basle^ Mr. Wickham, to 
treat for a general peace, in a manner which of all others had 
been most usual in a complicated war, a mode sanctioned by 
custom and justified by experience, which had been commonly 
found successful in attaining the objects for which it was intended ; 
yet this proposal met with a refusal, and was affected to he 
received as a mark of insincerity. We find the enemy advsmcing 
a principle, to which I shall afterwards more particularly advert^ 
so manifestly unjust, and so undeniably absurd^ that whatever 
difference of (pinion subsisted upon other points, there was no 
man living had the temerity to support it. The questicm upon 
the former discussions to which this transaction gave rise, was, 
whether the principle to which I allude was fairly imputed. Iq 
the answer to Mr. Wickham's note, when we found the govern* 
toent of France advancing a law of her own internal constitution, 
to cancel the obligation of treaties, and to annul the public 
law of Europe, the only doubt wasi whether it was fair and 
candid, upon such a foundation, to ascribe to the directoi;y 
the reality of such a pretension. The principle itself I am sure 
ean never be successfully defended upon any law of nations or 
any argument of reason. The emperor too, in spite of the 
refusal with which the application of this country had been 
received -, in spite of the discouragement which a new attempt 
presented 3 did, at the opening of the campaign, renew the 
offers for negociating a general peace upon the principles npoa 
which the proposition of this country had been founded, fe 
the course of this eventful year, so chequered with remarkable 
vicissitudes, before the successes of the enemy, which unfortu- 
nately so rapidly followed the breaking of the armistice, and 
before the glorious tide of victory by which the latter period of 
the campaign had been distinguished, many instances occurred 
for the application of their principle. The proposition of the 
emperor, however, was received nearly in the same manner 
with our own } and even the answer which it produced was (;<m* 
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ceived in the ttme tone, and convened the same unfounded 
imputation^ excepting that there were tome topics with^ regard 
to i)oints of etiquette and diflfereoces about form> which> upon 
the application c^this country, had not been observed till they 
were renewed upon the perusal of reports of certain proceedings 
in this house, whether faithfully detailed or not I will not en- 
quire. The answer which the emperor received was, that he 
might send a plenipotentiary to Paris to treat for a peace, con- 
ciitent with the laws and constitution of the republick. Not« 
withstanding the discourt^ment which the repeated experience 
of former disappointments was calculated to produce, his Ma- 
jesty, retaining -that desire (^putting a period to hostilities by 
which he was uniformly animated, felt some hope from the 
distress to which France was reduced, and from the embarrass^ 
ments under which she laboured, that a renewed proposal would 
be welcomed with a more friendly reception. To shew that th6 
inveterate (fisposition which the enemy had manifested did not 
discourage his Majesfy from giving another chance of success 
to his ardent wishes, without having witnessed any indication 
upon their part of sentiments more pacific or more coaciliatory, 
without tbdr having discovered any retraction of the principles 
:nrhich had been advanced in reply to his first proposal, his Ma- 
jesty determined to try the experiment of a new attempt of 
negociation, to the circumstances of which I shall again recur. 

Upon many occasions during the present contest it had been 
discussed, whether it was politic for this country to appeal to 
negociation in whatever circumstances the enemy were placed. 
Gentlemen on the other side were accustomed to press the aipi- 
ment, that in no situation could negociation be humiliating. If a sin* 
cere desire of peace, it was said, does exist, there are modes of as- 
certaining the dispositions of the enemy, of making your wishes 
known, and making advances to the attainment of the object, 
without involving any question of etiquette or provoking any dis- 
cussion of forms.— Of all the modes then recommended, that 
of application through tlie medium of a neutral minister was the 
most approved. After the reception which the successive pro- 

D 4 
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posals of this country^ and of the emperor^ received at Basle^ the 
mode of application by a neutral power^ by that very power whick 
bad been again and again cited as an instance of the good i^ith of 
the French government, and their respect for independent states^ 
was at length adopted^ and the Danish minister was pitched 
upon for this purpose. In this proceeding it was not the object 
to announce on what terms this country was willing to conclude 
a peace^ not to avoid any objections of etiquette, not to evade 
any discussion of preliminary formalities^ but merely to ascertain 
the point, whether the directory would grant passports to a con- 
fidential person whom his Majesty was willing to send to Paris. 
The application was accordingly made by the Danish resident, 
and, after an interval of some days' delay, this step was allowed 
to pass in silence j to a written application no answer was re- 
turned, and at last a verbal notification was given, that the 
directory could not listen to any indirect application through 
the medium of neutral powers, and that a plenipotentiary might 
proceed to the frontiers, and there wait for the necessaiy 
passports. 

I would now ask the house to judge, if it had really been the 
wish of his Majesty's ministers to avail themselves of the plausi- 
ble grounds for proceeding no farther, which were then presented^ 
which could so easily be justified by a reference to the conduct 
of the French government, and by the dispositions by which 
fxperienc^ had proved them to be guided, would they have beea 
very eager again to try the issue of new attemptSi^ But even to 
this they submitted, and by a flag of truce sent to the governor 
of Calais, directly demanded the necessary passports. — ^The di- 
rectory, now feeling the eagerness with which this country pur- 
sued the desire of terminating the contest by negociation, and, 
foreseeing the odium with which the refusal would be attended, 
were compelled, 1 repeat, were compelled, to grant the pass-, 
ports, and thus to afford to his Majesty the opportunity of pre- 
senting the outline of the terms upon which peace might be re- 
stored. Under circumstances like these, with the experience of 
an uniform tenor of conduct which testified the very reverse of 
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any disposition to a cordial co-operation for the re-establish- 
ment of peace, there was little hope that the French government 
would keep pace with the offers proposed by this country, and 
it was foreseen that it would rest with his Majesty, afler stimu« 
lating their reluctant progress through every part of the discus- 
siouj to encounter the farther difficulty of proposing specific 
terms. In this embarrassing situation the first thing to be done was 
to endeavour to establish what is at once conformable to reason, 
sanctioned by usage, and agreeable to universal practice since 
negociation was first reduced to a system ; I mean some basis 
upon which the negociation was to be founded. How usual such 
a practice had been, it would be unnecessary to argue 5 how rea- 
sonable, it would be impossible to dispute 5 as it must be evident 
that such a mode of proceeding must conduce to abridge the de- 
lay with which a discussion of this kind is apt to be attended, to 
afford a clue to that labyrinth of complicated interests that are to 
be considered, and to supply some rule of stating mutual prop6« 
sitions. It would be equally unnecessary, as this mode was to 
be adopted in a negociation where we, for ourselves directly, 
had so little to ask, and for our allies so much, and where the 
Interests of Europe demanded such important claims 5 where we 
had to treat with a country which had advanced principles that 
destroyed all former establishments 5 that cancelled all received 
laws and existing treaties 5 that overthrew all experience of past 
proceeding. This basis then was to be a basis of compensation, 
not of ambition or aggrandizement, but that compensation which 
was due for the conquests achieved by the valour and perseve- 
rance of our forces from the acquisitions gained by tlie enemy j 
a basis than this I am confident more equitable, or more just, 
better calculated to secure the interests of our allies, to maintain 
the independence of Europe, or more honourable to this country, 
never was proposed. 15 ut whether this basis be reasonable or 
not, is not now so much the enquiry, as another proof of the 
views of the enemy is disclosed, and a fresh instance of the in- 
veterate disposition of tlie French government is displayed. Be-* 
fore any explicit answer to the basis proposed was returned j whea 
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it was understood that it was to be rejected. Lord Malmesbuiy is 
required, within twenty-four hoars, to present his ultimatum. 
It appears, however, from the able manner in which Lord 
Malmesbury conducted himself upon this demand, that this de- 
mand was not insisted upon, and to his explanation, they replied 
wily by an evasive answer, which announced their refusal of the 
"basis proposed, and intimated the extravagant pretensions they 
were desirous to substitute. I will now put to the recollection 
of the house the public discussions, to which the subject of the 
l)a.sjs of negociation presented to the French government gave 
rise* I will not say that the public was unanimous, nor will I 
pretend to decide in what proportions it was divided. None, 
however, doubted that this basis would not be agreed to. In the 
public discussion to which the plan was subjected (by this I do 
not mean parliamentary discussions) and in the writings which it 
produced, particularly in the metropolis, the argument main- 
tained ^jTas, that the principle was unreasonable, and ought not 
to have been offered. The directory, however, thought proper to 
accept what it was argued in this country ought to have been re- 
fused, and the principle of compensation was admitted. 

Having, I trust, shewn therefore, from the extorted confes- 

iion which arises out of every statement, that the basis of com* 

pensation was accepted, there follow the particular terms, as far 

Bs they were the subject of negociation. It is a point well un- 

/ derstood that the final terms to be considered as binding upon the 

\ parties, never form a part of the original proposition. What, 

liowever, is the case here ? When the first advances were made 

by this country, they were met by no corresponding offers by the 

/ directory, every difficulty that was started and removed, prepared 

/ only new cavils; the demands made by us were accompanied by 

{ no disclosure of the terms to which they would accede. After a 

reluctant admission of the basis, tliey insisted upon a specific 

statement of the objects of compensation. Under circumstances 

similar to those upon which the negociation was begun, the 

difficulties with which it is attended must be obvious, and the 

common practice has been^ as far as possible^ to divide them^ to 
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render the statemetlt of terms mutual^ to give reciprocallj, and 
at the same time, the explanations^ the concessions^ and the de* 
mands upon whkh each patty is disposed to insist. The proprt* 
ety of this is obvious. Without such a mode of proceeding it is 
impos^ble tolmow what value the one sets upon a particular con- 
cession^ or a particular acquisition^ and upon what conditionv 
this is to be abandoned^ and how the other is to be compensated* 
This difficulty pbtains in all negociations^ more particularly 
where doubts are entertained of the sincerity of the party with 
whom you have to deal^ but most of all when no advance, no red* 
procal offer is made. How difficult then must it have been un« 
der all the circumstances of this case to produce specific terms 
with any probability of success, or advantage. Yet the same mo« 
tives which had induced his Majesty on former occasions to snr« 
mount the obstacles presented by the enemy, induced him hero 
likewise to remove every pretence of cavil. Plans w«re given In, 
signed by Lord Malmesbury, stating likewise terms for the allies 
of this country. In the outline^ two things are to be kept sepa* 
mte and distinct^*— the compensations demanded for our allies, 
and those which were intended to protect the balance of Europe* 
I need not argue again that a basis of compensation is reason* 
able; — ^that I am entitled to assume as admitted: but to what 
enormous extent it was retracted^ I am now to state. During 
that period of adverse fortune which has since by the valour an<l 
glory df the gallant Imperial array so remarkably been retrieved, 
considerable possessions belonging to Austria and other states 
were added to the acquisitions of the enemy. On the other hand, 
the success of our brave troops, retarded indeed in particular 
quarters by some untow^d circumstances, though not obstructed, 
Jbad added to our distant possessions, and extended, by colonial 
acquisitions, the sources of our commerce, our wealth, and our 
prosperity, to a degree unparalleled even in the annals of this 
country. Feeling the pressure, which the war, no doubt, gavts 
to our commerce, but feeing too that it neither affected the 
sources of our commerce, nor would ultimately retard the full 
tide of our prosperity, I was convinced that the temporary em* 
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barrassments which occurred^ were less the effect of a real distress^ 
than of an accidental derangement arising from our encreasing 
capital and extended commerce. In looking rounds you disco- 
vered no symptom of radical decay/ no proof of consuming 
strength 3 and although I have been accused of advancing a para- 
dox, while I maintained this proposition, I am convinced that 
the embarrassment stated as an evidence of decline, was a proof 
of the reality and the magnitude of our resources. I do not state 
these circumstances, to give any one an idea that I do not ar- 
dently wish for peace, but to shew that we are not yet arrived 
at 80 deplorable a state of wretchedness and abasement, as to be 
Compelled to make any insecure and dishonourable compromise. 
What, on the other hand, was the situation of the enemy ? They 
at first indeed were enabled to employ gigantic means of support, 
which from their extravagant nature, were temporary, not per- 
manent. They find also the additional expedient of disseminating 
new, unheard of, destructive principles 5 these they poured forth 
from the interior of Fiance, into all the quarters of Europe, 
where no rampart coidd be raised to oppose the dangerous, the 
fatal inundation. Although madness and fanaticism carried 
them thus far for a time, yet no rational man will deny that 
those persons formed a fair and reasonable conclusion, who 
thought that such resources could not be attended with either 
duration or stability. I need hardly recur to the subject of 
French finance, though it has a very considerable effect indeed 
upon the question, I have on this subject been accused of bring- 
ing forward groundless surmises, of using fanciful reasoning, 
of stating elaborate theories without authority. I have even beea 
complimented on my dexterity at tliis sort of argument, for the 
kind purpose of afterwards converting it into ridicule j but I shall 
not now stop to confirm what in this respect I have formerly 
asserted : I may surely, however, suppose that the admissions of 
the executive directory are true, particularly when officially con- 
veyed in the form of a message to one of their councils. Are wo 
told by themselves, that the only pay of their troops are the 
horrors of nakedness and famine 5 that their state contractors. 
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their judges, and all other public functloDaries^ receive no patt 
of their salaries } that the roads are impassable, that the public 
hospitals and general interests of charity are totally neglected, 
that nothing, in short, remains in a state of oiganization but 
murder and assassination ? — Is this a true picture drawn by them* 
selves^ and can this be the time for Europe to prostrate itself at 
the foot of Francci — suppliantly to bow the knee^ and ignomi* 
nioudy to receive its law ? 

If these considerations would not have justified this countrf 
in refusing to treat unless upon the principle of restoring to the 
emperor the territories of which he has been stripped, at least it 
h sufficient reason to entitle us to refuse to the French republic 
ifi-the moment of delibitated power and exhausted resource^ what 
we should have disdained to grant to France in the proudest days 
of her prosperous and flourishing monarchy. Jt was reason 
enough why we should not desert our allies, nor abandon our 
engagements, and why we should not agree to yield up to Franco 
for the pretence of preventing future wars, what for two cen- 
turies our ancestors thought it wise to contend to prevent the 
French from obtaining possession of 3 and why, after the recorded 
weakness <^the repuWic, we onghtnot to resign without a stru^le/ 
what the power and the riches of France in other times could never 
extort.. What then were we to attain by the conquests we had 
achieved ? For ourselves, we had nothing to ask ^ we demanded 
the return of no ancient possessions 3 we sued not for liberty ta 
maintain our independence, to reject the fraternal embrace, and 
prevent the organization of treason. These do not rest upon the 
permission of the enemy; they depend upon the valour, 
the intrepidity and the patriotism of the people of this country. 
We desired. Sir, only to preserve our good faith inviolate, and 
' were ready to sacrifice all our own advantages, to obtain what 
we could not honourably give away without the consent of the 
emperor. Could we possibly ask less at the outset of a negoci- 
ation? I touch, no doubt, upon a delicate subject, but I ask, 
could we even have demanded the consent of the emperor to ask 
less^? Whatever might have been the disposition of the emperor 
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to peace^ would he have been content to agree to inferior terms^ 
vhen the campaign was not yet closed,— wh«i the enemy were 
yet struck with the effects of the brilliant and glorioua success 
with which the Imperial arms have lately been attended on the 
side of the Rhine^ when the exertions in Italy might have been 
expected to communicate to the affairs of Austria in that quarter, 
the same tide of victory by which the frontiers of Germany were 
distinguished ? Could we have asked less, consistently with the 
good faith we owe to that ally, to whose exertions and to whose 
victories we have been so much indebted j that ally to whom we 
are so closely bound by congenial feelings, with whom we par* 
ticipate in the glory of adversity retrieved, and of prosperity 
restored ? In doing this, I am confident the house will agree in 
thinking that we do not do too much. 

By the terms proposed, all the territoiy between the Rhine and 
the Moselle was to be ceded by France, subject to future modi* 
fication. When the French conquests in Italy were stated a$ 
objects of resti/:ution, it was not from that to be inferred that 
Savoy and Nice were included, for in no geographical view could 
they be considered as component parts of that country. All the 
propositions underwent discussion between the plenipotentiary 
of his Majesty and the French minister^ only the British mi- 
nister informed the minister of France, that as to the Nether* 
lands, his Majesty could, on no account, retract any part of his 
propositions, but that every thing else should be subject to modi* 
fication. These offers. Sir, I maintain to have been extremely 
liberal in their principle, and more so, when we consider the 
application of it. We carried the principle of compensation to 
the fullest extent, when we offered to give up all that we had 
taken, reserving one subject only for consideration, which de- 
pended on a treaty, and which I shall presently mention j and 
we asked no more than what, by the strictest ties of justice and 
honour, we were bound to demand. Let me appeal to every one 
present if this conduct was not fair, just, and reasonable; if k 
did not bespeak sincere intentions and an anxious wish on the 
part of his Majesty to procure peace, consistently witli good faith 
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and security to himself and his allies, and if it was not entitled 
to a candid reception from the enemy! As to the value of the 
French possessions which we offered to give up, it must be con- 
fessed that the same evils with which France has been afflicted 
have been jextended to the colonial possessions -, they have un- 
doubtedly been much depreciated, much impoverished; but after 
all, they are of infinite importance to the commerce and marine 
of France. The valuable post of St Domingo ^ the military and 
commercial advantages of Martinique ; the peculiarly favourable 
militar)- situation of St. Lucia 3 the importance of Tobago to this 
country j wh^n we combine these, and place them in an united 
point of view, we have some reason to doubt whether there was 
not some degree of boldness on the part of his Majesty's ministers. 
to make such overtures ; we have some reason to suspect the 
wisdom of the measure, rather than to cavil at the insufficienc/ 
©f the offer. 

I come now more particularly to mention what relates to the 
Spanish part of St. Domingo, in the late negotiation. By a 
former treaty with Spain, made at the peace of Utrecht, in the 
year 17^3, Spain engages not to alienate any of her possession* 
in America and the West Indies, without the consent of Great 
Britain. Have we not then a right to take advantage of thi* 
circumstance, on the present occasion, and to hold out our coa-i 
sent to this alienation, as a part of the compensation offered oi^ 
the part of this country ? In what consists the right of the French 
to the Spanish parts of St, Domingo? Is it the right of possession ? 
No ! they never yet have been in possession. Is it then merely 
the right of title? No! for their title is derived from the alien- 
ation of the Spaniards, who had no right to transfer it without 
the consent of this country. But it may be said that tliis treaty 
is old and obsolete. On the contrary, having been kept sacred 
up to the year 179Q9 it has gained strength by a long prescription; 
besides it has been recognized and confirmed at the end of every 
war since that time, and particularly so in the definitive treaty 
of 1783. It may be objected, however, and has indeed been 
urged on this occasion, that England herself has violated this 
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treaty in the transaction of Pensacola and Florida; but this ar* 
gument depends upon an obvious fallacy. Ihe agreement with 
respect to the Spanish dominions in America and the West Indies 
was made between this country and Spain. Now> although the 
two parties to the agreement may^ by consent at pleasure, mo« 
dify their respective interests, it does not follow that either party 
can, without the consent and to the disadvantage of the other, 
introduce the interests of third parties. Upon eveiy view of this 
subject, then, I ask if we have not a fair and reasonable right to 
avail ourselves of the advantages arising to us from the treaty of 
Ubrecht? 

Sir, I think, that from the great extent of the subject, it will- 
be unnecessary for me to trouble the house with any £strther ob- 
servadon on that part of it; but I must request the attention of 
the house to the nature of the terms proposed with respect to 
the meditated peace between this country and her allies; atid first 
with respect to Holland, a country whichj although now hostile 
to us, I cannot help considering as having, at the commencement 
of the present war, been concerned in alliance with us in car- 
xying it on, and connected in our interest by every tie of internal 
policy — ^a country which is now only opposed to us in conse* 
quence of the restraint imposed by the overbearing armsof France. 
However, Sir, notwithstanding Holland was our ally, and an 
/ally, whose protection against the common enemy was one of 
[ the causes of our entering into the war ; yet, as circumstances 
have occurred, which have compelled Holland to become the 
enemy of this country, I must, of necessity, treat her as such j 
I must consider her in the relation, in " which she stands with 
respect to France, though at the same time I cannot biing myself 
to forget she was formerly am ally, whose friendship was attended 
with reciprocal advantages to herself and to this country. I am 
satisfied, if it were possible to replace Holland in the situation 
in which she formerly stood, and restore her legitimate govern- 
ment, not nominally, but permanently and effectually, that such 
a restoration would undoubtedly redound to the advantage of this 
country. But as it is perhaps a question of too remote contio* 
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gencjr to consider the advantage which we should acquire hj 
the restofatioQ of Holland to her former system, such an event, 
either nominall/ or reaUy^ being extremely unlikely under the 
present aspect of things, I shall therefore refrain from arguing 
the point. Now, Sir, as to the conduct pursued on the part of 
this country, with regard to her connectieeattMi5itl2^t;her powers, 
iind supposing for the present that Holland may^or a time 
. reooain subject to France, I may be allowed to assert that the 
terms proposed by this country, on behalf of her allies, were such 
as could only be dictated by a principle of moderation, of disin- 
terestedness, and earnest desire for peace. This country having 
nothing to ask for iierself, was induced to surrender a consider« 
aUe part, nay, almost the whole of her acquisitions, for the 
purpose oi inducing the French to give up to our allies that ter- 
iltoiy she has wrested from them. 

The continental possessions which France had acquired from 
HuUand, might perhaps be subject of discussion in what manner 
they were best to be arranged at once for the interest of Holland 
and of the allies. But these and the conquests made by this 
country must be considered, in the view of restitution, as 
merely an addition to the French power. We ought to consider 
thai those possessions, with regard to which no relation was to 
be admitted, were to be retained, in order that they might not 
become acqui^tions to the French government. In refusing to 
yield them up, we only refuse to put into the hands of the enemy 
the means of cariyii^ into effect the deep laid schemes oi ambition 
they have long cherished, and the plan they have conceived of 
ondermining our Indian empire, and destroying our Indian com« 
nteroe, by ceding out of our own hands, what may be deemed 
the bulwark (^ the wealth of this country, and the security of 
the Indian empire. These, indeed, were refused to be given up to 
our enemies; but every thing else which the valour and the arms 
of this eountry had acquired, which was valuable, was proposed 
to be made matter of negociation. This, Sir, was the nature of 
the propositions made at the very first moment when the n^p* 
eiation wuft doftuoeaced : and I stfpxn submit to the final decision 
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elation is (o be carried oo by means of couriers. And what is tttfi 
f eason they assign for this new basis ? Because Lord Maln^ea- 
buiy acted in a manner purely passivcj and liecause he coold 
assent to nothing without dispatcjiing couriers to obtain the sane* 
tion of his court Here one cannot help remarking the studied 
perverseness of the temper of the French government. When a 
courier was dispatched to Paris^ at the instance of the minister 
ef a neutral power^ in order to get a passport from the French 
govemmentj it was denied. A courier could not even obtain a 
passport^ thoiiigh the application was made to the executive direc- 
tory through the medium of the Danish minister. The reque^it 
of the Danish minister was not enough -, nothing could satisfy- 
them but a British minister. Well> a British minister was sent. 
At the commencement of the n^ociation he had occasion fre- 
quently to send dispatches to his court, because it is very weU 
known that there are a great m^ber of dificulties which 
attend the opening of every negociation, and because Lord 
.Malmesbury had been sent to F^ris before the preliminaries^ 
which are usually settled by means of couriers, were arranged^ 
While tbesj^ preliminaries were in a course of settling. Lord 
Malmesbury^s presence was barely widured, and the frequeot 
dispatches of his couriers were subjects of animadversion ', bat 
no sooner were these preliminaries settled, and the British 
lodnlster delivered in a projet, when there was less necessity 
far dispatching couriers, when the period for discussion waa 
arrived, when the personal presence of an ambassador was par- 
ticularly necessary, and when the King*s ministers announced to 
the French government that he was prepared to enter into dis- 
evasion upon the official memorials containing his prqjlei, than 
}ie was ordered to quit Paris, and leave the negociatioa to b« 
carried pile by means of couriers. Such is the precise forn^, 
and it W99 impossible to devise a better, in which a studied 
iostdl, refined and matured by the French directoiy, was off^^ 
to his Britannic Majesty. . 

. I now come to state the broad plain ground on which th^ 
^piestioa r^ts^ as fip: as the tenns, upon which we. are infitad 
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to treat on this nevt }m!a, are concerned. After havidg started 
a variety of captious objections at the opening of the negociation^ 
after the preliminaries were with much difficulty adjusted^ after 
an ultimaJtum was demanded^ almost before discussion had 
commenced! dfter the king's minister was ordered, in the moi^ 
insoldng manner^ to leave the territories of France^ after a 
tetraction by the executive directory of the original basis of 
negociation^ and the substitution of a new one in its place« they 
demand not as an ultimatum^ but as a preliminary^ to be per* 
mitted fo retain all those territories of whioh the chance of war 
has given them a temporary possession^ and respecting which 
tiiey have thought proper, contrary to every principle of equity 
tsA the received laws of nations^ to pass a constitutional iaw» 
declaring^ as they interpret it, that they shall not be alienated 
from the republic. Now whether this be the principle <^ their 
constitution or not^ upon which I shall afterwards have odcasloa 
to make aome observations, it was at least naturally to be sup* 
posed that the principle had been virtually set aside when tbf 
former basis of n^ociatlon was recognized by the French dir 
rectory s fox it must have been a strange admission of tha 
pnnciple of reciprocal compensations indeed, if they were obliged 
hy the rules of their constitution to retain all those conquestf 
which we were most bound in duty and in honour to insist 
upon their giving up, (not by any mystery of a new constitution^ 
whioh is little known^ and even among those who know it of 
doubtftd interpretation, but by public and known engagements) 
and if they were under the same constitutional necessity^ wbich 
they certainly are, of demanding the restitution of those coio* 
nies formerly in their possession, but which they have lost in 
the course of the war. Notwithstanding^ however^ their dis« 
avowal of this principle in the admission of the former basis of 
the iiegDciaitionj it is now alleged as a ground for the preten* 
sion, that they are entitled, as a matter of right, to demand 
from this country, not as an uliimatunh but as a piieliminaiy to 
the dispiXBslon of any articles of treaty^ that we shall make no 
p<^9ali ijDconsisteot with the laws and constitution of France* 

» 3 
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I know of oo law of nations which can in the remotest degree 
countenance such a perverse and monstrous daim. The an- 
nexation of territory to any state by the government of that state 
during the continuance of the war in which they have been 
acquired^ can never confer a claim which supersedes the treaties 
of their powers, and the known and public obligations of the 
difierent nations of Europe. It is impossible, in the mature of 
&ings, that the separate act of a separate government can ope- 
rate to the dissolution of the ties subsisting between other go« 
vemments, and to the abrogation of treaties previously con- 
duded : and yet this is the pretension to which the French 
government lay daim, and the acknowledgment of which thej 
hold out not as an uUimatum, but as a preliminary of negociation 
to the king of Great Britain and his allies. In my opinion, 
there is no principle of the law of nations dearer than this, thatj, 
when in the course of war any nation acquires new possessions. 
Rich nation has only temporary right to th?m, and they do not 
become property till the end of the war. This principle is in- 
controvertible, and founded upon the nature of things. For, 
supposing possessions thus acquired to be immediately annexed 
to the territory of the state by "which the conquest was made, 
and that the conqueror was to insist upon retaining them, be- 
cause he had passed a law that they should not be alienated^ 
might not the neighbouring powers, or even the hostile power, 
ask — ^Who gave you a right to pass this law ? , What have we tp 
do with the regulations of your municipal law ? Or, what au- 
thority have you, as a separate state, by any annexation of terr 
ritory to your dominions, to cancel existing treaties, and to de- 
stroy the equilibrium established among nations ? Were this 
pretension to be tolerated, it would be a source of eternal hos- 
tility, and a perpetual bar to negociation between the contending 
parties; because the pretensions of the one would be totally 
irreconcileable with those of the other. 

This pretension in the instance of France has been as incon« 
Sistent in its operations as it was unfounded in its origin. Th^ 
possessions whici^ they have lost in the West Indies in th^ 
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coarse of the war, they made independent republics 5 and 
what 18 still more singular, Tobago, which they have lost 
in the war, and which is retained by British arms, is a 
part of indivisible France. I should not be surprised to hear 
that Ireland, in conseqyience of the rumour which has been 
circulated of their intention to attempt "^n invasion upon that 
country, is constitutionally annexed to the territories of the 
republic, or even that the city of Westminster is a part of in- 
divisible France. There is a distinction, no doubt, betweei^ 
the Netherlands and the Westrlndia islands, but it whim- 
sically happens that this principle of law, that this constitu- 
tional pretension is least applicable to those possessions upon 
which it is held out as operating by tlie French Government, 
and that the Austrian Netherlands, even by the letter of their 
own constitution, ought to be exempted from its operation. I 
own I am little qualified to read a lecture upon the French 
constitution, and perhaps I shall be acaised, in my interpreta- 
tion of it, of pretending to understand it better than they do 
themselves. Here I must remind my accusers, however, that 
even M. Delacroix, that great master of the law of nations, al- 
lows that on this point the constitution is not perfectly clear, 
and gives that particular interpretation of it upon the authority 
of the best publicists. 1 again repeat it — that, in discussing tha 
terms of a treaty with France, I am not obliged to know either 
her constitution or her laws, because it was unreasonable for 
her to advance a pretension upon a foundation inconsistent with 
the received law of nations and the established mature of things. 
But it will demonstrate their Insincerity and the shallowness of 
the subterfuges to which they have been obliged to have re- 
course, if I can sUew that no such law is in existence, and 
that their constitution leaves the government entirely at 
liberty to dispose of the possessions which they have ac- 
quired in war, in any way they may think proper. I have 
looked through this voluminous code [holding a copy of the 
constitution in his hand], and I think it may be considered as 
ap instance that a constitution upon paper, digesting and regu« 

^ 4 
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Tflting the conduct of municipal jurisprudence as weQ as tH 
foreign relations^ does not lead to the best application of thA 
true principles of political economy. In the copy of their con- 
stitution all I find upon the subject is a declaration that France is 
one and indivisible^ which is followed by a long list of depart- 
ments. And here I would recommend it to gentlemen to resld 
the report upon which this decree was founded, in which they 
will find that it\ was passed for the avowed purpose of obtaining 
for France an indisputable ascendant in Europe, and of suppress* 
ing the trade and commerce of rival nations. Overlooking how- 
ever, the principle of the decree, if it was found inapplicable to 
the possessions of the French in the East and West Indies, which 
they had previous to the war, it was certainly much more inap- 
plicable to the Austrian Netherlands, of which they have got 
possession in the course of the war \ and therefore the govern- 
ment, in holding out the principle as operating upon the latter^ 
and not to the former, apply it to that part of their territory to 
which it is least applicable. 

If we look at the provisions under the next title, respecting 
relations with foreign powers, the argument against the existence 
of any such principle in their constitution is confirmed : for we 
find the executive government is there vested with the full pow- 
er of treating, but all their treaties must be ratified by the legis- 
lative bodies, with the singular exception of secret articles, which it 
is in the power of the directory to put in execution without be- 
ing ratified, a proof that they are authorized by tl\e constitution 
to alienate territories belonging. to the republic. Allowing, 
however, that it is a principle of their constitution, is it an evil 
without a remedy ? No. M. Delacroix confesses that it may be 
remedied, but not without the inconvenience of callkig the 
primary assemblies. And are we then, after all the exertions 
that we have made in order to effect the object of g'feneral pacifi- 
cation, and after being baflBied in all our efforts by the stubborn 
pride and persevering obstinacy of the French government, 
after our propositions have been slighted, and our ambassador. 
Insulted, are we now io consent to sacrifice our engagements, 
axid to violate our treaties^ because^ forsooth^ it would be ji(« 
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tended with some inconvenience for them to call their primary 
dfesemblies^ in order to cancel a law which is incompatible with 
ihe principle of fair negociation ? Shall we forget our own ho* 
noor, our own dignity^ and our own duty, so far, as to acqui- 
esce in a principle as a pfeliminiuy to negociation, intolerable in 
its tendency, unfounded in &ct, inconsistent with the nature of 
tilings, and inadmissible by the law of nations? 

But this is not all thdsacri6ce they demand. This la not all the 
degradation to which they would have us submit. You must also 
engage, and as a preliminary too, to make no propositions which 
are contrary to the laws of the constitution, and the treaties Which 
iMnd the republic. Here they introduce a new and extraordi- 
nary clause, imposing a restriction still more absurd and unrea- 
sonable than the other. The republic of France may have made 
secret treaties which we know nothing about, and yet that go- 
vemment expects that we are not to permit our propositions to 
interfere with these treaties. In the former instance we had a 
text upon which to comment, but here we are in the state of 
those diviners who were left to gness at the dreams which they 
were called upcm to interpret How is it possible for this coun- 
try to know what secret articles there may be in the treaty be- 
tween France and Holland ? How can we know what the Dutch 
may have ceded to France, or whether France may not have an 
oath in heaven never to give up the territories ceded ,to her by 
Holland ? Who can know but her treaty with Spain contains 
some secret article guaranteeing to theiatterthe restitution of 
Gibraltar, or some important possession now belonging to his 
Majesty ? And how can I know whether the performance of SlI 
these engagements may not be included under the pretension 
which the French government now holds out ? How is it pas- 
nble for me to sound where no line can fathom ? And even 
after you have acceded to these preliminaries^ in what situation 
do you stand ? After accepting of terms of which you are en* 
tirely ignorant, and giving up all that it is of importance for you 
to keep, you at last arrive at a discussion of the government 
which France may chuse to give to Italy, and of the fate which 
ibe may be pleased to assign to Germany. Infact^ the (question 
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is not, how much you will give for peace, but how znuch dis* 
grace you will suiTer at the outset, how much degradation yoii 
will submit to as a preliminary ? In these circumstances, then^ 
are we to persevere in tlie war with a spirit and energy worthy 
of the British name and of the British character j or are we, by 
sending couriers to Paris, to prostrate ourselves at the feet of a 
stubborn and supercilious government, to do' what they require, 
and to submit to whatever they may impose? I hope there is 
not a hand in his Majesty's councils that would sign the propo- 
sals, that there is not a heart in this house that would sanction 
the measure, and that there is not an individual in the Britisli do- 
minions who would act as the courier, 

Mr. Pitt concluded with moving, 

*' That an humble address be presented to his Majesty, to 
assure his Majesty, that that house also felt the utmost concern 
that his Majesty's earnest endeavours to effect the restoration of 
peace had been unhappily frustrated, and that tlie negociation, 
in which he had been happily engaged, had been abruptly broken 
oiFby the peremptory refusal of the French government to treat, 
except upon a basis evidently inadmissible, and by their having 
in consequence required his Majesty's plenipotentiary, to quit 
Paris within forty-eight hours. 

" To thank his Majesty for having directed the several me- 
morials and papers which had been exchanged in the course of 
the late discussion, and the account transmitted to his Majesty 
of its final result, to be laid before the house. 

" That they were perfectly satisfied, from the perusal of thestt 
papers, that his Majesty's conduct had been guided by a sin- 
cere desire to effect the restoration of peace, on principles 
suited to the relative situation of the belligerent powers, and 
essential for the permanent interests of his Majesty's king- 
doms, and the general security of Europe : whilst hi^ ene^ 
mies had advanced pretensions at once inconsistent with those 
objects, unsupported even on the grounds on which they were 
professed to rest, and repugnant both to the system established 
by repeated treaties 5 and to the principles and practice which 
had hitliertu regulated the intercourse of independent nations. 
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/' To assure his Majesty^ that, under the protection of Provi- 
dence, he might place th€ fullest reliance on the wisdom and 
firmness of his parliament, on the tried valour of his forcesbj 
sea Bxsi land, ^nd on the zeal, public spirit, and resources of hia 
kingdoms, for vigorous and effectual support in the prosecution 
of a contest, which it did not depend on his Majesty to termi- 
nate, and which involved in it the security and permanent inte- 
rests of this countzy and of £)urope/* 

The House divided on j^n amendment moved by Mr. Fox, centurinf the 
^ymduct Qf ministers in the negociation : 

For the amendment - - 37 
Against it -••--- - Q12 

The address was then agreed to. 
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Mr- Pitt moved the order of the day for taking intocoitsidenoion tlie 
IbHowing message from his Majesty, 

•' GEORGE R. 

" His Majesty thinks it proper to comn^unicate to the House of Commons, 
without delay, the measure adopted to obviate the effects which might be 
(occasioned by the unusual demand of specie lately made from different parts 
jOf the csuotry on the metropolis. 

'* The peculiar nature and exigency of the case appeared to require, in the 
fir^t ixistance, the measure contained in the order of council, which ht« 
Majesty has directed to be laid before the House.* In recommending this 
important subject to the immediate, and serious attention of the House of 
Commons, his Majesty relies with the utmost con6dencc on the experienced 
■risdom and firmness of his parliament, for taking such measures as may be 
|)est calculated to meet any temporary pressure, and to call forth, in the most 
^cctual manner, the exclusive resources of this kingdom, in su]>port of ihieir 
sialic afid commercial credit, and in defence of their deaiest interests. 

G. R.- 
f See next page. • 
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tbr mcsMife l>etng sead i>y the Speaker^ 
Mr. Fit T rose: 

Sir, I gave noUce yesterday that I should first move an address te> 
liiA Majesty^ returning him thanks for his most gracious comma^ 
nicatioD^ and assuring him that the house would immec^tely 
proceed to take into consideration the object recommended hi th^ 
nes^e to their seridi^s attenticm. 1 stated that my next nxoti<»i 
would be for the appointment of a select committee to enquire 
into the amount of the outstanding engagements of the bank» 
and the means they had of making good their engagements. As 
with respect to my first motion^ for expressing our thanks to his 
Majesty^ and assuring him of our readiness to take immediate 
steps to comply with his recommendation^ there can iscarcely hm 

• Copy of the Order of Privy Council* 

** At the Gmtunl Ckamier, WTutehaU^ February 20» 1^91* 
^* % tlie Lord» of his Majesty's most honourable Privy Council. F^esetttt 
The Lovd Chancellor^ tol Spencer^ 
Lord President, Earl of Liverpool^ 

Duls of Poftlandy Ix>rd Grenville^ 

Itf ar^nis ConiwalUsy M'r Chancellor of the Exdicqnes* 

** tfpon the representation of the Chanoellpr of the Bxchequcri stating, 
liuKt from the result of the infof mation which he has received^ 9nd pf the 
inquiries which it has been his duty to make respecting the effect of the 
tmusisa! demands for specie that have been made upon the metropolis, in 
consequence of ill-founded or exaggerated alarms in different parts of the 
country, it appears, that unless some measure is immediately taken> there 
iMty he reason to apprehend a want of a sufficient supply of cash to ataswer 
^ exigencfes^ of the public serrice. It is the unanimous opinion of ih^ 
l^ottrd that it is imlispcnsably rtecessaiy for the public servicci that the dive^ 
Ipfs of the Bartk of England should fbrt>ear issuing any cash in pfiymenfi 
imtH the sense of parliament can be t^en on that subject, and the propel 
ineasures adopted thereupon, for maintaining the means of circulstioo, an4 
inserting the public and commercial credit of the kingdom at this important 
conjuncture ; and it is ordered, that a copy pf this minute be transmittal 
to the dtrectofs of the Bank of England ; a|id the^ are hereby reqaiie4» 
po the grounds of the exigency of the case» to 9PQform thereto ttntil thf 
nePSp of parliament can be taken as aforesaidf . 
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supposed to take plaoe any 4ifferende of opmioa* I will not In 
pricing that motioQ detain the houae any longer, bntcoatCDt 
Oi jjieU* with, moving, 

^ Tbit an bomUe address be presented to bis Majealf, t9 m^ 
turn thinks £ot his most gracious message, and to assure him ifaaC 
the bonse would proceed, without delay, to the deliberation of 
■the importunt aolject, ^hich his M^esty has recommended to 
•theiir atteot^m; and that his Majesty might rely on the eaxacst 
and anxious desire of the house to adopt such measuies as maf 
be beat calculated to meet the pressure of any temporary di^Sicul* 
ties, and to call ^artfa at this present conjuncture, the exteor 
4tove resources c^ the kingdom, in support of our public and 
ccnuQercial eredit, and in defence of our deareat interests.'* 
Mr. Dimdas seoomied the mottoa, tHiidi was curiod itemhe tmstimdmm§i^ 

Mr. Pitt <ben .proceeded »— 

I su^ested that it was also my intention this day to submit to 
the house a motion, that there should be appointed a select com.- 
.mittee to make such enquiry into the state <^ the bank as migh)t 
be OQjftcei?ed to be necessary, and to collect such informaticii 
with reflect to the cifcumsteaces of the time, as ofiight be su£- 
fioeat to point out the necessity oi the measure adopted by the 
bank in consequence of an order of council, and at the san^e time 
.Justifying the members of that house ia taking the proper steps to 
confirm and enforce that measure, - 

With respect to the first st^ to be aaoertainD^ the rtate of the 
toapk, that akeady has in a great measure been ascertained by die 
cosifijence of public opinion* Of this public opinion the most 
.une^nvocal and satisfactory proofs have been afforded, even 
. withm the short space that has elapsed since the minute of oou9« 
cil has been issued. It has been clearly evinced that tbero is ap 
doubt entertaiped with iiespect to thesoWity rf thftbank to answw 
all the demands of iu creditors. At this trying period that has 
x^ % tlie ewtipnof the good sense and the ^^^ 
listen, tbeirgood sense, and their fortitude have b^n disphijed 
Ma wa^ eqp^ creditable t^ thfms^es^ and auspicioiMLtQ the 
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public wel^re. Bat though there can be no hesitation with i 
-pect to the soMly of the bank, undoobtedlj at so important a 
period, and under those critical circumstances whidi now require 
the interference of the house^ it is incumbent upon them to take 
the proper means to satisfy themselves, that the measure which 
has been adopted in consequence of the opinion of council, was 
occasioned by unavoidable emergency, and had become indis- 
pensably necessary. It is the more incumbent uponthem tain- 
stitute this enquiry, and obtain the fullest conviction on this head, 
'as it is proposed that parliament should now be called upon to 
confirm that opinion, and to sanction the measure by an act of 
the legislature. I am indeed confident that the result of the m- 
vestigation will be such, as not only to leave no doubt that the 
gecurity of the bank is as unquestionable, as it is unquestioned, 
but will completely establish the propriety of adding the public 
security to the security and property of the bank. Witkrespect 
to the amount of the outstanding demands on the bank, and the* 
'means which they possess for discharging their obligations, I am 
satisfied that the enquiry will be comprised in a short compass^ 
and that from the result of a \ery short investigation, the advaa- 
tage of the measure already adopted will appear so obvious, as to 
lay the natural foundation of every further proceeding on the part 
of this house. It is proposed that' the public security should be 
given, not only for the outstanding claims on the bank which 
exist at the present moment, but also for those additional issues 
of paper which may be deemed advisable. 

There is, however, one point, which fi^ora the novelty and 
importance of the conjuncture, it is necessary should be well 
understood. ^As to the degree of satisfaction proper to be ob- 
tained with respect to the grounds of necessity on which the 
'measure has been adopted, it must appear to every reflecting 
man that this is a subject of enquiry of so critical and delicate a 
nature, that it cannot, consistently with public safety, be 
pushed to great particularity or minuteness of detail. It cannot 
be doubtful to any man acquainted with the subject, that it 
would be highly iiiq>roper for the committee to* enter mtb a 
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minute and, parttcofeir enqniry into the precise state of the dif- 
ferent descriptions of specie belonging to the bank, to proceed 
to a dissection of their accounts, and to state the balance of 
cash. These are circumstances that could not be disclosed 
-without great imprudence, and the risk of permanent incon- 
venience. It must be evident that the enquiry ougfit to be 
conducted in the most discreet manner, consistently with the 
•bject of procuring thfr information necessary for the satisfaction 
of the house. It must be felt that so novel a measure would 
not in the first instance have been adopted without a strong 
conviction of its necessity. It would be proper, then, that the 
. business be confided to a secret committee, and that they be 
expressly instructed by the house not to push their enquiries too 
xninutely into the particulars I have suggested, but to confine 
their investigation to such circumstances of the general state of 
the bank, as may be sufficient for the purpose in view. My 
' object, Iherefore, is to move for the appointment of a cora- 
xnittee to ascertain the general state of the funds and obligations 
of the bank^ to examine into the grounds of the necessity of the 
xneasure already adopted, and to suggest what further measures 
ought to be taken by parliament in pursuance of the minute of 
council. It is not for me to point out in what manner tlie 
members of that committee ought to exercise the important trust 
confided to them by the house : but if it should be proved by 
the evidence of the members of the bank direction, that the 
extent of the late demands upon the bank, and the rapidity 
with which they were brought forward, were likely to occasion 
•uch^a pressure as not to leave a sufficient fund for the public 
service, and that their opinion in this respect entirely coincided 
with the opinion of his Majesty's ministers ; a strong argument 
will Burely then be afforded that the measure, which the ne- 
cessity of the times required on the part of the executive admi- 
Distration, it is incumbent on the legislature to confirm and 
enforce. This is the only point on which the committee 
are called upon to inquire, or which it can be important for 
th^m to establish , and in pursuing tys object of investigation^ 
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the^ are by no mettis oalled to push their enquiries into cireom* 
stances^ the disclosure of which would be attended with tempo- 
rary injury to the credit of the country, and with pemianent 
embarrassment to the operations of the bank. On these grounds 
I am desirous to rest tlie motion, which I shall now submit to 
the house.. The motion is to the following eifect,— 

'' That a committee be appointed to examine and state the 
total amount of outstanding demands on the bank of Eng^imd, 
and likewise of the funds for discharging the same, and to 
report the result thereof to the house, togetiia: with thdr 
opinion of the necessity of providing for tht confirmation and 
continuance of the measures taken, in pursuance of the mi- 
nute of council, on the 26th instant." — 

Some remarks which fell from Sir William Pulteney and Mr. Hussey, in 
the couree of the debate, induced Mr. Pitt to reply: — 

He said, he bad been called upon so immediately by the ho- 
nourable baronet, and the gentleman who had just sat down^ 
that be hoped for the indulgence bf the house while he made a 
few observations, which were the more necessary as so much 
misconception was evident in the manner in which the subject 
had been taken up. The honourable baronet was alarmed at 
the way in which the proposal was conceived, as it implied 
that the measure was to be permanent. He could assure the 
house, however, that nothing could be farther from his inteo** 
tion. So much the contrary, tliat he had not the smallest ob- 
jection that a limited time should be fixed; and the words firom 
which the conclusion of its continuation was inferred, had be^ 
introduced solely in this view. The measure which it had been 
judged proper to take, and which had given rise to the order of 
council, was one, however, which, while it continued, ought 
to have tlie sanction of legislative authority. This was the 
reason which urged him to simplify and to accelerate the in- 
quiry upon which the house was called upon^ to decide. It wa« 
a measure which required the utmost promptitude. Whatever 
inquiries i^t might be afteni^'ards thought advisable to pursue j 
•whatever retrospect of past events might be made, and whatever 
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remedies might be suggested by a general consideration of future 
qontingencies, the present measures required an investigation 
less extensive, and a decision more expeditious. The question 
for the house at present was, whether they wished a measure 
which was conceived necessary, to remain so long as the ex- 
tended inquiry wOuld demand, without the sanction of legis- 
lative authority? If they were of opinion that, in the present* 
circumstances, it would not be proper to leave it without that 
sanction, they ought to narrow the inquiry. 

With respect to the causes which produced the necessity of 
the measure, opinions would be as different as the sentiments of 
individuals. He was ready to say, however, that the Austrian 
loan^ though one of the causes which might influence the great 
events which operated on our situation, was not the ifnmediatd 
cause to which the necessity was to be ascribed. Was it ne- 
cessary to go into so extensive a field of inquiry to ascertain 
whether a specific measure, already foiind necessary, was to be 
sanctioned for a limited time by legislative authority? The in- 
quiiy which was most practicable was certainly at present that 
Xs^hich was most prudent. The causes which may have con- 
tributed to produce this situation, the remedies that may be 
applied to obviate its bad effects, and the means which may be 
adopted to prevent its taking place in future, were considera- 
tions undoubtedly of the highest magnitude and importance j 
but they were less urgent than the immediate inquiry he had 
proposed, because they might be^ postponed without incon- 
venience : they would afford room for calm and temperate de- 
liberation : they would be discussed to greater advantage after a 
pause of reflection, and with the coolness of the understanding, 
instead of being taken up in the first ebullition of passion, and 
in the warmth of immature consideration. The honourable 
gentleman wished to know what was the cause of the measure 
which it was judged prudent to adopt. He would take th& 
liberty to say, that the sudden drain upon the metropolis wai 
unconnected with any circumstances which could infer either 
the deficiency of the bank^ or the unprosperous situation of the 

VOL, III. F 
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coantr3r. The rates of foreign excbaoges nerer were moi« 
flourishing than at this moment The necessity of the measure 
originated in a sudden demand beyond the usual average. With 
regard to the quantities of money exported, and the renuttances 
recelvedji it was a point which the house could ascertzua by a 
motion of their own better than by any question put to him. 
This run might have« occasioned a demand, which, when 
connected with the alarm which prevailed, would have pro- * 
duced the worst effects, and reduced^ the country to a very 
dangerous situation. The short question for the house, how- 
ever, was, to prove the reality of the situation which bad 
produced the order of council. The causes would be so diffe- 
rently viewed according to political and commercial opinions of 
men, that they more properly belonged to future discussion. 
The inquiry immediately relating to the point before the house 
was urged in the first instance by every consideratioh of public 
interest and public duty. 

With regard to the observation of the honourable gentleman, 
" pay the bank what they have advanced, and they will be able 
to answer all the demands," it was founded entirely on mistake. 
Did the honourable gentleman imagine that the bank advanced 
their specie to government ; or that he, with rapacious hand, 
had seized upon so much money as he had mentioned ? By fJEir 
the greater part of (hat sum was floating advances, not now 
made for the first time } nor was there more now outstanding 
than had been itpon many occasions before he came into office. 
The advances were commonly made in notes, and paid in th© 
same manner ; unless the bank had no other advances but those 
to government, and unless these occasioned an issue of their 
paper, inferring a demand for specie which otherwise would not 
have taken place, it could not be said that the advances to go- 
vernment could in any view produce the difficulties of the bank 
for cash. It; was not impossible that, upon some future occa* 
sion, a loan might be required, for the purpose of taking up 
tliese floating advances; but, did the honourable gentleman 
conceive that such a loan could be in specie ? This was not the 
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moment^ in the midst of these embarrassments^ to propose such 
a loan; aod, though it were transacted, it could not supply 
the bank with a single additional guinea in cash. Surely it would 
not be proposed to give up the inquiry into the measure which - 
he had brought forward, and, instead of it, require him to 
borrow money for such purposes, and with such expectations as 
this. 

The honourable gentleman supposed that taxes were paid in 
specie, and that the public creditor, on the other hand, was not 
to be paid at all. The public creditor, however, like every 
other person, often received notes instead of cash. Upon such 
a question as this, it was proper to look at general usage. It 
was a fact well known, that loans were often advanced without; 
any expectation of being paid in specie ^ nor could the bank 
ever have it in contemplation, that every quarterly dividend was 
to be paid in cash ; nor did they form their arrangements upoa 
that supposition. All the receipt of the revenue paper was 
taken in the same manner. The observations of the honourable 
gentleman were entirely founded in mistake 5 and, as he hoped 
he was guided by motives of candour, he would be aware of the 
false grounds on which he had formed his conclusions. He 
should repeat, therefore, that the inquiry which was necessary 
to be entered upon at present was comprehended in his original 
proposal : whatever went beyond that object might> with much 
greater advantage, be referred to a future opportunity* 

Mr. Sheridan then moved, as an amendment to the motion, ** That the 
committee should inquire mto the causes which produced the order of 
council of the t2dth instant." 
The amendment was negadved. 

Ayes -----* 86 

Noes 244 

and the ori^nal motion was afterwards agreed to. 
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March 9, 1797. 



iTiiE House having resolved itself into a committee of the whole House to 
take into consideration the reports of the Committee of Secrecy, appointed to 
Inquire into the affairs of the Bank, 

Mr. Pitt expressed himself as follows: 

I rise in consequence of the notice which I gave on a formefr 
day of my intention to make some propositions on the pfesenft 
state of public affairs^ grounded on the reports of the secret 
committee appointed to inquire ^n to the affairs of the bank^ and 
the necessity of providing for the continuance of the operation of 
the order in council of the 26th of February last. These reports 
relate to two distinct points — tlie state of the funds of the bank, 
and the necessity of continuing the restriction by which the issue 
t)f specie is at present suspended. With respect to the first point, 
there undoubtedly app^red from the beginning of the discussion 
an almost univei-sal p^suasion of the solidity of the funds of that 
corporation. It was the opinion of those who were most in- 
terested in its concerns, and it was readily adopted by persona 
more immediately conversant in pecuniaty transactions, who 
evinced the sincerity of their confidence by the measures which, 
they at first adopted, and the line of conduct they have since 
pursued. The report of the select committee confirmed the 
general impression respecting the stability of its resources } and 
never till this day have 1 heard them questioned.* That their 
assets greatly exceed all demands which can be made on them 
cannot be disputed. ' 

The only part of the honourable gentleman^sf speech on which 
I find myself called upon to make any observations, was that lit 

• Mr. Sheridan had previously risen to give notice of his intention to movr 
on the next day, that immediate steps should be taken to pay the moaeya^ 
vanced by the Directors of the Bank lo^Govemment^ 

f Ml, Sheridan. 
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which he denied that the eleven millions doe from government 
to the bank formed any part of its funds. The fact is, the sum 
of eleven millions is the -original capital of tliat corporation* 
The security of every trader is the oridnal capital that he hz$ 
embarked in trade ; to deny therefore, that the original isapit^l 
of the bank, if it still remains unimpaired and secme, is part of 
their assets, is to deny every mercantile principle upon which 
sepurity is constructed, or trade carried on. When we look a^ 
the ultimate solidity of the funds of the bank (and it is to their 
ultimate solidity that, at present, we ought to look), we must 
look at their original capital, at the amount of their good debt, 
io short, at every species of property which is available for the 
liquidation of their outstanding demands. The honourable gen-» 
lleman seems in his ideas to have confounded the amount of the 
property of the bank with another question wholly distinct from 
this) how far the bank has carried on an advantageous trade. If 
we were to consider this question, the original capital could not 
certainly be brought into the account of gain: If the capital was 
diminished, then they would have lost by their trade, and if it 
was increased, they would have gained, but the capital in it$ 
original state could not be placed in the account of gain. This 
is a question, however, quite foreign to the present subject of 
discussion. It forms no part of our inquiry, for we have nothing 
to do with the internal economy of the bank. Considering it as 
a corporation, it is sufficient for the public to know that it is a 
nch corporation, and that, were it now to close its accounts, it 
could divide among the holders of stock a sum considerably 
larger than .the capital which they originally emb^ked in the 
^nn. Tbe honourable gentleman contends that this debt of 
eleven qaillipn^ isftot demandable from government by the bank^ 
^d that ij: ought gi^ly to bp considered as the principal of a three 
per cent. aQnuity. But if government found that the bank was 
unfit for business, \rould it continue in its hands the monopoly ; 

of a business which it cannot manage P-r-and whenever this mo- |^ 
zu^ly is taken from them, this sum of eleven millions must be I 
jej^ld. The object of inquiry was to ascertain the ultimate 

?3 
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solidity of the bank. Its ultimate solidity is asserted in the report 
of the secret committee upon your table 3 ^d so far from being 
liable to any of the animadversions of the honourable gentleman 
in the inquiry, the committee would not have done their duty 
had they not included this eleven millions among its assets. This 
Is a part of their debt, vi^hich rests upon the best possible se- 
curity, because it rests upon the aggregate povjrers of the country. 
The report of the conunittee then confirms tlie opinion of the 
stability of the bank 3 an opinion in which I had formerly the 
satisfaction of hearing every person concur, and which even tiie 
honourable gentleman himself expressed most decidedly, wheii 
the business was under discussion on a former day. But the inquiry 
into the state of the funds of the bank is nearly connected with 
the question of the general policy of suspending for a time its 
payments in specie. A suspension of these payments is a «tep 
which certainly ought not to be taken, excepting in a case of the 
most urgent necessity. If this necessity, however, at present 
exists, and, after the report of the secret committee it cannot 
^dmit of doubt, we must submit t6*the adoption of a measure, 
which certainly it would be desirable in other circumstances to 
avoid, not however without the important consolation that, not- 
withstanding the temporary embarrasments arising from a com- 
bination of causes afterwards to be inquired into, theie are funds 
amply sufficient for the security of those who cannot have their 
demands satisfied for a time. 

When I come to consider the second report, with all due res- 
pect for the committee, I must own that I lament exceedingly, 
their having confined themselv9s within narrower limits than 
what I understood to be the province of their inquiry. We had 
formerly some discussion upon the difficulty of discriminating 
precisely between the existence of the necessity and the cause by 
which it has been produced, and perhaps it is impossible to draw 
the exact lipe-betw^en them. But without entering at all into 
piinute distinctions, plain sense teaches us that there is a differ- 
ence between an event and its cause. And when a committee 
was appointed to incjuire into the necessity of the bank suspendlQg 
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its pajment in specie, I did conceive that they would have 
inquired into the necessity of taking, as well as of continuing^ the 
measure. They have only reported, however, upon the necessity 
of continuing it, without expressing any opinion upon the pro* 
priety of having adopted it . But according to this report, it now. 
appears to be necessary. I admit that it may have become ne- 
cessary, merely in consequence of having been adopted 5 in rea-» 
soning therefore upon its continuance, I shall not consider the 
reports as sanctioning the issue of the order in council.' I cannot 
read the report, however, without believing it to have been the 
opinion of the committee, that the continuance of its operation 
is necessary for a time ; for what time is another question : I 
certainly feel the ncessity of it on very different grounds than 
because it has once been taken 5 but all I wish now is, that 
abe house will proceed upon the recommendation of the com* 
snittee. 

What may be the proper time for continuing it, and how far 
it may be proper to entrust government with the power of 
shortening the definite time that may be fixed^ or how far it may 
be wise to leave it to their discretion to prolong the period of its 
operation, if it should be necessary beyond that definite time, 
-will be matter for discussion in the progress of the bill. I shall 
now only move, that the chairman be directed to move £br leave 
to bring in a bill, to continue and confirm the order in council 
of the 26th of February, for a time to be limited. The house 
will feel that, by agreeing to this motion, they will sanction the 
prohibition with their legislative authority, and the consequent 
propriety of extending their protection af the same time that they 
extend their authority. It will be easily seen that I allude to a 
bill of indemnity to those who upon their own responsibility 
issued an order, which certainly was illegal, and could only be 
justified by the urgent necessity of the moment. I am aware 
that it does not yet appear^ whether ministers ought or ought 
*not to be indemnified, nor do I think that this is the proper time 
for such a discussion, because parliament cannot form any judg* 
meat of a measure profi$Ssing to have been taken on nece$sityi 

y4 
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ioliditj of the bonk. Its ultumte soliditj is asserted id the report 
of the secret committee open joor table^ and so £ir from being 
liable to any of the animadrersions of the honoarable gentleman 
in the inqniry^ the coimnittee woold not have done their duty 
bad they not included this eleven millioDS among its assets. This 
is a part of their debt, which rests upon the best possible se- 
curity, because it rests upon the aggr^te powers of the country. 
The report of the committee then confirms the opinion of the 
stability of the bank j an opinion in which I had formerly the 
satisfaction of hearing every person concur, and which even the 
honourable gentleman himself expressed most decidedly, ^irheii 
the business was under discussion on a former day. But the inquiry 
into the state of the funds of the bank is nearly connected with 
the question of the general policy of suspending for a tim6 Its 
payments in specie. A suspension of these payments is a -step 
which certainly ought not to be taken, excepting in a case (^ tbe 
most urgent necessity. If this necessity, however, at j^/eMot 
exists, andj after the report of the secret committee it cannot 
admit of tloubt, we must submit to' the adoption of a nieasare, 
vliich ccrtaiiily it would be desirable in other circnmstanc^ to 
uvoid, not however without the important consolation tbalj tiot-> 
withstanding the temporary embarrasments arising from a com- 
binatjon of ousea afterwards to be inquired into, theie are fi- 
amply sufficient fgr the security of those whocauuoth:^ 
demantls satisfied for a time. 

When I come to consider the second report » *^ 
pcct for the committee, I must own liiat I h. 
their having confined themselvf 3 within 
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^1 the existence of that necessity is ascertdined. The honour'* 
able geutleraan* has thrown out some doubts respecting the 
necessity of continuing the measure, and tliese doubts ar^ founded 
upon the necessity of adopting it. But, I understood that it was 
^ecidedly the sense of the house, that the necessity of adopting 
jjis well as of continuing the measure, was a subject proper only 
ibr ^discussion in a secret committee ; for surely the necessiiy of 
taking tlie measure was a question of as great delicacy, and ip 
^he agitation of which as much caution ought to be observed^ 
as the necessity of continuing it. Since then the subject can 
come with propriety only before a secret committee, I hope I 
f hall be excused from debating it on the present occasion. 

But the honourable gentleman brings his arguments Clearer to 
the present subject, when he maintains that^ were governpent tc> 
discharge the debts they owe to the bank, this would dp awBf 
the necessity of adopting or rather of sanctioning the present mea- 
.^re. I am here entitled to assume that at least he must see 
thiqgs in a different point of view from the committee, since this 
naturally cape within the province of their inquiry, and has uqf, 
been suggested by them as a measure adequate to meet the neces- 
sity of the times. But with respect to the measure itself, I shall 
not pretend to say, how far it may not be applicable \n future 96 
a remedy for some of those evils which may have contributed tq 
produce the present necessity^ all I will maintain, and it is enough 
for my present purpose, is, that it is not a measure at all cal- 
culated, even supposing that could be instantly esecuted^ t^ 
operate as a remedy for the difficulties of the moment. But tb^^ 
Jionourable gentleman Ilid not recollect that a measure of the 
nature that he proposes, requires considerable previous arrange- 
jnent; tliat it must be subject to meet discussion, and that a great 
deal of time piust necessarily elapse before it can take effect. 
The remedy then which he suggests is a proof itself, that in the 
interval, the peasure which has been already taken, ought to be 
eontinued. He expresses a hope, that J will not be fio cb 

• Mr. Shcridkii, 
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us to deny, that were goveroment to pay the debts they owe to 
the bankj it would not operate as a relief to that corporation^ be* 
cause it would not be paid off in cash. Now, Sir, it is very easy 
to apply this or any other epithet to this or any other ai^gament, 
and it would be very easy for me to apply the same epithet to a 
contraiy opinion, and leave the house to judge between us 5 but ' 
notwithstanding the epithet, I will venture to assert that though 
government were to pay all the debt they owe to the bank, it 
would not go to alter the quantity of cash. And if the object be 
to re-establish a due proportion between the cash and the notes 
i}f the bank, I will put it to any mercantile man in the house, 
whether this can be dune without increasing this cash, but merely 
by taking their notes out of circulation. A considerable reduc- 
tion of notes may be wise, but to pay off all the debt due by 
government to the bank is neither practicable within a short 
time, nor, even though it were practicable, would it have the 
desired effect The first motion, therefore, which I shall pro- 
pose is, that the operation of the order in council shall be con- 
tinued under the authority of a committee of the legislature for 
a time to be limited 5 and if this motion is agreed to, I shall theu 
propose that the same committee shall be revived, in order to 
inquire into the necessfty of taking the measure, and also to in- 
yestigate the causes which gave rise to tliat necessity.^ 

There is another motion of which I gave notice, and which I 
tiiall certainly take an early opportunity of submitting to the 
house, namely, that a select committee be appointed to inquire 
into the whole state of the finances of the country. Steps cannot 
be taken too soon to ascertain and put upon record every thing 
that relates to the real situation and resources of the country -, and 
in that prospect I shall only say that I entertain the most sanguine 
hopes that, however severely we may feel the pres&ure of present 
difficulties, whatever difference of opinion may prevail respecting 
the conduct of government, and however much the nation may 
feel from jthe variety and weight of its burdens, the wealth of the 
potmtjy is great, and that it still possesses a vast extent of solid 
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resoarces. I wish most earnestly that this inr.»»5— — 
far as, consistently with propriety and a fU 
service, it can be carried. It is my deair 
the whole amount of the^ burdens incurrt 
ment of the war, and the means provided i 
•whole amount of the burdens that may b* 
sent year, accompanied with the examir 
which have been taken for the reduction c 
gether with a scrutiny into the public e^ 
possible to abridge them, consistently wi 
public service* I would caution gentlen 
rashly deciding upon the possibility of this 
inquire whether the service performed can 
with or purchased at a cheaper rate. On t 
move, *' that the chairman be instructed t 
bring in a bill to confirm and continue tl 
the 26th of February, for a time to be limits 

Tbe motion was canied without a divisiosi. 

Mr. Pitt then moved : . 

** That the secret committee for inquiring into the affairs of 
the bank, be revived, and that it be referred to the same secret 
committee to inquire into the causes which had produced tfio 
order of council, and to report their opinion of the necessity 
of that measure." 

U|Mm which the committee divided. 

Ayes 174 

itoes 65 




March 13, 1797. 

Ov a motion by Mr. Harrison, ** That the extent of the supplies voted un 
Croveramenc, since the commencement cf the present war, having^ caused 
-fp hcftvy an increase of taxes, it is the doty of this House to inquire whethor 
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relief to the. burdens of the people, or provision for further expense, 
ly not be obtained by the reduction of useless places, sinecure offices^ ex ' 
^ I )itant fees, and other modes of retrenchment in the expenditure of the 
blic money," 

t Mr. Pitt spoke to the following eflfect : 

'Sir — Though the honourable mover, and the noble lord* 

* o seconded the motion, have thought proper to enter into 
^ " I isiderations, which so far from exactly applying to the subject 

\ ore the house, go a very great extent beyond it, it is not my 
J mtioo to enter minutely into objects so completely uuconnect-* 

• with the present motion, and which we may have many op- 
xmities of discussing. It seems to me unnecessary to trouble 

* louse with any allusions either to the' origin, or conduct of 
^ )resent war j or to take a review, or enter into a jastifica« 
! of the great and various questions which have been frequently 
• red here. The noble lord has in his speech (bought fit to 
^ 'ma the measures adopted by the last parliament, for the 
pri '. vation of the internal tranquillity of the kingdom, and the 
aecuriV/ of the state. But, Sir, the precautionary measures to 
which he has adverted were not^ as he has been pleased to de<» 
dare, retrenchments of the constitution,*' but essential safeguards 
against lawless attacks levelled at the British constitution by a 
£|ction, whichj though small, was acting with the common 
enemy, and was openly proceeding not on British, but on French 
principles. The safety of the state at that time depended on the 
wise and just precautions which it was found necessary to take ; 
and though I feel that any review of these transactions is foreign 
to the question on which we are called to decide ; yet 1 trust I 
may be allowed to notice the manner in which the noble lord 
has referred to those measures which were calculated to oppose 
any check to the jrogress of French principles. He has. Sir, 
taken great pains to reprobate the proceedings of parliament on 
that momentous occasion, and the speech which he has delivered 
in support of his honourable friend's motion relates so little to the 
subject of it^ that it appears to have been prepared for another 

# l^fd William liussejl. 
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purpose^ of vhtcb notice has been silreadjr given. [Mr. Pitt 4r 
luded to Mr. Fox*s notice of ipoving for the repeal of the treason 
Kid sedition bills.} Bat as these measures have been fully dis* 
passed and resolved by parliament, I cannot, until this house 
feels convinced of their error, suppose that they have agreed to 
improper proceedings. While their resolutions on those subjects 
stand on record, I am authorised i|i assuming, that they have 
acted on principles of public order against principles of anarchy 
and confusion 3 that they haye supported the cause of true liber^ 
against the ravages of licentiousness 5 that they have protecte4 
feligion and morality against the desperate attempts of destrac<v 
live innovatiop, and that they have preserved our CQpstitution, 
inviolate from the bold and daring attacks of a faction acting in 
concert with the common enemy of freedom, and pf public and 
private happiness. So far. Sir, I conceive I have an undisputed 
r^t to argue on the solemn decisiou of this house. With 
lespect to the manner in which the honourable gentleman has 
opened his motion, I am led to observe, tliat he has not entered 
into any specific grounds to support it. He has confined himself 
to very general statements, and he seems to have reserved him- 
sdf for a particular detail on some other opportunity. 

The honourable gentleman appears, from the words of his 
motion, to have two difierent objects in view. The first relates 
to making retrenchments, and correcting profusion in the 
established offices pf government, and in sinecure places and 
pensions. The second has for its object an inquiry into the 
state 4if the national expenditure, and proposes a check on the 
expenses of the state. This, it is needless for me to urge, is 
comprehended in a resolution which has already passed tht% 
house, to inquire into the finances of the country, and to cour 
sider of the most practicable means for obtaining a diminution of 
the public expenditure. The honourable gentlenoan means to 
kiclude in the investigation which he proposes, subjects of the 
roost extensive and complicated nature. He wishes to embrace 
s^ the ordinary and extraordinary expenses of the difierent 
branches of government. He extends his inquiry into the dis- 
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barsementii of the army* navy, and every public establishment. 
I am ready to admit, that as far as this proposition goes, it forms 
a subject worthy the consideration of tlie house 5 and the mag- 
nitude of it appears to be such^ that no man can say what wiM 
be the effect of it, or to what particular measures it may lead. 
Yet, Sir, the honourable gentleman, bringing before the house 
considerations of such extensive views^ and of such high im- 
portance, adopts a very singular mode of proceeding. He doe« 
not think proper to ofJer matters so momentous and compli- 
cated in their relations in a direct manner to parliamentary dis- 
cussion, but states them as the objects of a collateral inquiry, 
and introduces them immediately after his motion for retrench- 
ment in the offices of government. But certainly the honourable 
gentleman will not deny that there is an extreme diflference be- 
tween both objects : for the check which he proposes on the public 
Expenses very much exceeds in importance that reform which 
he wishes should take place in the establishment and salaries of 
public offices. The distinction between these two objects being 
so evident, as the latter does not form any part whatever of 
the proposition formerly submitted to the house by the ho- 
nourable gentleman, nor of the notice which he gave of his 
motion of this night, I must consider the manner of introducing 
it not only irregular, but inadequate to tlie magnitude of the 
inquiry which he proposes to establish. I also think it neces- 
sary to remind gentlemen, that the objects which it compre- 
hends, form the grounds of my motion for the appointment of 
the committee which has been this night chosen by ballot. I 
stated in general terms, previous to my bringing forward that 
motion, the various points to which the attention of the com- 
mittee was to be directed } but I could not, until I had appointed 
thait committee, proceed to offer, in a specific manner, each of 
these points. 1 therefore only stated, that it was my wish and 
desire to move, as an instruction to the conjmittee, that after 
inquiring into, and ascertaining the whole state of the finances 
ofthe country; after reviewing; the whole amount of the debt 
which had been incurred during tlie war; after investigating 
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limits of the proposed reduction should be expressly declared* 
He next forgets^ that the steps which have been already taken 
to effect the same end, should be submitted to the consideration 
of parliament, as a guide to direct their measures ; and aboiro 
all, that no ill-founded hope may be raised without fally look- 
ing into the subject on which the decision is to be formed. If 
it can appear that retrenchment, both in the number and ex« 
pense of public offices, is calculated to promote the public ser- 
vice, I am convinced there is no man in this house that will 
oppose it. But the question now before us h, what are the 
specific grounds on which the honourable gentleman brings for- 
ward his motion ? It is incumbent on him to point out^ m a 
decisive manner, abuses which are said to exist in the per- 
formance of duties, or in payments for services which are not 
done for the public. I know. Sir, how very easy it is to giva 
credit out of doors to the reports of abuses in sinecure placet 
md pensions 5 but I really believe it is a subject as much mis- 
taken as any other of a public nature. I therefore think, in 
whatever way the inquiry may terminate, that it will not be 
of much utility. If it can be shewn that there are strong 
grounds for correcting abuses, much may be gained for the 
public good ; but if, on the contrary, it shall appear that there 
are no specific grounds to warrant a strong measure of that kind, 
and that the idea of the prevalence of abuses in the offices of the 
Btate is erroneous, much also is gained by removing an opi- 
nion, which might otherwise diminish the national confidence. 
Offices of very different descriptions come within tlie honourable 
gentleman's motion: the first which present themselves to 
notice are absolutely necessary, and in respect to them the 
inquiry fairly stated is, whether, or no the number of offices is 
more than the different duties of them require -, and secondly^ 
whether the reward for the exercise of the various talents and 
industxy necessary for the due execution of them is too great I 
it might also form a most important consideration, whether 
Ibe same talents, the same diligence, and perseverance, at pre- 
fent esnjioyei in the performance of the duties anx^xed to ibfim 
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offices^ miglit hot t)e rewarded ih an equal or sbperior manner, 
were they applied to and exerted in the ordinary pursuits of 
life? I hare. Sir, ho hesitation in sayhig, that it is an unjust 
idea to imagtnei that the abilities atid labour deroted to the 
service of the public should not be paid as well', and to the foil 
88 liberally by the public, as those which are applied in private 
life to the interest of individuals, and which are rewarded by 
individual compensation. Next to the officies which I have no- 
ticed, and which must be viewed in a necessary light, I comef 
to those which relate to state duties. Many of them are at- 
tended with considerable expense for the maintenance of th^ 
relative duty they should hold to the high ranks in life of thosej^ 
near whom they are placed. If we look into the various ofiicea 
connected with the array, the navy, and the revenue, we shall find, 
that the wages they receive are not higher than those they 
ihight earn by an equal exertion in private life, from indivi- 
duals 5 and, therefore. Sir, the real state of the question ap- 
pears to be, whether they are paid in a larger way by the 
public, than they would be by particular persons, for the per- 
formance of equal services. I only state this, that gentlemen 
may turn it in their minds, and not be induced to take up the 
nnatter in a general view. There are unquestionably offices of 
another description — of less business and wkh fewer duties 
attached to them; but I think it necessary to observe, that they 
arise out of our ancient manners, and are, in fact, tlie remnants 
of former times, attached to the splendour of Majesty, and at* 
tendant on the dignity of monarchy. I am tiot inclined to say 
what should be the exact sum for duties of this kind. I only 
maintain, that such offices have ever existed; and such has 
been the custom of all countries which have been governed by 
monarchs. This custom has been interwoven in our constitu- 
tion, and forms an appendage to our mixed government 5 not 
for the display of idle parade ; not for the loose gratification oF 
idle vanity, but sanctioned by the authority of our ancestors, 
and continued for. the dignified consistency of appearance in the 
fingof a great and free people. Having noticed this branch 
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of public duties, I shall only observe, that though not included 
in the first clats, they should notwithstanding be considered as 
connected with your constitution of mixed monarchy. Anotlief 
description of offices is of a more invidious nature than any I 
have yet mentioned. I allude to sinecure places, which, not- 
withstanding the ridicule and severity with which they may b© 
commented on by some gentlemen, are capable of being looked 
at with the eye of reason. I shall. Sir, shortly state the prin- 
ciples on which they stand. They stand on the invariable cus- 
tom of this country ; they are tecogni^ed by th» solemn deci- 
sions of parliament. It will not, I trust, be denied, that the 
fair principle of honourable remuneration has ever been held a 
sacred consideration. It will not, I hope, be contested, that a 
provision and retreat for a life devoted to the public service, has 
ever been deemed a just and irresistible motive for conferring 
permanent rewards. * 

The question then presents itself, whether, at the instant 
when one common sweep is designed, to remove all offices in 
which actual duty is not performed, remuneration for actions 
done in the service of the state is a wise, a just, and an usefiil 
principle? Another inquiry will naturally arise, and that is^ 
whether the mode in which they are distributed is more liable 
to abuse than any other ? In the consideration of this question^ 
I will not confidently maintain that the first principle of remu- 
neration may not sometimes be misapplied, as it frequently 
depends on chance, discretion, and various causes, which it is 
unnecessary for me to enumerate. It may also be objected, that 
it cannot be ascertained by a precise rule how to reward precise 
merit. But Uien, Sir, I say, can any other method more effi- 
cacioosy more independent of abuses, and less liable t6 errorsi 
be adopted? Can any other mode be pointed out in which 
chance and discretion are to be completely laid aside? Sup*^ 
pose, Sir, for a moment, that even an application to parliament 
should be made the constitutional way of bestowing this kind of 
rewards ^ can it be imagined that such a proceeding would pro» 

t9h. III. • 
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duce less complaint and murmurs than the present way in which 
they are conferred? I beg, therefore, gentlemen will not 
conclude, because there may be some offices connected witb 
government which it may be wise to reform, tliat all are indis- 
criminately to be wiped away. I should imagine, that a correct 
and particular statement ought to be made of useless offices, and 
excessive salaries j that specific objections should be precisely 
stated, and thus, by pursuing an authentic detail, the house 
might be enabled to entertain a probability of the saving which 
could be made for the country. But, Sir, if without resorting 
to any of these indispensable measures, if without establishing a 
proper clue, which in the course of inquiry would lead to a 
just conclusion, you were to precipitate this business,. I must 
contend, that instead of striving to meet the popular opinion, 
instead of serving the essential interests of the nation, you 
would, on the contrary, act in opposition to both, and even 
excite general discontent. In such a case, the house would not 
do justice to themselves, nor to their constituents. This is not, 
however, the first time you have been called on to interfere in 
similar considerations. The honourable gentleman brought 
forward, in the last parliament, a resolution of the same nature 
which he has this night proposed ; and the event of it is fresh in 
every person's recollection. In a former parliament, a plan, 
which contained a particular detail, which furnished a full 
statement of the grounds of the application, and which went 
to a general economical reform, was brought forward by a 
right honourable gentleman,* who is no longer a member of 
this house 5 yet parliament, at that period, and in an hour 
of confessed necessity, with every possible aiit}iority before 
them, with every document which a well-digested and a judi- 
ciously-executed plan - could furnish, with the report of th« 
commissioners invested with powers to examine into the various 
branches comprehended in the proposed reform, — ^I say. Sir, 
^ parliament, with all these authorities before them^ which the 
most exalted talents, or the most minute investigation, could 
supply, proceeded in a very cautious and limited manner. They 
* Mr. Burke. 
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I 
abolished some offices^ and reduced the valiie of others ; but i 

tliey did not allow themselves to extend their reform beyond a ! 

prudential and constitutional line of conduct ; and what cannot 
be too closely attended to, they effected no change nor modi- 
^cation whatever, without the aid of incontrovertible evidence, 
and the assistance of positive fact. They wisely lopped off 
whatever was proved to be superfluous, and they made reduc- 
tions to the amount of many thousand pounds. To them were 
added savings by the commissioners of his Majesty's treasury, 
which were confirmed by the vote of parliament. But when 
they came to investigate the offices held under the excheqCier, 
and prcteeeded to take into their consideration the nature of tlVe 
tenure by which sinecure places were held, they did not think ^ 
fit entirely to lop them off. The tellers of the exchequer, and ' 
several other offices, were retained and recognized by the reso- 
lution of parliament as necessary to be continued. Such was 
the opinion of the right honourable gentleman who proposed 
the reform, and such were the sentiments even of some gentle* 
men whom I now see over against me. A considerable reduc- 
tion was tlien also effected in different offices of the customs, 
while some were entirely dropped ; and, with respect to subor- 
dinate employments, large additional savings were made. I 
have now to observe, that, in all these retrenchments^ the 
house proceeded on the general and acknowledged principle of 
remuneration for public services which I have already stated ; 
and of such weight was that principle, that even Mr. Burke 
himself, though animated with the most enthusiastic zeal \o 
carry his plan into execution, was on evetj, occasion ready to 
recognize not only the wisdom, but the necessity of adopting 
it I maintain^ Sir, that sinecure offices are given in the naturt 
of a freehold tenure. Parliament has expressly said, they will 
respect them as freehold property : and if, in answer to thii 
solemn declaration, it is urged^ that pairliament inay rescind 
their former resolutions, 1 say they may, by a parity of reason- 
ing, destroy eveiy kind of property in the country. But to 

9 2 
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dwell taj longer on this kind of argument \rooId be too absurd 
to merit attention ; and I have only to observe, that we ought 
not to lose sight, even for an instant, of those grand principles 
which lead to, and are inseparable from, the administration Si 
public justice. I repeat. Sir, it is my sincere and earnest wish, 
that the house should ascertain the particular offices which 
may be paid beyond the duties annexed to them, and beyond 
the trust and responsibility which attach to them. But until 
that great and necessary measure takes place, you cannot proceed 
to retrench or to lop off. 

I must once more entreat the attention of the house, to the 
nature of the honourable gentleman's motion, and to j^e time 
in which it is proposed. The tendency of it is completely in- 
cluded in the instruction of which I have already given a 
general statement, and which I have given notice I should move 
for the direction of the committee, and it is brought forward 
at the very moment when a general investigation is set on 
foot with respect to the whole finance of the country, and with 
a view of ascertaining a plan for controlling tlie public expen- 
diture. If therefore. Sir, it should be the opinion of the house 
to refer to the committee the subject of the honourable gentle- 
man's motion, as part of the general inquiry with which it was 
intended they should be entrusted, it would be an easy matter, 
if the words of the instruction were thought too general, to 
introduce particular terms that might peculiarly specify it» 

On these grounds I oppose the motion, convinced as I am, 

that were I to agr^e^ it, the public could derive no benefit firom 

it, and that I myself should become a party in the disappointt 

ment, and in the delusion of the people : I therefore move the 

• previous question. 

The previous question yn& carrieil, 

Aye» -^ 169 

Pocs n 
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M^rck 23, 1191. 

Mr Fox, in pursuance of a previous notice^ this day submitted to th« 
House the following resolution : " 

« That an humble address be presented to his Majesty, that his Majesty 
^ill be graciously pleased to take into his royal consideration the disturbed 
state of his kingdom of Ireland, and to adopt such healing and lenient 
measures «s may appear jto Ws Majesty's wisdom best calculated to restor* 
tranquillity, and to conciliate the aficctions of all descriptions of his Ma- 
jesty's subjects in that kingdom to bis Majesty's person and government.'* 
The motion being seconded by Sir Francis Burdett, Mr. Pitt rose : 
Sir— However generally tbe terms of the motion of the rigtt 
bonouraWe giqutlemen ace ooucbed, for an address to his Majes- 
ty, it is utterly impossible for any man to form his judgment oa 
the merits of it, unless by proceeding to separate it from the va- 
rious and collateral topics which he has thought proper to intro- 
duce, and without which tl^e proposed address wt)uld, in reali- 
ty, be indistinct and unnecessary. He has, in the early part of 
his ^ech, developed a subject to which I most seriously desir© 
to call the-ette;ition of the house. The right honourable gen- 
tleman, w'ho has made a spei^ch -on the whole system of tho 
Irish legislature, who has augued at large upon the principles and 
framq of it, who has considered in a very ample manner its apti- 
tude to make laws, and who has gone at length into the disposi- 
tion of the people, with respect to the practical effect of these 
laws, began by reminding us, when he stated to the House the 
discontents now existing in Ireland, that it was necessary to have 
recourse to that period when w,e recognized and fully established 
the complete independence of the Jrish legislature^ as it might be 
known whether we gave that independence 9s a bpon ox a fight 
•—whether that measure was a concessio;i to Ireland Ther^ 
IS one certain point in which we must a^l coii^cide by having re«> 
j:ourse to that period, and the truth of which the right honoura- 
jble gentleman himself cannot cpptrover,t — *bat whether the esta- 
|>^ishment of the independence of Ireli^nd wa? a concession pr <9 

Q .3 ■ 
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recognition on our part, it was putting Ireland in the absolute 
possession of independence in point of fact. He had himself, 
on former occasions, fully admitted and acknowledged that im- 
portant truth, and to oppose it would tend to shake the authority 
of the parliament of Great Britain, 

But, Sir, I l)eg leave to ^sk in what parliament of Ireland 
was it that he recognized the ipdependence of the legislature of 
^hat country, and the necessity of which he then urged with sq 
much force ? Was it one formed on a pore extensive frame 
than tliat which now exists ? Did it include more persons attach? 
ed to the Roman catholic interest of Ireland than it does noWj 
pr was it more calculated to give satisfaction at a time when con- 
cessions were not made in their favour, t|ian now when such 
measures have actually taken place ? Yet that very parliament, 
which existed at the period to which the right "honourable gentle-^ 
. pan has thought proper to have recourse, was conceived to be 
the national source of the most valuable blessings to Ireland. 
Surely he did not mean to say that, when he himself pressed for- 
ward in establishing the independence of Ireland, he was then 
only putting the people of that country in possession of a delu? 
siori, and that the legislature was incapable of conveying to the 
inhabitants of the country the enjoyment of practical liberty. 
The right honourable gentleman will not therefore now maintain, 
that, in the year 17S2, he considered the parliament of Ireland sq 
^xtremely defective in its frame and principles, that tlie nation 
pould receive jio essential benefit from the line of conduct then 
pursued by it ^ and if he will not say that, (and I am perfectly 
convmced he cannot say what would necessarily expose him to 
the charge of the most glaring inconsistency,) I am naturally led 
to inquire on what ground it now happens, that we are to come 
this day to veteran address for an alteration in tlie frame of that 
parliament,--the ^uperifatendance of which we have entirely pat 
put of our controul by the recompaendatipn of the right honour^ 
able gentleman, and the independence of which we have un- 
equivocally acknowledged ? By what means will he make it ap- 
pear, that, having renounced all power over the legislature at 
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Ireland, having formally abdicated the privilege which might 
have once existed, of enforcing any internal regulation in that 
country,, having solemnly divested ourselves of all right, of 
whatever nature that right may have been, to make laws in any 
respect for Ireland ; I say. Sir, by what particular means will he 
undertake to make it appear that it now remains for us to declare, 
what laws shall affect that country, and to dictate the precise 
modifications which he proposes to take place in the fixed princi- 
ples of the legislature itself? In the year 1782, having given to 
Ireland a distinct and independent legislature, having, with every 
solid testimony, of good faith, laid^side all pretensions to interfe- 
rence in the internal concerns of the nation, can any person 
now point out a subject to which Ireland should look with such 
well founded jealousy, as the subject presented to the considera- 
tion of the house by the right honourable gentleman's motion ? 
I am ready to admit, that the address, proposed as it is, does 
not exactly say so 5 but. Sir, it conveys too much by implication, 
not to call for the attention of the house in a serious manner. 
liCt us for a moment compare it with the speech of the mover, and 
if we proceed upon that just and reasonable ground, to which the 
right honourable gentleman himself can have no objection, aft 
his speech forms the ground- work of his motion, it will in that 
case be found to convey what ought not to be stated in general 
terms, but expressed clearly and fairly. 

The motion submitted to the house is. Sir, if I recollect right, 
for an^address to his Majesty, that he will be pleased to take into 
his gracious consideration the present disturbed state of Ireland, 
and to adopt such healing and lenient measures as may restore 
it to tranquillity. But what can be the e^ect of such an address ? 
Will it be maintained that the situation ot Ireland has not been 
the frequent subject of his Majesty's thoughts? Can it with the 
shadow of propriety be urged, that th^ royal mind has been a£ 
any time exempt from those considerations which may best pro- 
mote the happiness of his people } What then can be the object 
of the address? It proposes to his Majesty the propriety of 
fdoptinj^ measures for the restoration of the tranquillity of his 

a4 
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subjects of Ireland. But such. Sir, must be bis Majesty's disr 
position : and to what purpose will our advice tend ? No man 
can presume to say, that such is not the firm desire^ as it most 
undoubtedly is the interest, of the executive govemmeat. 
Puring what part of his Majesty's reign has there appeared any 
mark of neglect to the interests of the people of Ireland ? Oa the 
contrary. Sir, the most solid testimonies have been given of the ' 
sincerity of bis iptentions to promote the happiness of that 
pountry, not by promises, not by declarations, but by deeds and 
acts which have been received with grateful satisfaction by thie 
whole nation. The most minute attention has been paid to the 
commerce, to the agriculture, to the manufactures of the 
^untry'; and what was at the time considered as the most valn<* 
able measure, the independence of the legislature was recognized 
beyond a possibility of doul^t. The whole has been one conti- 
nued succession of concessions, and to such an extent, that- 
during the presept reign, they have exceeded all the precedipg 
,. Qnes put together since thfi revolutioi). 

But, Sir, if further concessions are demanded, if the object 
pf the address coi^sists in soliciting these concessions, I must 
contend, that ^yhile it does not precijsely point out the particular 
measures, which are to be adopted, it is, in the general state ii^ 
which it now stands, nugatory apd superfluous. Jf, on the othGf 
band, the address is compared with the right honourable gen-^ 
tleman*s speech, which indeed must be viewed as the chief 
ground of the motion, I maintain that it would be absurd and 
impossible to express propositions any way conformable to th^ 
sentiments delivered in the course of that speech. In the first 
place, let us consider them politically. If they mean, that th^ 
lord lieutenant of Ireland is accountable for any misconduct 
during hi§ administration of public affairs there, as the servant 
pf the crown, and it shall be urged that ):he controul of abuser 
of that kind remain? witij this country, I answer to that — granted. 
If in another poin^ of yiew they go, as ^as in a certain degree 
conveyed by the honourable baronet who seconded the motion^ 
to arraign his Majesty's ministers for gross enors an^ cnf{^^ 
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committed in the government of Ireland, and to bring tbeia tQ 
trial, I again answer — ^granted. But, If they are calculated to 
express and recommend measures which are not within the 
province of the executive government of Ireland, it is but fair 
and also necessary to ask, are these measures so recommended 
to be carried into execution by his Majesty, who is only a part 
pfthe legislative authority of Ireland, and what must seem still 
more extraordinary, are they ^to be so ^adopted by the desire of 
the parliament of Great Britain ? I beg leave to demand, whether 
)iis Majesty is not bound to act in what concerns the internal 
regulation of Ireland, in consequence of the.^dyice of the legls-f 
iatore of that country? Our assenting to tbp address woul4 
therefore be highly unconstitutional with respect to Ireland, and 
yre oould not for a moment entertain such an idea, without h&lt^ 
guilty of an unjustifiable interference in the duties of the legis* 
}ative and executive government of that nation. Such^ Sir, 'm 
the real groupd on which I oppose the address. 

Th^riB certainly have been many other collateral topics brought 
forward^ with which the right honourable gentleman has judged 
it proper to embellish his speech, but which do not apply to the 
^estion^ and the discussion of which may do much mischief, 
without producing one single advantage. I will not, therefore, 
^nter int« a review of all the various statements and arguments 
^hat have been used, nor will I declare whether the right 
bonourable gentleman*s assertions are right or wrong -, but I will 
leave it to the justice and to th^candour of the house to decide, 
whether any one point he has this night proposed, can be carried 
into efiect by any other means than by the voice of the Irish 
legislature ? I must also observe, that he has, in the course of 
J-iis speech, gone into a long historical narrative, and has at- 
tempted to shew, that the Irish legislature is so framed as not to 
be adequate to perform its functions for the practical happiness of 
the people ; that the principles on vjrhich it acts are radically de- 
fective, and that while it remains in its present state, the nation, 
pr at least the majority of the nation, cannot enjoy the es8enti4 
j^^essings of a free constitution. la answer to this^ Sir^ l^^ 
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liotice the declaration made by the right honourable gentleman^ 
that be would not enter into the particulars of the respective 
discontents of both parties, and yet he immediately after, not- 
withstanding that declaration, laid before the house a minute 
4etail of circumstances on which I will not now dwell, thinking 
^ I .do, that a discussion of that nature is mcM'e calbilated to 
k>^me the minds of many than to prove of any essential service. 
When be came to mention the subject of religicm, which has, 
jKxrording to his statements, produced many of the present dis- 
contents, he certainly did not seem very solicitous to preserve 
fhe chnrch establisliment, and though he does not wish to address 
^ye throne for the adoption of any particular line of conduct, it 
1^ something singular that he should recommend a measure that 
must affect a great mass of private property and even injure the 
church itself. 

Not deeming it necessary to trouble the house any longer on 
^tese particulars, and convinced, as I am, that neither we nor 
Ae crown can interfere to effect that which exclusively belongs 
to the parliament of Ireland, I shall make a few observations on 
vhat has fallen from the right honourable gentleman with respect 
io the rights of which the Roman catholics are possessed, and 
also on the subject of those additional rights which it is his 
ie&\re they should yet obtain. He observes that the catholics 
ought to have the general right of voting, of sitting in the legis- 
^tive assembly, and of filling the public offices. To this. Sir, 
3 answer, that they are in the actual possession of evexy other 
^ight, i)ut that they certainly do not possess the right of voting 
^r members of parliament, unless according to qualificationi 
l^rescrlbed by law. This I conceive to be the mere state in which 
the catholics are placed. But, says the right ^honourable gen* 
tieman, enough has not been done to extend to them civil and 
religious liberies. Have not xsQUGessions of the most liberal kind 
been madeio ^em nince the revolution 5 and, during the present 
feign, has not every possible j^dge been given to them of real 
afiection and sincere zeal for their best interests on the part of 
^e crown ? £ut^ Sir, Ijt is curious to remark the detail wbic|^ 
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the right honourable gentleman proposes^ even admitting that 
the present subject is a proper one for us to recommend to the 
adoption of the executive government. In this detail there un- 
questionably arises an inconsistency^ which he will find it no 
easy matter to do away. He first declares that he means to 
satisfy the catholics, by conferring ots^tbem the power of voting 
l^enerally. But he immediately adds, that, by pursuing that mea« 
sore, we shall not be able to give them any weight in point of ~ 
political liberty } for, as he maintains that the elective franchise 
Is so managed in Ireland, that it is entirely in the power •£ cor* 
porations to bestow or to withhold it, it would consequently be 
impossible for them to gain any material benefit, or to obtaiv 
4iny political influence, even if the law, which he himself wishet 
to be passed in their favour, were to take place. It therefore 
appears evident, that the remedy proposed by the right honoor- 
able gentleman himself, must be inadequate to meet the evil 
vrhich he so seriously laments. And it naturally follows, as I 
have before had occasion to observe, that the great end of hi* 
plan is to alter essentially the whole frame of the constitution of 
the legislature oif Ireland. In otlier words. Sir, the right ho- 
nourable gentleman proposes an investigation and ^ scrutiny into 
the pretensions of the catholics of the south, and of the pro- 
testants of the north, for the express purpose of laying dow» 
what he considers to be just principles; and then the parliament 
of Ireland must be new modelled and revised, in consequence of 
his previous inquiry. But is it reasonable to call on the par» 
liament of England to do that very thing which must not only 
be condemned by the parliament of Ireland, but is not enteitained 
in the opinion of even a considerable number of persons ? Yet, 
Sir, this question, which calls into doubt the existence of the 
whole constitution of Ireland, is to be brought forward on mere 
surmise, and without tha shadow of authorit}-. I say^ it dpes- 
not come within the constitutional right which we may possess,. 
of controlling the executive government. It certainly does not 
come within the possibility of any right, which we can possess, of 
interfering in considerations which exclusively belong to » kgis^ , 
ktore totally separate from> and independent of U3. 
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The othet points which the right hoooutable gentleman has 
referred to, are lost, if possible, in more obscurity than that 
which I have just noticed. The various and clashing pretensions 
of the different parties are so extremely opposite, that it would 
be an arduous task to reconcile them. And if, in commending 
certain political principles which are acknowledged by tha 
northerns, he has in his mind principles founded on the French 
doctrine of the sovereignty of the people, and intimately con- 
nected with those revolutionary tenets which have produced such 
vast mischiefs throughout Europe, I maintain. Sir, that it would 
be contrary to the duty of the parliament of Great Britain to 
entertain the motion of the right honourable gentleman, sup- 
ported as it is by the speech which he has this night delivered. 
There are. Sir, none of his considerations on which we can 
prudently or safely pronounce y for there are none of tiiem which 
taiay not excite such a flame as we shall never have it in oar 
power to extinguish. They involve objects most delicate in their 
nature, and dangerous in their consequences. They embrace 
^difficulties of a prodigious extent; and on which I shall not 
dwell, as they have been sufficiently described in the speech oi 
the right hoK^rable gentleman, so as to make us shudder with a 
just apprehension of the fatal and dreadful effects that niust 
result from them. I must, therefore. Sir, consider the address 
)>roposed as a blind injunction, without any specific extent or 
means of execution. On this short ground I oppose the motion j 
and, with the conviction of the dangers that must arise from the 
vdoption of it, with the solemn recognition of the independence 
of the parliament of Ireland, with a just sense of our doty thast 
others may not in their turn be wanting to us, I cannot enter- 
tain a doubt but that the motion will be rejected by a considera« 
ble majority of the house j 

Xhe xnotioQ was rejected ; 

Ayes - ft4 

Noes ------ 220 
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Mr. Sheridan, conformably to the notice he had given on a former day, 
called the attention of the House to the subject of making further advances to 
tlic Emperor of Germany; concluding his observations with moving the ft)l- 
lowing resolution: " That the House will resolve itself into a Committee oC 
Hifkt whole House, to inquire whether it is consistent with a doe regard to tb« 
i^sential interests of this country, that, utidei the present circumstances, any 
further loans or advances should be made tO his Imperial Majesty." 

' Mr. Pitt rose, as soon as the motion was read : 

Hie speech of the honourable gentleman, who has just sat 
down, varied so much from his motion, and there was so littlcf 
resemblance with the opinions he advanced^ and tlie propositioa 
with which he concluded^ that I find it extremely difficult to 
adopt a train of argument which will bear upon both at one time*. 
Tlie argument of the honourable gentleman, which he pretended 
tp found upon a long detail of circumstances, in his opinion un- 
deniable in point of fact, and certainly, if they are true, very 
serious- in their nature, pointed to a conclusion, in which, ho 
premised that the house would betray their trust to their con- 
fitltuents, if they did not join, and from which, if they ventured 
to dissent, he apprehended the most fatal consequences would 
ensue to the country. He stated the subject now under discus- 
sion, as one not to be hung up or suspended, not as one upon 
which information ought to be collected, and mature deliberation 
exercised before a decision was passed 3 but he described it with 
all that richness of imagery and aptness of allusion of which he is 
so much master 3 with even multiplied illustrations, as one on 
which a moment's delay ought not to be permitted, and on which 
to hesitate was to sacrifice tlie best interests of the nation. It 
was a case, according to him, in which patience led to death. I 
must observe, in setting out, however, that his analogies, how* 
csver various and beautiful, were not very appropriate. He re- 
presented the absurdity of inquiring into the nature of the mstru- 
inent by which fc wound was inflicted, before baqdages and styp- 
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tics were applied, and the insanity of waiting for the coroner*s 
inquest upon a person drdwned, before the means recommended 
by the humane Society were used for his recovery. He forgot> 
however^ that his motion^ as calculated to operate upon the, 
political malady of the state, did not correspond with the steps 
vhich ought to be taken in the first instance witli a person 
wounded or drowned. In order to make the allusion accurate^ 
bis argument should have stated, that the continuance of remit- 
tances to the emperor would produce an ihabillcy in the bank to 
make good their money paymeutss or, supposing that inability ta 
have just arisen, he should have shewn, that the measure recom- 
mended in his motion was the best which could be adopted to 
remove that inability. It so happens, however, unfortunately 
for the accuracy of his allusion, that money payments have been 
suspended at the bank for a considerable time; that an order of 
council was issued as the best remedy at the moment for the dif- 
ficulties of the bank ; that this suspension has been recognized by 
the house of commons^ and that the legislature, anxious to devise 
the best mode of restoring the credit of that corporation by rein- 
stating it in its former situation of solvency, has thought proper, 
as a fit preliminary to that deliberation, to appoint a secret com- 
mittee to inquire into the causes of its embarrassments. This is 
is the true state of the question. 

The honourable gentleman, in his argument, represented bis 
motion as essential to the very being of the bank, and of the 
country, and as one from which the house cannot withhold its 
assent without sealing theit own reproach and infamy, by sacri- 
ficing every trust which has been delegated to them by the nation; 
and when the motion was read, it turned out to be nothing more 
than an ambiguous attempt to make them pronounce indirectly 
an opinion upon a subject, upon which they were not yet ia 
possession of information sufficient to enable them to pass a fair 
and just decision. For though the case was of such a nature^ a$^ 
represented in his speech, that it could admit of neither doubt 
nor delay, his motion went to nothing more than the app6lnt« 
ment of a committee to inquire into the circumstaoces coua^te4 
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t^itb it. Does the iK>nourable gentleman mean tbat the house 
should now resolve itself into that committee^ .and report to- 
night ? If this is his intention^ where would be the candour of 
Ae proceeding m respect of those who wish for further inform« 
ation, and who are unwilling to deliver an opinion till that in- 
formation is collected ? If he does not mean that the house should 
now resolve itself into this committee, then I object to the mo- 
tion as ambiguous, disingenuous, and uncandid, as capable fi'om 
its nature of being understood two ways, and as tending to mis- 
lead the house upon the subject on which they are called upon to 
decide. The honourable gentleman knows, and the house must 
be aware, that every question which respects the disposal 
of the public money must be agitated in a committee of the 
whole house, so that whether the house may think it proper to 
give their sanction to the honourable gentleman's argument or 
not, it must be in a committee of that description which the 
sofcjectwill eventually come before, and in which their decision 
wiU be finally given. There is this dtlFerenoe, however, that 
at present they are not in possession of that degree of inform- 
ation which is necessary for them to decide upon a question of 
so nmch importance $ whereas they will then have the materials 
before them, from which such information is to be collected. If 
tbe honourable gentleman contends that the information of which 
they are at present in possession, is sufficient to enable them to 
fcarm a con^ct jii%ment of what ought, or of what ought not to 
be done, why does he not move therp to come to an immediate 
de^sion widiout going into a committee at all ? In short, it was 
as superflaoasin one view, as it is inconsistent and contradictory 
in another. I should not think that the house will consider it 
to be their duty to sanction the opinions of the honourable gen- 
denam, upon a view of their general policy and expediency, far 
lesft that they will decide upon a subject of so much importance, 
\flth the teanty means of information ndw in their power ; but if 
th&y mean to comply with the real object of the motion and the 
true wiAes of the mover, let them do it in a fair and manly way, 
and not by assenting to amotion as ambiguous in its nature as 

VOL. III. H 
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perfidious in its designs, Thi^ much I thDuglit it right to S3f 
upon the narrow shape of the motion ; and having said so much 
upon the question immediately before the house^ it is the less 
necessary for me to dwell long upon the train of argument which 
prefaced the proposition on which it turns. 

Though I differ very considerably fh)m the honourable gen* 
tleman on many of the topics on which he touched^ I entirely 
^gree with him on the general importance of the subject. I agiee 
witli him in thinking that it is connected not only with the fate 
pf a great and powerful empure, but with the general ^te and 
destiny of the world 5 but in proportion to its magnitudej ought 
to be the paution of this house in deciding upon it on nar« 
row and confined principles. That these are domestic con- 
siderations which are highly momentous^ I readily admits bat 
I would remind the house that there may be a narrow mode of 
{ooking at them. Without attending to the clrcomstance of our 
having a great and powerful enemy to contend with^ flushed wiC^ 
success^ and ambitious of conquest^ with means of bringing into 
the field more numerous armies tlian perhaps ever were known^ 
and without attending to the circumstance of our iosolarsituatioOi 
which in time pf war renders a continental diver^n of great 
consequence to opr external security 5 but considering it merely 
as a question to be diecidedupon the principles of economy^ and 
calculating the effect, wl^ich granting pecuniary remittances to 
his imperial majesty ^t the present moment, has a tendency to 
produce upon public credjt, upon t{jp success of the war, and id 
accelerating tfte period and improving the terms of peace, I have 
po hesitation in pronouncing an opinion, that the result of this 
(Calculation will be^ that this country, by sending pecuniary meU 
ance to her magnani^rap^s and faithful ally, will adopt tbe best 
mode of consulting r/eal pconomy, of riestoring public credit, of 
prosecuting the war, while war is necessary, with advantage, 
and of securing a speedy apd honourable issue to the contest 
Were the houge therefoire to be .driyen to a decision upon the 
subject, I should state this as my clear opinion } but by deferring 
Jhat decision till they have the means pf information mofo faUy 
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before them, the influence of my opinion, I firmly believe, wi6 
be superseded by their own conviction, and on that account I 
am happy that the honourable gentleman ^oes not mean to press 
it to an ultimate decision to-night. The more the subject ij^ 
discussed, the fewer doubts will be left upon the minds of gen- 
tlemen of the propriety of the measure, and the more the cir- 
cumstances of the case are investigated and analysed, the more 
will the opinion of its policy and utility be confirmed. As an 
opportunity for this discussion will hereafter occur, I do not 
think it necessary now to enter much at lengh upon the different 
topics connected with it. I shall, therefore, only say a few words 
on each of them. 

In the first place let us try its merits as a measure of economy. 
And here I must remind the house that the honourable gen- 
tleman, by his own confession, does not bring forward the pro- 
position as an 'indirect mode of forcing government to conclude 
a^ peace by disarming the country. The question therefore is, 
Whether, as a mode of carrying on the war, the advantage which 
IS likely to arise to this country from the co-operation of the 
emperor, secured by her pecuniary aid, is an equivalent for the 
temporary inconvenience which the public may sustain in conse- 
quence of sending these remittances ? To estimate the advantages 
with the inconveniences is very difficult. But, in the outset, I 
must set right an assumption of the honourable gentleman res- 
pecting die difference of this country grpntjng or withholding 
pecuniary assistance from her ally. The difiference (which of 
itself is no small one) is not merely whether we are to c^rry on 
an offensive or defensive war: this is one consideration, but it 
is not the only one. The honourable gentleman may talk in as 
high terms as he will of French enthusia^pi and French gallantly, 
but he cannot deny, at Ifea^ he canppt in jjistice deny, an equal 
tribute of applause to Austrian valour apd Austrian heroism. If 
we review the campaigns of the war, it is impossible to find in 
fiistory instances of greater prowess in the soldier, of more ac- 
complished talents in the general, or of more true magnanimity 

in the sovereign, than wiat they have exhibited. But the re* 
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sources of his imperial majesty arie in such a sltnatioo, tbat vntb 
all his zeal to persevere in the contest^ and all his honoar in 
keeping his engagements with his allies^ he cannot pnt the full 
force of his dominions in action without pecuniary assistance, 
^ill any man then tell me that, if we cut off all hope of this 
assistance^ he may not be able to persevere in his exertions ? 
Will any man tell me that, if there were no military diversions 
created upon the Rhine or in the Tyrol, oh the north or on the 
south of France, her numerous armies would not be employed 
in menacing our territory, and perhaps in invading our qoasts? 
Or will any man tell me that if we withhold pecuniary assistance 
from the emperor, that refusal may not lead to a separate peace 
between Germany and France? The difference then is, not 
carrying on a defensive instead of an offensive war, but it is car-^ 
rying on a war solely on your part, without any assistance to aid 
your efforts, or any diversion to divide the force of theeneitiy, 
instead of carrying on the war as at present, in conjunction with 
an ally whose exertions are able to resist the whole military 
power of France, while your fleets are occupied in protecting 
your trade and extending your foreign dominions. And do not 
the advantages which we enjoy, as they may be estimated from 
this shoti and simple statement, infinitely more than counter- 
Ijalance any temporary inconvenience that we may sustain from 
the naode in which they are procured ? The honourable gen- 
tleman took occasion to introduce tlie subject of a report fiom a 
aecret committee of which he is a member, but which is not yet 
before the house. I should wish therefore, that the house will 
wait till the report is produced, and not repose implicit confi- 
dence in any of the statements made by the honourable gentleman. 
I do not know whether the peace establishment came under the 
enquiry or calculation (rf that committee. I rather think that it 
could not immediately come under their investigation. But 
whether it did or not, I am happy to assure the house that 
no such result, nor any tiling approaching to it, will h^ found 
to arise out of a fidr examination of the circumstance^ of th« 
country. 
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Bat I find I am discussing the question on gtounds^ on which 
I ought not to object to it. Upon the train of argument whtdi 
I wa8 before pursuing^ it Is easy to shew thal^ if we do not in-* 
tend to Jay down our arms^ if we mean to continue any methed 
of ei(ertion> if it be our wish to be in a situation to persevere in 
jhostilities, if hostilities are necessary from the overbearing pride 
* and unjust pretensions of the enemy^ it cannot be a measure of 
Economy to abandon the i^n of availing.ouTselves of the co-op»« 
fation of his imperial majesty by contributing money to his as* 
^stance. When we consider the amount of tlie expense> and 
the m^;nitude of the service^ there is no ground of comparison 
between them ! Upon what data does the honourable gentlemaia 
assume that the measure will lead to any difF^ence of expense 
«t all ? He may consider the war as unjust^ as it was unneces-* 
$aiy, and as ill conducted in its process^ as it was groundlwa;$iy 
undertaken : he may^ if he pleases^ thinic that the French were 
right in every thing in which this oountry tibought them wrongs 
but be does not contend that we should this day throw down 
our arms and make unconditional aubmission to the enemy. 
Overlooking then the consideration of additicmal security, arisitig 
from the co-operation of the emperor^ and the effects of that 
co-operation acting upon the spirit^ the trade^ the manufectures^ 
and the population of the country > overlooking^ Tsay, these 
considerations (and surely when I put them aside none wlU 
aoppose that I view them as trifling or unimportant^ let him 
calculate the additional direct expense which it requires to pro« 
tect our coasts from a \igilant and enterprising foe, who would 
have nothing to do but to 'molest his only remaining enemy* 
Reduce the public expenses as much as you can, and let the 
ineritable burthens of the war be alleviated as much as possible 
by well judged economy in the different branches of the public 
iervice } but be not so weak or so treacherous to yourselves as te 
blot out one part of an estimate under pretence of economy, 
while you create another service which must be provided for at 
e much larger expense, and which would tend to aggravate the 
e^il wiudi it it your intention tp cure. ' 
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. The hononrable gentleman does not recommend bis rootMm» 
or rather he does not ground his opposition to the measure here^ 
^er to be proposed upon the tendency of tliis opposition, ta 
qocelerate ^e restoration of peace. This, however, is an object, 
which on no political question ought to be set out of viev7> and 
therefore I sliall say a few words upon the subject in this point 
of light. Of those who wish for peace, there are two classes* 
There are some, and of these a very numerous body, who am 
desirous for peace, as soon as peace can be obtained on safa 
and honourable terms. To such it must be clear that the 
pbject of their wishes cannot be secured by laying aside the 
means of action. But there are others, and the honourable 
gentleman maybe one, who are of opinion that, for the attain^ 
ment of peace, there are no terms which we ought not to ac« 
cept, no law to which we ought not to submit. Even those 
who entertain these humiliating ideas, would be guilty of in^ 
^anity^ were they to add to their degradation by laying aside one 
of the weapons to which they have to trust for the acquisition of 
their darling object. Such conduct would betray a desire not 
only to take any terms which the enemy might be pleased to 
dictate> but to take every means to render these terms as bad as 
possible. It is evident then, that the measure in agitation 
affects the question of peace, both as it depends upon the period 
of its restoration, and the terms on which it may be concluded. 
Did the reasonings upon the subject leave any doubt as to the 
fact, the conduct of tlie enemy through the whole course of the 
war would put the matter beyond all question. 

Having said so much upon the topics of economy, and the 
return of peace, I proceed to advert to it as a means of restoring 
public credit. Now, what does the honourable gentleman here 
assume ? He assumes, that the great operating cause of the 
present embarrassments has been foreign remittances -, and upoa 
this assumption, he objects to any further advances being made 
Id the eooperor. In this view of the subject, I shall beg leave 
|D' throw out a ft)w ftiggestions, which will lead not only to n 
jpoclwsioo different fit>mhis, but to a conclusion directly oppositt^ 
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. The hoQOttiable gentleman has had the goodness to give me 
iotimation, that he has some serious charges to prefer against 
roe. Of course^ I shall probably have opportunities enough ih 
future itf explaining my own conduct ; and with the deeUioa 
of the house I shall most willingly abide> whatever that 
decision may he. As this is not tlie subject of discussion oh 
this nighty perhaps it is improper in me to say any thing upoti 
it. I would only beg leave to observe, that the printed papers, 
upon which the honourable gentleman commented, contain the 
written representations of the bank, and, it is added, my answers. 
These answers, however, were not given in writing, and what 
18 there printed under this title, is merely minutes of what 
passed between me and the governor and deputy-governor of 
the bank, reported for the perusal of the bank directors, with- 
out having been previously submitted to my examination ^ nor 
did I so much as see them till just before they were printed. 
Thehonourable gentleman argues, that advances to the emperor 
ivqre calculated to produce ruinous consequences, that ruinous 
consequences did ensue, therefore that the advances made to the 
emperor were productive of ifuinous consequences. This is very 
short logic : but if he will nojt believe it to be false upon my 
author!^, if it is not too much to ask, let him compare it with 
information* In order to make his conclusion good, he must 
shew that the remittances made to the emperor actually did dimi- 
nish the cash in the bank, and that the issue of the order in council 
tras occasioned by the diminution produced by these retnittances. 
If it should appear that these advances did not occasi6n any dirnihd- 
tion of cash at the time that they were made^ on the contrary, 
that the balance of cash rather increasedi and that the mischief so 
much and so justfy lamented arose from the operation of cainseft 
"widely di&ient, then, in justice as well as prudence, the house 
'ooght not to ascribe an evil to ft Cause diiferent from that ih 
'which it originated. 

* The honourable gentleman preferred another cWge sigalnst 

me^ wluch I heard without much dismay — ^tbat I bad 

'penitted in sending money to the emperor wbeni I was awaxje 

<hat th^ bank« from the I'm^ of conduct I was pursuing^ 

94 
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Was approaching to a state of insolrenqr. This, agaioj he takes 
for granted without any information upon the subject. If it 
should turn out that^ during tlie whole period that these remit- 
tances were made^ so far was I from being aware <5f the ap- 
proaching difEcnlties of the bank, that by the successM operatteo 
ofcomnierce> the balance of exchange for all that time wa^ in 
favour of this country, insomuch that^ if these drcumstancen 
bad continued, the state of the bank would at this day have 
been growing better, the honourable gentleman will surely not 
persist in the accusation, when he finds that the gronnd on 
which it was preferred is wholly and completely fallacioua. Hie 
premises the honourable gentleman may wish to be taken qo 
trust ', but to this I object, not wishing to supersede his position 
by any assertion of toy own, but merely becau^ the house are 
sot in possession of materials firom which they can mfer whether 
It be true os &lse. When these materials ar^ before them, 
perhaps it may be found that the mischief arose from, remittances 
of casb^ which wer^ sent to Ireland to a greater extent thanf 
wual> and to local ahn&s in this country, which^ caused a great 
lun upon the bank for some time before the order in council was 
issued. This is all the answer which I think I need gire to th# 
tionot^ble gentleman's charge of misrepresentation. 

I have only a word caore to say respecting an expression la th^ 
.^leech from the tfarppe at the opening of the present session. 
I^that q>eech hi^ Majesty was advised to state, that the re* 
|(»;irces of the country were equal to every exertion— an expre$» 
aion founded certainly not upon a knowledge of the balance qf 
cash or bullion at that tiooe in the bank> but upon the survey of 
the general state of trade and manufactures of the kii^doni* 
Our trade and manufactures certainly depend in a considemU^ 
4^eeupou the stability of pub^c cre4it, which is interwoven 
with the independence of the country. To preserve that ind^ 
pendeQce, then, is necessary above all things to the restocatiofv 
of public credit; audi next to the preservation of this inde** 
pende^ce, is the prevention of the daa^r of a future xm^ vpw 
ib» banlc, AAd her% we (pay look at the question in two poia|» 
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of view. Let us first look at the best way to procore tfie greatest 

quantitj of cash 5 and, if the subject is fairly viewed, I do not 

despair of ci^nvincing the house that the remittance of a sum t^ 

the^nperor^ instead of obstructing and impeding the Influx of 

csA into the kingdom^ will accelerate and increase it* I will 

grant that, if eolkteral circumstances did not vary, the bahmc^ 

in our favour would be diminished precisely in proportion to th« 

Mun sent abroad. But will it be contended, that abandoning an 

aUy woidd have no effect upon the markets of Europe, a&d that 

sach a step^ were it taken by this country, wouM not influence 

any of the avenues of her commerce ? Such a position is so 

absurd and untenal^e, that it would be an insult on this good 

aeaseof the house to spend their time in combating it. But a 

profitable trade depends not only on the state of the purchaser 

to receive, but of the seller to send* And. need I ask what 

1^^ it would have upon the zeal, the spirit, the industiy, and 

consequently the trade and manufactures of the country, were 

our coasts to be incessantly threatened by the whole concentered 

Ibroe of France, which would be the case were the emperor 

obliged, in consequence of our refusing to aid him with money, 

to conclude a separate peace with our common enemy ? When 

the subject, therefore, is viewed in this light, who is so short 

sighted as not to see, that the inconvenience which may arise 

from present exertion would be much more than counterba* 

lanced by the presmire of subsequent events ? If the argument 

l>e admitted in one case, there is no polsible case to which it 

naj not be applied. In short, it may be argued upon the same 

grounds,^ that, as soon as you experience the difficulties arising 

firom a drain of cash, you must give up all your foreign con^. 

sections, and upon this princi|)le you ought to withdraw your 

protection from all your possessions in the East and West Indies. 

Of these possessions, for instance, it might be said, '* True/ 

Oey have been accounted extremely valuable; they have yielded 

l^t profits, the produce of them has formed a great article 

#f commerce, and been the cause of a vast influx of wealth. 

into the country, but in time of. war they put us to an 
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expense^ we will erre therefore in fiitdte the Expense of protec^*^ 
ti(»i.** But how } By sacrificing all the present and future ad- 
vantages which might flow from the possession of them. ¥re* 
ctsely the same argament will apply to an ally. 

Bat if the reasoning is just in the view of procuring an inflmt 
of cash from abroad^ how nrach stronger is it in the view of prcH 
moting circulation at home, which is fully as necessaiy for the 
restoration of the credit of the bank as the other ! If oar foi«ign 
commerce would be affected by the abandonment of an ally, bow 
much mo|« would our internal situation be afiected by the pres*- 
sure which would naturally result from an enemy eoereastng in 
strength in a direct ratio to our inability to resist bis efforta t' 
Would not the natural consequence be a new alarm, accompa--.: 
nied with a disposition to hoard? And thus the immediate^ 
cause of the mischief would be renewed. I trust that, tboc^ 
there might be aome' cause for the late alarm, it is now alOKMt 
gone by ; and I am convinced, that the more the state of .the 
country is enquired into, the less ground there is for despoDdan-^ 
cy, or the apprehension of any danger which Englishmen oajr 
not boldly meet with the fortitude which belongs to the national 
character. While our object is however to remove alaitt^ and 
to restore the public credit^ is it wise or prudent to court a great- 
er alarm } Can it be expected that the effects of the gribater 
would be less serious than of the slighter alarm, or that even the 
same effects would not do much more barm ? Those^ then* 
who look to the restoration of public credit in the bank of £ng-r 
land as their favourite object, should be the last persons to ooun* 
teract a measure which has an obvious tendency to produce that 
event to which their wishes and their endeavours tend : and bofWi 
the honourable gentleman can claim *the benefit of the aigun 
ment drawn from his subject^ I have yet to learn, nor can I evtstt 
guess. 

There is still another topic left, upon which I feel myself im« 
pelled to say a few words, namely, the additional security that 
would be given to credit by the restoration of peace. Whether 
the best mode of obtaining peace is to ran the risk of loail^ th/^ 
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aid of the emperor, is a question upon which there exists but 
little doubt. We have seen long ago that the uniform object of 
the enemy's policy has been to disunite us from our ally. This 
design has manifested itself in the course of several negociations 
smd discussions, and we have seen a similar policy too success- 
ftdfy practised with other powers vho were formerly leagued with 
VB against France, and who havel)een seduced, some into a nea-- 
trali^, others into open hostility against us. She has publicly 
and repeatedly declared her wish to make a separate peace with 
AcKtria, that she might be enabled to dictate terms to us, or to 
cany on the war agmnst this country with greater effect. It b 
but yeiy lately that we have heard that France has, a short tiipe 
9^0$ made distinct overtures of peace to the emperor to the ex* 
diaion of thiff Coxmtxy, and tliat he, with his accustomed honour 
aaftd ^9od faith, ^ Instead of accepting of them, communicated 
tfaemto the court of St^ James's, and renewed his declaration to 
dn^' enemy, that he would not cdnclude a peace except in cen« 
jtnukton with Great Britain, justly persuaded that no peace can 
beoondudedon a permanent foundation, but one founded upon a 
4de regsird to the individual claims, and the common interests of 
tbedif^ent powers of Europe. 

- JPottisg s^rt, therefore, tlie obligations of gratitude and 
^iflOOiir, it must be obvious to every one whose views are not 
oonfined within the narrowest and most contracted limits, that 
tbe best mode of attaining the desirable object of peace is, to per- 
.severe in making a common cause with the emperor, and aiding 
bun with those m^ans which his own dominions do not furnish, 
bat with^ which the resources of this country enable us to supply 
titm« It is for this house to determine whether they will give 
WUxeuto the intrigues of the enemy, which have hitherto been 
ftostratedby the fidelity and magnanimity of our ally, or whether 
they, will persevere in those measures, which are most likely ta 
})nag the contest to a safe and honourable issue. To their judg- 
<aent and their spirit I leave the decision, convinced that they 
will act in a ntjanner becoming the representatives of a great and 
powerfiil nation. On these grounds I think there is no use in 
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coantenancxng the present measure^ and as it does not commit 
the bouse to ^ve any opimon upon the sabject> I shall give it m^ 
negative. 

Tbe lesolution fns negatived; 

Ayes 87 

Noes 266 



April 26, 1797. 

The order of the day was read, and the House resolved ttsdf into ft 
cotnmittee of Ways and Meansj ' Mr. Sykester Douglks in the chair ;«• 
the report of the select committee of finance having^ been previoosl^ re« 
Ibrred to the said committee. 

Mr.PitT:— 

In the great and extensive prosecution of the business whidi 
it is my duty this day to submit to the consideration of the Com* 
mittee^ it is impossible for me not to feel the weight and impor« 
tance of the burthens which our exigencies have occasioned^ and 
itill less is it impossible for me not to feel considerable* regret> 
and great personal disappointment in being compelled^ however 
reluctantly^ to propose an addition to the ample and large pro« 
TisioD already made, towards defraying the expenses of the country 
in a wide and calamitous war, and increase the present bur- 
thens which are borne with unexampled patience by all ranks of 
the community. I am conscious the sensations of every gientle* 
man in th^ committee will be hurt on this occasion^ and I tmft, 
^irhatever may be their'feelings upon this stibject, they will give 
me credit for my sensations being not less alive. But it is not 
my duty to dwell on those seijisations.— -Much as I rqpret the 
causes of the war^ and the calamities with which it has been at* 
fended; much as I regret the manner in which the hope of t 
ipeedy termination has been obstructed, and addid<»ial ex* 
.yeasea thereby Incurred; much as I regret increasing esqpenwii 
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where etpeDses have already been so much and alnaost so insuf- 
ferably increased j and whatever may be my own personal mor* 
ttfcation and regret in being obliged to come forward at such t 
dislressful period with new burdens 5 I feel it^ notwithstanding* 
lo be my first great daty> as I hope and trust the house and 
Goontiy will feel with me, with a firm and manly spirit, to con- 
vince the enemy that however great may be our pressure, how- ^ 
ever embarrassed oar circumstances, we are determined to coo- 
t«nd with them as long as we are aUe, rather than submit to 
baoghty and ^shonourable terms. Though we may noj: be suc« 
cessfbl enough to accomplish the means by which we can termi- 
nate the fatal contest in which we are engaged, consistent!/ 
with the hoaour, security, and permanent and essential int^- 
ests of the nation, let us yet convince our enemies, that our 
spirit does not desert us in our trials, but that, in spite of ever/ 
diffculty, we will still be just both to ourselves and to our 
coontiy. In this sentiment I hope to meet the sense of the house 
a9d the people at large, whose patriotism, justice, and mag« 
nanimity, as they never have fiiiled in the most arduous conflicts, 
wlB not, I trust, fiiil now, but will manifest, on the contrary, 
tiuit whatever may be the event, they have but one duty to pur- 
0ae, viK. to secure and preserve the safety, honour, and happi- 
ness of the kingdom. Without hesitation, though certainly not 
without anxiety and regret, I shall Aow proceed to submit to the 
committee what I have to propose. 

In doing this, it is with pleasure I declare, that I shall not 
only derive great advantage, but that my labour is materially di- 
minished also by the very able and impartial statements of the 
first report of the select committee of finance, which has been 
printed and this day laid before you. However, in particular 
paxtB, I may be justified ip differing from these statements, how- 
ever favourable those statements may be to the general wishes 
cf tt^ boose and of the country (and I am ready to confess they 
are na^re fiivourable than what I have to propose), I shall guide 
myself by their direction, and render that report the basis of the 
plan of my proposal. I shall follow the usual mode of proceed- 
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lug upon sabjects of this nature, and first take aviateof llie 
transactions which have caused the expenses for which we are 
DOW called on to provide^^ and state what sums cemain to be pro* 
vided for : I shall then compare these provisional demands with 
what have been already provided for in the ooone <^the present 
year> and submit the plans which I propose for a further p«m« 
sion 'y and in this process.I shall be as short and explicit as I cani 
For this purpose, therefore, and according to the usual practice} 
I shall first call the attention of the house to the whole amount 
of services for the present year, with the amount of the sfdns 
already voted for defraying them, and the amount of the aoms 
remaining to be voted 5 and after that I shall detail the ways uid 
means by which thesie services have already been defrayed, and 
by which the remainder may be defrayed j and finally I "shsBSt 
«tate the specific measures which I mean to ground upon diose 
statements towards the provision for the accumulated interest and 
charges. For the sake of being clear and intelligible, I diaS 
proceed article by article, tinder various heads 5 and, to porsue 
t^e customary mode, 1 shall of course begin with the navy. 

The committee will recollect, that for the naval service of the 
current year, there has been already voted the sum of 7,06l,OOO^i 
in addition to which the committee of supply has voted 5,000,000/. 
more. Gentlemen will recollect, that although I estimated the 
expenses of the naval department at 7,661,000/. I then stated 
my intention to propose the provision of a further sum -rf 
2,500,000/. in order to remedy an inconvenience which here* 
tofore had arisen, and thereby have I0,l6l,000/. in cash to* 
wards defraying any excess of navy debt. Such, however, have 
been the extraordinary exertions and expenses of the war, that 
there yet remained an unfunded debt of tlie navy unprovided 
for, to the amount of four millions. In the statements of the 
select committee, a comparison has been given between this trat- 
standing navy debt and the outstanding navy debt in 1783, *ahd 
the committee has made an allowance for 3,000,000/. in the^ 
reports of the select committee it appears by the best estimates/ 
that, as far as they can be asv^ertained^ tire expenses for titpii^ 
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lervice would amount to 12,900,000/. which is short of wiiat I 
liave stated them to be^ but exceeding what I formerly cofisi- 
^red them. By way of reducing this amount, I ought further 
to state that a sum of 800^000/. went in aid of the navy services' 
ef J1796, and consequently left the provision for the services of 
Ji797 deficient in that sum, for, however, careful we may be,- 
a part <^ the expenses will be carried on in navy bills, though 
certainly to less extent than formerly. In the provision of 
12,000,000/. four shillings per month would be carried to the 
onfinaiy expenses of the navy, whereby about 1 10,000/. would 
be taken away from the unfunded debt. I suppose there will 
ibea be a million^ or a million and a half of navy debt afloat. 
Such was my former statement, and compared with the state*- 
ment of the committee, there is this difierence> that it supposes 
1^300,000/. of floating navy debt, instead of 3,000>000/. as the 
select committee of finance has calculated. I do not know 
'Virhether I have expressed myself clearly upon this point; but 
If not, I shall be happy to give any gentleman a further ex«» 
planation. 

The next head of service is the army, upon which there has 
been already voted the sum of 10,913,000/. The apcounts for 
i^dgn corps are not yet made out, but they soon will be, and I 
luive reason to hope their expenses will be less than were calcu- 
. lilted in my original statement, and less than they appeared to 
tbe select committee, I have reason to think .this diminution 
ipirill amount to one half, and that the sum of 370^000/. will be 
iltfBcient 3 6,000^000/. was the total amount estimated for the 
anny establishment, independent of the extraordinaries^ which 
sftless by 297,000/. than the estimates for the ensuing year by 
Ae select committee. In 1796 there were some extraordinary 
cj^nses of the army incurred, which at present remain unpro- 
vided for, to the amount of 3,287,000/. ; and in the interval of 
the 8th of December and the 1st of January^ there was another 
Wtstanding demand made evident of 100,000/. which, in conse* 
ijaenqe of not being paid, is to be added to tlie other, and makes 
9 jam of 3j387,000/, out^standing army debt to be provided fof. 
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It appettn by the report of the select committee^ moiKo^r^ ikak, 
by treasury bills paid at the banki and warrants for army service 
doe and unpaid^ a further sum of 2^081,000/. remains to be pror 
Tided for, inasmuch as treasury bills paid at the bank prerioos to 
the 5tk of J&nuary 1797> ^nd tliose which were due on the 8th 
^ January^ but not included> amounted to 1^660,000/. to which 
were to be added 428,000/. for army warrants* So that the sum 
total would be as befpre stated 2,0BS,0QOl. The estimated sum 
to be incurred by the army extraordinaries for 179^ according 
to the report of the secret committee^ and for the amount of 
vrhldk it is my intention to provide^ is 4>000j000/. It was pot 
proposed before Christmas to raise any sum of money for this 
head of service^ but so far as any calculation to the latest possible 
period could be rnade^ the calculation nearly tallied with that 
aum. It is here to be observed, that the extraordinaries of the 
army are now^ for the first time, brought forward by way of 
iM^mate, at least they were never done so fully till the preset 
war, but they were paid out of the money granted for other ser- 
vices, leaving the provision for these services deficient to ano* 
tiber year. In addition to this, there has been advanced to the 
emperor, by way of loan, and which will be due to the public 
l,200,000i. and a sum of 900,000/. advanced to the merchants 
«f Grenada and St* Vincents, which will ^so be retuiBed. 
There are further advances to the emperor to be set agamst the 
tHcpenses of extraorUiBaries to a very large amount^ for which it 
will not be necessary to provide a present fund, tboisgh I set 
them down as so mudb credit against 90 much debt. The trea« 
amy bills and army warrants at home, did not go to the extent of 
3,088,000/. 5 but tliere vrere bills from remote parts, notwitb« 
standing tlPie precautions I had taken to calculate and curtail the 
expenses abroad as much as possible, which exceeded what was 
formerly thought upon estimate to be ^ir utmost amount. 
This might in part be owing to the unforeseen and incalcuiablo 
epo^dons of the war : however, I did not think it consistent to 
leave them to rest on distant means of payment, and I chose ac« 
dvdingly to propose for their provision. TUs conopriaes all uo« 
der the head of the army. 



I aovfomie to Ute ordavice 4(^artmentj» for vhick there liat 
been already roted the s^m oi i,&i;^,OQol. and to which I do 
BOtraeao to propose any addition. Imust'obserre, howeverj 
that since the estimates were made^ a demaad of 300^000/. to. 
|Miy debentures for atores supplied and services performed^ haa 
•ome in for part of the ordnance expenses, in the same 
»dnner as the treasury bills of 1^600^000/. of which I did not 
tbein know. To this deficiency may be added another in the 
barrack dispartmeot, in which an outstanding debt remains, no| 
sierely for the building of barracks, but for the expenses of pro«« 
vision and accoomiodation^ in which the soldiers would havn 
beoi furnished to the amount of the same charge upon the pub« 
lie if (kefy had not been garrisoned in barracks, but had beea 
quartered elsewhere. I mention this to remote any prejudice 
vbich ibight perhaps have otjierwise been indulged, and- shall 
«oncb)de tlus^ article by recomqoending the provision advised by 
the select committee of 717^000/. which in the present view of 
ttus subjecir wlU defr^ the whole demands. J have now pro- 
ceeded through the naivy> army, ajid ordnance, in which I da 
not recQlket to have omitled any extraordinary iten^s, except 
that I have not mentioned a specific additional sum, which I 
nue^n to pn^>ose for the further rdief of his imperial majesty in 
the present critical period, and the particidar statement of which 
I have reserved to a separate discussloii. As early as practicable;^ 
that subject dbdii be submitted to the consideration of the com* 
xpittee j bBt however inoportant it may appear, it is not expedi« 
cot with any arrangem^M to ^nter on it at f^es^t 

llteneKt ^nch of the supplies is for decaying the expense^. 
of ^faot is called the oiiaceUaneoas service, which ipaclodes thjl^ 
expenses of plaxklatioos, convicts, &c. For this there lias beea,^ 
dseady voted the tam of SJBSWl. add tf I proceed by tbf 
esdmates of the select committee^ a further suqa of SOS/XCd. 
iSaK tie found neces«ty. In this sciea 400,OQOZ. is comprised for 
leakbg ptrdvision bi£)ie band for articles which it h^s^beieii usuipl^ 
fci pay in ^ jfirst hfl(stanoe cot of the fivilltst, andtoproposf 
|fi«tMrd8iD|;wrliiime^lovDfee aitttamffirtnl t»^mff9frl0 

yO(. Ill, I 
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has been so advanced. Under this statement^ I have not in* 
eluded the provision of any sum which the important domestic 
happiness of the royal family^ and the accustomed feelings of tfa0 
country have allowed as the usual portion with any of the femals 
branches. That provision will come better perhaps hereaftei: 
under a distinct and specific proposition. There is^ however^ a 
sum of 600^000/. included^ which is proposed to be l^t to the 
suffering Grenada merchants over and above the sums which I 
before stated^ and which are to be ultimately repaid $ but I took 
occasion to include them in my statement of the actual expendi- 
ture^ because they are sums for which I find it necessary to pro« 
vide a temporary provision. 

The next article of supply is the annual provision for the dia« 
charge of the national debt of 200^000/. 

To this is to be added^ the usual provision made for the defi- 
ciency of the produce of the taxes upon land and malt^ to the 
. amount of 350>000/. 

1^054>0d0/. is to be provided to repay the bank for advances 
upon the "growing produce of the consolidated fund^ and 
1^370^000/. to discharge exchequer bilk issued on the cfiedit of 
the consolidated fund for 179^^ and paid also by the bank. 

I shall propose a further provision of goo,00Ol, to meet the 
deficrencies of land and malt not included in the estimate, but 
which I think may probably arise. 

The next sum is i;i 10,000/. voted in the committee of supply^ 
forthedischargeofnavy and exchequer biMs, raised by an act of 
last session, upon a vote of credit in 1796. The house will xe»* 
collect, that a provision was made for funding navy and exche- 
quer bills, and relieving the market of so much outstanding d^t/ 
There was a party who did not choose to avail theniselves of the 
fiberty of funding the bills they hold, and this sum was to make 
good their demands. 

The next sum is 2,177,000/. to make good 3,500,0001/. charged 
by an act of last session on the growing produce of tbecoast^' 
dated fiind, for the service of the year 1796. 3,500;,000/. . wasi 
the sum granted and thought applicable^. but various ciroam«b 
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itanoes bad ^operated to its disappointment. £xcheqaer bills ad« 
vanced to tbe mercbants of Grenada sLnd St. Vincent's in con- 
sequence of the misfortunes in those colonies were paid in again ;' 
k loss was sustained in the product both of the nev^ and old taites; 
by the stoppage of our distilleries^ the defaldatlori of which sumsT 
was not made good In the year^ and to this was to be added the 
pa3nxient of bounties to seamen, by the receivers of the custom* 
out of the produce of that year's revenue^ which caused a defalca- 
tion in the produce of the customs 3. and lastly^ the bounties 
upon the importation of com. These cdrcumstances of cpurso 
would not make .the whole deficiencies good, and leave the oon-« 
• solidated fund, applicable to the service of 1797 -, and as I cannot 
suppose that the committee would chopse to have those suras 
charged like a nxortgage on the consolidated fund, I have pro- 
tided for its relief,* and taken them as an article of supply fron^ 
the 5th of April 1796 to the 5th of April 1797. 

There is only one other sum which remains to be stated, and 
diatis a vote of credit to*the amount of 3,000,000/. As 500,000/. 
has already been advanced to the emperor^ I wish, if it meets 
with the approbation of parliament, to be provided with a fur- 
ther sum of 2,500,000/. in order to make further advances, if 
approved of, as the time and exigencies may require. I state 
this in order to let thfe committee know tbe ultimate amount of 
what sums it may be necessary to provide 5 at the same time 1 
desire to have it understood, that I do not mean to pledge any 
person to a final vote upon further advances to the emperor, un- 
less for a certain sum to a limited extent, which I shall state be* 
fore I sit down. Supposing this vote of credit to take place^ 
however, or not, I shall state that as part of the sum to a limited 
extent, which I deem absolutely necessary at this critical period^ 
to ^low the emperor to fulfill his engagements, together With 
my reasons for it. I have now gone through the whole of the 
supi^y, all the demands for which it was not possible to calcu- 
late before Christmas^ and throughout my statements of theni 
I have acted on the report of the select committee. In so extent 
ihre a statement it is impossible for me to hope that I have pr^* 

I 3 
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cteded 90 clearly as not sometinaies flcarcely to bave made myielf 
understood; but if any gentleman labours uod^ any dlfficulfy^ I 
ihall onljr request him to follow me through the very able state-* 
xuents of that report> and I believe he will find our accounts tal^ 
so nearly in the estimated services and outstanding arrears, as to 
shew the fullest confirmation of the accuracy of my stateooy^ts, 
For the sake of being more explicit, however, I shall sum uf 
all the beads of the supply in a recapitulation. 

Ntvjr n^dSiflOi} 

Army . ' Gfiicxyxo 

Army Extraordinaries « 3,387,000 

Treasor} Bills and Army Warrants ..••,• 2,088,000 

Ordnance « . . . . 1,^23,000 

Ordnance, Extracmliiiaries, and Barracks • • . 737,000 

MisoeUiaiieous Service « • 929,000 

Advances tq the merchants of Grenada • . • • 600,000 

Imperial Loan • • • . 500,000 

Annual addition to Sinking Fund •....• 2KX),003 

Peficieocy of Land and Malt 3^,000 

B^-payments to the Bank for advances on the Con- 

soUdaied Ftmd of 179$ •••••.» 1,054,000 

Ditto 1796 ........' 1,370,000 

Further deEciencies of Land and Malt . «. • • gOO>^000 
To discharge Exchequer Bills issued on the credit of , 

the Consolidated Fund for ] 796 . . . • . 1,1 10,000 

DeEciencies of Consolidated Fund 2,177iO0O 

Vote of Credit • . . . • 3,$00>000 

38,786,000 

Now, Sir, in regard to the ways and means for providing these 
sopplies, I must beg leave to state, that a sum a little less than 
seven millions will cover the expense; because a Fq>ayment of 
some of the advances maij take place in thecoorseof tkeyear; 
1,600,000/. arising from the taxes on the land and mah, will 
Jke payable by October, and exdiequer bills to the amount <rf 
l,60Q»obo/« vriU cepay the treasury bills in the same aoan pud si 
the bank» 
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My nest duly, in the mean time^ is to state with what wajlt 
mnd means I am provided to meet the various sums of this largj^ 
amount In order to do that^ I shall begin with the land and 
malt already voted^ . which according to the usual cakulatioa h 
reckcmed at 2,750,0001-, the surplus of grants already voted, 
420^000/. and the loan by voluntary subscripdoii> IS^OOO^OOOl. 
making a sum total of 21^170,000/. These are the only suins^ 
already voted towards defraying the expenses of the year, bift 
there were other sums included in the original statement^ of which 
ihe first was a lottery. The lottery has varied in tiia genetiA 
#tatem«it, but taken according to the usual pfofit> It prodaott 
somewhere about 200,00b/. fiy escchequer bills in the fom^Mr 
atatement, I took credit for 5,500,000/. which is the usual 
amount dT exchequer bills kept afloat : but I do not now think i% 
-prudent to rely upon an issue of exchequer bills to that amount . 
cm account of the recent embarrassments in public credit. I shall 
not leckon therefore on a larger issue than 3,000,000/. which {s 
less tiian the quantity now in circulation. I shall take the surplus 
"vf tiie growing produce of the consdidaled fund on a new^sti* 
ftM, on account of the^ charges on it, and shall therefore taka 
ere4lt but f^ a moderate sum to be derived firom that soured. 
■This modefalion does not arise from any diminution of the pef« 
manent taxes, because the report of the select committee on fin- 
atice conteas my rapeated assertions of nhe flourishing state of 
the permanent revenue 5 nor does it arise from any considerable 
tiisappointment firom die pr(Kluce of new taxes, because, upon a 
review of the new taxes levied in 1793, 1794, 1795, and the 
best estimates of the probable amount of the new taxes for 179^, 
• when any supposition is entertained that they will not be able in 
tteir ultimate amount to maintain themselves at the produce at 
•which they were computed, by setting them against the loans 
alnce raised, and operating one against the other to a general 
diminution, it will be found that they go near to counterbalance 
any deficiencj^, and are nearly equal to the charge upon the con- 
soil dated fb*d by providing the interest of the funded debt. Bdt 
it is to be rccoUeetcd, that although in laying taxes I take credit 
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for an amount which cannot be so productive as I may have cal« 
culated^ I har& generally endeavoured, soon enough, to meet 
the increased charge, and prevent an accumulation of unfunded 
debt. I ppw s^nd with the knowledge of two quarters, freed 
froa> a n^rtgage of 1,075,000/. and higher in their computation 
than I was justified to make them. As heavy as my computa- 
jtion might be, however, I have the satisfaction to hope, the 
total of the supply may recur bjefore the taxes of next year, 
though allowance mjost be taken for both considerations. Every 
estimate is liable to uncertainty, but th.e average of thepermar 
•went taxes upon four years I find to be 13,919,000/. to which 
adding duties of 1796, I shall have a total sum of 17,803,000/. 
I am aware of the allowance of wine from the stock in band, bujt 
in looking at the produce of the $um total of tfee pe^rmapen^ taxef, 
and looking forward to distant periods when fresh suip^ will be^ 
come due, I have a right to assume that to be the amount ; fcfjr 
when we cease to take account of the stock on hand, the anau^ 
consumption will replace the deficiency. The taxes imposed &x 
179/S were reckoned at 2,iqo,oqQ/. Part of tho^ t^h i* W 
true, are ye^ under consideration, but xpany will t^ke place 8|t 
an early period. I do not supposp, therefor?, tliat I shall be tak- 
ing the benefit of the estimate at tpo ipuch, if upon the w|iole, 
I value them at 1,500.000/. To this is to be ^dded the further 
amount of 600,000/. which I suppose to be the nett profit of thp 
taxes which I am about to propose, and the advantage of whic|i 
•we are likely to receive by the 5th of April next, so that the 
whole yearly amount of the produce of the permanent revenue 
may then be calculated at 19,903,000/. Mr. Pitt then icalcq- 
|ated the various other sums, to meet the supplies from thp ar- 
rears of land and malt, the sale of Dutch prizes, the returns pf 
payment to the banH> the remaining money in hand upon the 
corn bqunt^es, 8cc. making a sum total of 42,870^000/.' 

But the loan which he had agreed for provisionally was 
16,000,000/. pf which sum it was intended that 1,500,000/. 
should be borrowed for the service of his Majesty's kingdom of 
Ireland : the money to be raised at their charge^' and inlerest tQ 
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be provided for it by tliat kingdom. It was in his contemjilation 
Ib ^opose to the committee on a future day to maka further ad*, 
vanoes to the emperor to the amount of 2,000,0CX>L distinctly 
frofn the loan of 1^500^000/. which he should also propose on a 
future day^ as a specific proposition. In making his bargain for 
the loan^ therefose^ he had done it in two ways> he had made a 
bargain for 14^500^000/. certain^ of which 13,000^000/. were 
for British seirvices to be provided for at the charge of Britain, 
a&d 1,500,000/. for, and to be at the charge of, Ireland. He had 
made a bargain conditionally for 3,500,000/ if the committee 
should agree with him that it would be wise and proper to make 
a iurtherloan to the emperor. In his opinion it might be done 
\rifli perfect safety without affecting the cash of the coun^, 
without altering the OKchanges of Europe, or in any degree in- 
juring our trade. ^If the emperor had an expenditure to make 
in thb country, we might surely assist him to all that amount, 
such, for instance, as the half-yearly dividend which he had to 
pay, amounting to 200,000/. and he certainly shoidd make a 
ipedfic propositiojci to accommodate him by the advance of that 
svuaa^ On Monday next he should submit a proposition to the 
pompoittee to that effect. He now came to state the amount of 
the bonus to the substribers to the new loan of 18,000,000/. He 
could not say that the terms of that loan were advantageous to the 
pjiblic. They were, however, under all the circumstances^ per* 
}iaps, more ^vourable-than had been anticipated $ it was not fair 
to argue fropi any depression that had happened since the bar- 
gain had been made. Though he had struggled hard for good 
terms, yet he had not been unmindful of the situation of things, 
and he thought he might with confidence rely on the equitable 
Qatare of the terms to both sides. He had considered the price 
of the fupds on the day wh^n the bargain was made as prices 
Jikely to be permanent ; |ie thought that the funds had found 
their level> and that they were not likely to be depressed further. 
He had therefore proposed to consider the 3 per c^nts. consols 
apd reduced at 50> the 4 per cents, at 64, and the long annuity 
at fourtean years. To this, however, the contractors did npl; 
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odati. reduced, and tbe 4 per c«Dtk wcrft tricen too fa«|^ Ac^ 
eording to fl)i$ itatemeiit the terms wtere as fbUov» : 

135 of S pfor ceQts. ooQSOls ftt dO . , e£.$^ 10 
MOO ofd percemts. xeducedat 
do O of 4 per cents, at • • « 
6 long annuity at 14 years 
Making a homts to the lender df 4/t 17^« bat tfaia^ 
though infinitely too high, Was not al}« for thera^ 
was also the discount which he had agreed to allow 
at the rate of 4 per cent, instead ot 3, which bad 
been heretofore usoal. To all persons, therefi>r9i 
who took advantage of this discoant> it was worth 2 f 
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To those who did not take advantage of the discount in paying 
up jn full, there v?as still an advantage by their being entitled to 
the interest, though they paid their money only by instalments, 
and this advantage was estimated to be nearly two pounds, to that 
in every view of the bargain the lonus was in reality equal to six 
pounds seventeen shillings. A great and improvident bontts for 
the public to give, but which, he was sorry to say, under 
all the circumstances, he could not prevent. It was to be ob- 
served, however, that the six shillings and sixpence of long an- 
nuity was only to be given in case the loan should be 1 8,000,000/. 
and there was to be a deduction of sixpence for each million, by 
0s many millions as it should be short of that amount. The per- 
manent interest on this loan was at the rate of six pounds seven- . 
teen shillings and sixpence, per cent, per annum, to which, 
adding for the charge of management and the redemption fond, 
Ihe interest would be eight pounds seven shillings and sixpence. 
It would be necessary for him to move a resolution that exche*^ 
quer bills, which had been recently taken at par upon a special 
condition of being received on the first payment of the loan, 
, should be so received as money. ^It was a great accommodation 
to the public ; it had prevented these bills from being discredited, 
imd about 420,000/, bad been received by. goyemm6nt in this 
wayr 
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' I hBD^ tdsen a View <coiitim;riHl Mt. Pitt) of tbe total taaomtt 
•f-tfat «ippUes which hare been voted (or the service of the jrear, 
of the total amoimt of the ways and ineans which hare been pro-' 
vfd^ lor dejfra}ring the cbai^^es aliieady incurred, of Kht total 
askomst of the produce of tlie taxes which have been imposed to* 
psTf the interest of the capital (k:bt> and slated the t^ins of dw 
loiin Whidi have been provisionally contracted ior ; and in doing- 
tha> I haveendeavoulred to make provision for an- excess of navy* 
debt above the estimate, and for the extraoi^tnartes of the amtf 
which naight occur tn the coarse of the year } 797* ^ have oulj' 
to mentioB ene dncumstance^ in addition to those which I havo 
already enumerated, which is, that there were some unliqiiidated- 
claims of tbe East-India company, the amount of which were 
unknown, bat which somewhat increased our outstanding de« 
mauds. ' I do not pretend that my statement is entirely free from* 
inaccuracy, error, or omission ; but in no one branch of it have* 
I intentionally concealed or mistated the real situation of the 
country. 

There is another point which I found it necessary to men« 
tion as a probable addition to the public expense, but which I 
reserve for discussion till it is' brought before the house in a re- 
gular shape. Frotn a variety of unforeseen and unexpected 
circumstances, the last loan of eighteen millions, which haa* 
been raised by voluntary subscription, has fallen to a rate of 
discount which has been attended with considerable loss to the 
subscribers. It will be matter of separate and distinct const* 
deration on a future day, whether the house will allow that 
loss entirdy to rest upon the subscribers, who have so laudably 
aad honourably manifested their zeal and their patriotism in th^ 
^ public cause, or whether some relief ought not to be granted to 
tiiem proportionate to the loss which they have sustained. 

Of the loan which had been provisionally contracted for, thera 
was, he said,' 48 he had stated before, a million and a half as 
a loan for the payment of the sums already advanced to the 
taaperor ; a million and a half for Ireland, and two millions to 
piovjde for such farther advapces as the bouse might think ^t. 
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upon mature deTiberafion^ to aatfaorlsEe the government to send 
to his imperial majesty. There remained, therefore, just thir» 
teen millions, for which he had to provide interest at the t^- 
ofBi. 7$. 6d. including the reduction fund, which amounted 
to a sum of 950,000/. Besides this, there was a floating navy 
debt of three millions and a half, which could not be diminished 
while the war continued, and which could only be paid off at 
the return of peace. But, as money would then be borrowed 
on better terms than at present, he found it necessary to pro« 
vide only 5 per cetit. interest for this debt, which would make 
a sum of Ijr^vOOO/. There was also a deficiency arising from 
some of the taxes which he had proposed before Christmas 
having been ^abandoned, amounting to about 100,000, which 
it was necessary for him now to supply. The whole interest, 
therefore, 'which he had to provide for by additional imposts, 
amounted to 1,234^000/. There was no reason to suppose that 
the taxes which had been imposed before Christmas would be 
less productive than they had been estimated, and in forming 
the present estimate of the sum wanted to pay the interest 
of the increased capital debt, he took no credit for any aureus 
which might arise from the produce of the permanent taxes* 

Under this view of the subject, Mr. Pitt proceeded to 
state the outline of the sources of taxation which appeared 
to be. least objectionable for defraying the burthens which 
we were mider the necessity of meeting, and by meeting 
which with manliness and courage we were most likely 
to overcome the difficulties of our situation. And upon this 
part of the subject he confessed feeling himself a good deal at a 
loss, sin^ there was no mode of taxation that he could propose 
which was not liable to objections of one kind or other. It vtd$ 
to be recollected, however, that our situation was one in which 
there was only a choice of evils, and our submission was due to 
those which, upon the whole, were the least pressing. In looking 
atthedifferentbranches of revenue, there was one source of taxation 
which appeared to him to be preferable to dny other^ because the 
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produce was easily raised^ widely diffused^ and which pressed 
Kttle upon any particular dass, especially the lower orders of 
society ', and it i^as the more eligible on this account, that tSo 
revenue arising from it, at the same time that it was ample, 
was safely and expeditiously collected at a small expense. 

What I allude to, said he, is the general branch of stamp 
duties, which, though they are now more than double what 
they were in the American war, have not undergone any con- 
siderable increase for some years. My object is to impose an 
additional duty which will bear upon the great mass of 
stamps, with the exception only of those which have been lately 
increased, -or of those which from their nature will not 
admit of any augmentation. The class on which I shall pro- 
pose the greatest addition, is that which passes under the naitie 
of consolidated stamp duties, by which is meant that class in 
which stainps of the same denomination are applied to a great 
Dumber of different instruments, such as deeds, copyholds* 
adjudications, and all law instruments^ I mean, however, that 
law instruments should be exempted from the operation of the . 
taXy because, though it certainly is proper as much as possible 
to discourage litigation, yet, while it might tend to diminish 
the number of friyolous law suits, it might also increase op- 
pressive costs, which, for the sake of justice, ought to be 
avoided. Besides law instruments, I am of opinion thaf the 
probates of wills for small sums should be included in the ex- 
peption. As a pt^. upon l^acies has been lately imposed, I 
propose that they also should be exempted in the present in- 
stance. Policies of insurance for the same reason have a fair 
jclaim to exemption. Upon the great bulk of the stamps, how- 
ever, upon which I propose that the present tax should operate, 
I think that the preseat duty should be doubled. This source of 
Revenue I expect to yield 32p,0O0/. * 

The next object of taxation to which I look, is the transfer of 
property. I do not mean that the tax on single skins, which 
now pay a stamp duty df seven shillings, should be doubled ; L 
cnly pitend that the duty should be increased three shillings^ 



that khey should pay ten shiUings instead of seven. It amil 
have appeared^ however, that the instruments by whu^ validity 
is given ^ any transaction^ and to whkh property owes seen* 
rity« might fairly be made a test of amtribution. I have to 
propose, therefore, not only an additional stamp duty upon each 
akin, but a scale of duty proportioned to the conuderation in 
money which is transferred. This is only extending a principle 
already recognized and adopted in the duty which is imposed 
epon property sold by auction. That duty is sixpence per 
pound upon real property, and tenpence per pound on all 
personal property, disposed of in that way, and produces 
100>000/ a year. Observing that that tax does not operate, 
against the disposal of property by auction, and calculating that 
ten millions of property are annually transferred from one 
band to another, I compute that by imposing a duty of fonr* 
pence per pound upon all private transfers, a sum wiH be 
raised of at least 170,000/. per annum 

At present there is a stamp upon all deeds, but I understand 
that authenticated copies of them, unstamped, are admitted. I 
see no reason why the duty should not attach to the copy as well 
us to the original. It has been suggested to me, that*a rega^ 
Jation of this kind would bring into the revenue 40,000/. per 
imnum. / 

The fourth article which I mean to propose as a subject of 
taxation, relates to the probates of wills 5 all of which, except 
those for suras under 300/. I shall move to pay a certain dut}', 
which may produce the sum of 40,000/. 

The next subject I have to offer to the committee. Is ona 
which will produce a great deal of discussion out of this house, 
Jt relates to a*^ certain species of property well known in thin 
country ; for it will be the vehicle (and that not a verbal one) 
cf conveying to the different parts of the country what I ani 
now stating. When I consider the great prevalence of this 
y^itcle of general intelligence;* when I consider the amazing 
jTXtent to which it has been carried 5 fliat the luxury of it has 
>een so very generally felt and practised/ that the tast^ of tbt 
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pahBc is not likely to betaken by .any trifling uKreafiein tk# 
price of an article sought after with such universal avidity 5 wheti 
I comider also the immense profits produced by these articles of 
luxury, which are of a nature that ought not to exempt themr 
fotta their share of general taxation^ I conceive that the laying 
of an additional duty on newspapers is a measure that cannot 
he in any naanner objectionablet This might be done without 
any injury dther to the editors or the authors of such publi« 
cations. ^The present duty is 2d, on each paper 3 in addition ta 
n^ichl Aall propose a further tax of one penny halfpenny | 
and even in that case considerable gains will be produced to the 
proprietcHrt of papers. I should cdnceive that the price to 
customers ought m^ to be raised any higher than this additional 
duty 3 becsose on a former occasion^ inconsequence of an in-, 
creased duty on paper^ the price of newspapen was raised far 
beyond thatproportion, and has continued so ever since 3 there- 
iore I do not imagine the proprietors of them can now have any 
tquitable claim to an increase in their price. The sum produced 
by this duty will amount to 114^000/. 

The next thing I have to propose^ is a modification of the 
4attes on advertisements published in Newspapers. According 
to the regulations that exist at present^ there is no difference in 
the duty i:^>on an advertisement of three lines and that on one of 
the greatest «tent. I should propose to vary the present mode, 
and acccHrding to the regulations which I f^all c^r, there may 
be advertisements the duty on \vhich shall amount only to some 
shillings, while on others the duty shall rise up to some pounds 
iterling. The estimated produce from this source will amount 
k> 20,000/. 

The next duty I have to propose, ia to arise irom a regulation 
6f the stamps on attomies' certificates, by which certain i^udi 
&at have hitherto been practised may be prevented. This will 
produce the sOm of 15,000/. 

Thfflre is one more article of luxury on which I shall propose to 
lay a tax, Uu^ is^ all pfete that shall be manuiactured for th« 
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forpose of onuuntatsil toe, tirhich will produce the sum of 
30^0001. 

All those taxes which I hare jnst enumerated, seem to me 
to press as lightly on the general bulk of the people as any I 
could think of> and least of all to increase the national diffi^ 
colties. 

There still remains one more to be added. I have endeavoured 
to find onei which, although I confess it ts-not free from some 
^eculative and practical objections, will not however be found 
inconvenient to the public at large. It is a subject which has 
oft^n been thought of before this time; which has been once 
before this house, but was withdrawn. This is a tax. on car- 
viages of all sorts, and on goods of all kinds conveyed by car- 
riages which pass through turnpike-gates, where the tax is to 
operate by an increase of the tolls. To this it will be right to 
make some exemptions ; such as exemptions on all new tolls till 
they shall have risen to a certain amount, general exceptions 
provided for by general laws, and local exceptions in certain 
districts. The same exceptions that now prevail in tolls ought 
also to prevail on the part of the public ; and I should propose 
that the same duty may be taken for the public, that is now paid 
fcr tolls. I cannot exactly say how much, this will produce} 
but I know, that when it was brought forward here about, fifteen 
years ago, it was estimated at no less a sum than between 4 and 
SOOfiOOl. I have had an opportunity of knowing the amount 
of the tolb of the gates about the metropolis^ which are not a 
tenth part of those throughout the whole kingdom. By this 
means I can in some manner ascertain the amount of the present 
tax J and I think it will produce between 4 and 300,0001. With 
respect to the principle of this tax, it may be objected to on the 
ground of its being a great hardship to lay a burden on passen^ 
gers and the conveyance of goods j but I hope when gentlemen 
will consider how small a portion must fall to each individual, 
that they will not look upon this as a grievance, but father as a 
manner of lightening the general burdens, 

I have now stated every thing whicli J conceived material, in 
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as concise a maimer as I could ; and I return my thanks to th» 
conumttee for the indulgence they have shewn me during the 
length of time 1 have tresspassed on their attention. I have no 
other excuse to make, than that I am pleading the necessity of 
dwelling on a subject which I did not wish to bring forward im- 
perfectly. And I now submit this pleasing circumstance to the 
consideration of the house, that in the midst of difficulties, and 
apparently surrounded by calamities, we have still been able to 
find such ample resources, as those which have been stated to 
them this day. I call upon them to reflect, that at the moment 
Vfhen we are struggling in a great contest — ^while we are labour- 
kig under pressures as heavy as they are unexampled, we still see 
the strength and powers which we possess ^ and tloat, if we are 
not to be alarmed at imaginary evils, if we are not to be dispirit* 
ed by events which are not so calamitous in themselves as.they 
have been conceived to be, we shall find the radical wealth and 
the ample means of this country fully sufficient, to support us in 
every conjuncture of our affairs, and ultimately to restore us to 
that situation from which we have been removel^ for a time, by 
circumstances as extraordinary as they have been unavoidable. 

Mr. Pitt concluded by moving resolutions founded on his state- 
ments. 

The resolations, after undergoing some discussion, were se?erally passed. 



Ma^ 26, 1797. 

Mr. G«it, in pursuance of the notice he had previously given, this da^ 
bioeg^t Ibrwaid his proposition for a Reform in Parliaments concluding his 
ape^ with moving, for leave to bring in a bill to amend the representation 
Vf the people in the House of Commons., 

After the motion had been seconded by Mr. Erskine, Mr. Pitt rose : 

Feeling, Sir, as I do, the danger with which the present pro- 
position is ^tended, upon the grounds upon- which it has been 
supported, and in the circumstances in which it has been brought 
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fiirward> f am very dastrous^ as carljr as possHde in die debBfti^ 
to state the r€flsoiis by which I am detenafned to give it mj moat 
decided opposition. The honouniblo getttlenaawboiiitradiioad 
Ae motion^ beg^n witb disdairatrg verjr dislinetlj, and, aa £ar 
s» he w6nt> very satUfactorily, all those abstract priocipieaof im*^ 
{H^escriptiUe right, $M those doctrines of the rights.of.man^ cm 
^iuch those wirboat dpors^ who are most eager in theur prefts^ 
•ions of attachment to the cause which he now si^ports, rest the 
propriety of their demand^ and npon which alone they wonU be 
contented with any species of parliamentary reform. The k/^ 
Qoorable gentleman denies the truth of that prindpie which pre«> 
Bcribes any particular form of government, as that which is ea** 
sential to freedom ; or that universal sufiiage is necessary to <ivti 
Uberty $ or that it even must depend upon that light wliich tte 
revolution of France has let ta upon the world, and from whipb 
however, he derives hopes of so much advantage to the geoesri 
happiness of mankind. But, in disdaiming theae views of Che 
question, and in (facing it upon the footing of the practical be* 
nefit it was calculated to produce, the honoori^jle gentleman did 
not state all the considerations by which the conduct of a wise 
atatesmrni was to be regnlated, and the judgment of an upright 
senator to be guided. The question Is not merely^ whether aoBM 
alteration might or might not be attended with advantage; but it 
is the degree of advantage which that alteration is likely to eflbct 
in the shape in which it is introduced > the mischief which may 
be occasioned from not adopting the measure, and the chance, on 
the other hand, of producing by the alteration an effect upon those 
to whom you give way, very different from that which had induo 
•d you to hazard the experiment. These are the considerations 
which the subject ought to embrace, and the views npon whicb 
impartial men must decide. 

Before we adopt the conclusions of the right honourabie gen^ 
tieman, we have a right, it is even imposed upon us as a duQr, 
to take into our view as a leading object, what probabMity there 
is by encouraging the particular mode of attaining that nnien^ 
or of effecting tliat separation of the Mends of moderate reform^ 
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and the determined enemies to the constitution, which thef 
conceive it calculated to produce 5 we must consider the danger 
of intioducing an evil of a much greater magnitude than that 
we are now desirous to repair ^ and how far it is prudent to giv)» 
an opening for those principles which aim at nothing less tbuK 
the total annihilation of the constitution. The learned gentle- 
man who seconded the motion said> that those who formerly 
supported parliamentary reform had sown the seeds of that 
e^emess for parliamentary reform, which was now displayed^ 
and of the principles on which it was now pressed 5 he thinks 
that those, who haveever supported the cause of parliamentary re* 
form upon grounds of practical advantage, must not oppose those 
who have nothing in common with them, but the name of refonn, 
making that the cover for objects widely difierent, in order to 
support that pretence which they assume upon principles dianae* 
trically opposite to those upon which the true friends to the 
cause of reform ever proceeded. Will thelioriourable gentlemaa 
who made, or the learned gentleman who seconded the motion> 
say, that those men who contend, as an indispensable point, for 
ttni?ersal suffrage ;— that those who hold doctrines which go to 
the eiUinction of every branch of the constitution, because tliey 
think it convenient to avail themselves of the pretence of parlia« 
mentary reform, as the first step towards the attainment of their 
own views, and as facilitating their progress ^^-^ that those m^hoi 
thoQ^ they condescended to take advantage of the co-operatioa 
of those who support the cause of reform in this house, yet have 
never applied to parliament, and who would not even receive 
as a bo<»i, what they contend for as a right $•— can it serioudj be 
said, that such men as these have embarked in the cause, or 
have proceeded on the principles of those, who upcm far differ 
rent grounds, and for far different objects, have moved this 
important question? Will they say, that those men have 
adopted the principles, or followed the course,, of those who for« 
merly have agitated the cause of reform, who have avowedly bor>* 
rowed their political creed frcmi the doctrines of the Rights of 
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Man^ from the writings of Thomas Paine, from the monstrouj 
and detestable system of the French jacobins and affiliated so- 
oietiesj, from that proud^ shallow, and presumptuous philosophy, 
wbiobj pretending to conunuoicate new liglits to maDkind, 
bal, carried theoretical absurdity higher than the wild imagl- 
natioiis of the most extravagant visionaries ever conceived, and ' 
carried practical evil to an extent which no age or history has 
equalled } Will it be said tli at those men pursued only that 
practical advantage, which a reform upon principles consonant 
lo the British constitution was calculated to afford, who saw 
vkhont eniotion the detestable theories of the jacobins deve- 
le^d in the destructive ravage which marked their progress, and 
theiar practical effects in the bloody tragedies which were acted 
on the theatre of France, and who still adhered to their system 
of indefeasible right, when they saw such overwhelming proofs 
of its theoretical falsehood, aijd of its baleful tendency? Will 
it be believed that those men are actuated by principles con- 
sotiant to the spirit of t!h^ British constitution, who, with the 
exception 6f the pretence of parliamentary reform, adopted all 
the forms of French political systems, who followed them 
through all their consequences, who looked upon the ravage 
which th«)r spread through all laws, religion, and property, 
without strinking frona their practical effect, and who deemed 
the horrors with which it was attended, as the triumphs of their 
system ? Can we believe,. that men who remained unmoved by the 
dismal example which their principles.hadproduced, vi^hose preten- 
sions rose a»d fell with the success or the decline of jacobinism in 
every part of the world, were ever actuated by a similarity of mo- 
tives and of objects, with those who prosecuted the cause of reform 
•8 a practical advantage, and maintained it upon constitutional 
tiews I The utmost point of difference, indeed, that ever sub- 
sisted between those who supported, and those who opposed the 
questj:on of reform, previous ta the French revolution, which 
forms a new sera in politics, and in the history of the world, was 
union and concei^t in comparison with the views of tliose wh« 
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raalntdned that question upon grounds of expediency^ and those 
who assert it as a matter of right. 

I'he question then wzs, with those who contended for reform 
on grounds of expediency^ whether the means proposed were 
calculated to infuse new vigour into the constitution ? The ob* 
ject with those who affect a parliamentary reform upon French 
principles^ is the shortest way to compass its utter destruction. 
From the period when the new and alarming sera of the French 
revolution broke in upon the world, and the doctrines which it 
ushered into light laid hold of tlie minds of men, I found that 
&e grounds upon which the question rested were essentially and 
fundamentally altered. Whatever may have been my former 
opinion, am I to be told that I am inconsistent, if I feel that it 
is expedient to forego the advantage which any alteration may be 
calculated to produce, rather than afford an inlet to principles 
with which no compromise can be made 5 rather than hazard 
the utter annihilation of a systeni under which this country has 
flourished in its prosperity, by which it has been supported in 
its adversity, and by the energy and vigour of which it had been 
enabled to recover from the difficulties and distresses, with 
which it has had to contend ? In the warmth of argument upon 
this subject, the honourable and learned gentleman has cOn« 
ceived himself at liberty to assume, a proposition, which was not 
only unsupported by reasoning, but even contradicted by hii 
own statements. The learned gentleman assumed that it was 
necessary to adopt the moderate reform proposed, in order to 
separate those whom such a plan would satisfy from> those who 
would be satisfied with none 5 but who, I contend, by means of 
this, would only labour to attain the complete object of their 
wishes in the annihilation of the cohstitutiorl. Those men who 
treat parliament as dn usurpation, and monarchy as an invasion 
of the rights 6f man, would not receive a reform which was not 
the lecognition of their right, and which they would consider 
as vitiated if conveyed in any other shape. Though such men had 
availed themselves of the aid of those who supported parliament 
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tatrf ttform on ot&er grotmds, vtrodLd tfaey Jbe contented with tUf 
species of reform as an ultimate object ? 

But does the honourable and learned gentleman meaft to as« 
arnne rhat t!rose vho aiis the frtends of noo^rate refcntn, (and i 
know not how such a wish has been expressed at all) must re- 
mam confounded with those whom no reform will satisfy^ un- 
less some measure like the present is adopted ? Where has such 
a wish for moderate reform been expressed f If those who are 
even thoaght to entertain sentiments favourable to that cause, 
ha^e cherished then> id silence^ if they have abstained from 
pressing them at a moment when they would have served only to 
promote the views of those who wished to annihilate> not to 
refon»9 k ift ta be apprehended that any iH efi^ts will ensue, 
vmless joti adopt some expedient to distinguish the moderate 
reformer from the desperate foe ? Yet this is the main argu- 
ment of the learned gentleman;, which he has put into a thovisand 
different shapes. I do net believe, however, that the temper 
of moderate reformers will lead them to make common cause 
with the irreconciieable encmie* of the constitution r If there 
are really many who may be ranked as moderate reformers^ it is 
at least probable that they feel the force of the danger which I 
have stated 5 that they think it wiser to check their wishes than 
to ris^ the inlet of jacobin principles^ and the in3|>rad8nee of 
affording to the enemies of the constitution the i»eaa» of accom* 
plishing it§ destruction. Has there been?, towever^ any decisive 
manifestation of their desires, or is there reason to believe^ that, 
disappointed in their wishes, they will be immediately dnven 
beyond the hounds of duty ta the consti^feion } If there is^no 
security that those, whose viewst have ^jcady pointed beyond 
reform/ wiU be recalled to better senliments, if there ase even 
certain gronnds to believe that they will meiely employ any 
reform that tooy be introduced, as a step towards realizing their 
own system, uj^nwhat pretence can the present measure be 
held out as calculated to reconcile ^ose men to the constitution^ 
From the conduct of gentlemen on the other side, it is obvious 
that they do not concewe an^ dec&sive manilestatieiu o{ the wishes 
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of the people for a moderate reform being now iiltro4tK:6d^ to liswwft 
taken place. My reason for such an opinion is this : we have 
seen that the gentlem^i in opposition have not been deficient in 
their efforts to procure every expression of the public concur- 
rence in the objects for which they have oont^ided. From then 
own account these efforts have not been unsuccessful; but, 
supposing that no efforts of theirs liad been employed^ imd that 
to the spontaneous impulse of the people themselves are to 
bp ascribed the petitions which have been voted in different 
^uartersj to a degree indeed^ in their opinion^ to decide the 
sense of the country to be in favour of an immediate peace, and 
the removal of ministers, it follows, that those who have pre- 
sented such petitions have not felt, or the exertions of opposition 
have not been able to excite, any expression of that opinion 
they have sp often urged, tjiat no change of men, without a 
l^^ange of system, wovld lead to any permanent good* 

It does not appear then, tl^at there is any call upon the house 
to adopt a measure w]iich, so far from being necessary to satisfy 
nsen IHe^d^y to a moderate reform, they have not, in any shape, 
e^ressed a wish to obtaip. Before the practical expediency of 
this measure, then, comes to be discussed, the practical necessity 
of such a measure must be established. In this proof, however, 
the honourable and learned gentlemen have failed ; I need not, 
therefore, go into the state of the country to refute the state- 
xxients of the honourable gentlemen. Indeed, I must observe 
tJhat every thing urged upon this topic, was nothing more than 
assertion. The calamities and difBculties under which the 
country labours, the w^r with France, and inroads upon the con- 
stitution, the profusion of public expenditure, were the topics 
upon which they insisted, and which they said would have been 
avoided if parliamentary reform had formerly been adopted. I 
lid^y contend, however, that in the origin of the war, in the 
efforts tQ 4a unparalleled extent which the novelty of the contest, 
and the nature qf the enemy, forced us to exert 3 that in what 
they call inroads, and which we contend were necessary buj-s 
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of counties^ as it Maads at present in point of representatioOj, 
goes for nothing? Certainly he cannot undertake to advance 
luch an argument^ and so evidently inconsistent with his own 
plan of reform. If, therefore, the one hundred and thirteen 
^nembers proposed by the honourable gentleman to represent 
the counties, would express the true seube of the people, it can* 
not be denied on the same grounds, that the ninety^two who 
were elected by their constituents, were in a very considerable 
proportion the organs of the public opinion. The argumenti 
therefore adduced by the honourable gentleman go against bis 
own declaration, that the sense of (he people was not the sense 
of parliament 3 and that sense had been fully manifested in fa* 
Vour of the war at the general elections. Since, therefore, I 
recollect the former declaration of the honourable gentlenian at 
the end of the last session of parliament, that parliament did not 
possess the confidence of the people, am I to be discouraged 
now, after the general election, from saying that tliey actually 
did enjoy that confidence ? But that is not the only statement 
which I can make in justification of this assertion. I will appeal 
to the proceedings in great and populous cities, as well as in the 
city of London, in which the opinions of gentlemen on tlie other 
aide of the house, with respect to parliament not possessing the 
9onfidence of the people, were as strongly refuted, on a fair poll, 
by a vast majority of the electors, as by the elections for the 
counties to which he has referred. It consequently appears that 
the honourable gentleman has not specific ground to proceed on 5 
'and that he has totally failed in tlie foundation of his assertion, 
that parliament does not enjoy the public confidence. The 
learned gentleman has in the fanciful flights of his doquence, 
pushed his objects farther than his honourable friend j for he has 
* not only said, that parliament has lost the confidence of the peo* 
pie, but that the pr'octsedings of j>^liament have no e(fect what- 
ever on the public mind^ . ^ ^^ 

The leanied gentleman^ however, wished to unite two classes 
of persons very opposite in their pursuits. He desires to recon« 
cite those, who by the very nature of their principles are alto- 
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g^er irreconcileable 3 those whose pditicd doctrines are knowi^ 
to be inimical to legal government, and those who are distin** 
guished by the moderation of their tenets. With respect to tb^ 
moderates, it could not be too minutely attended to by the house^ 
that they propose no plan of reform whatever 5 that they prefer 
no complaints ; that they set out with- no petition on that subject} 
and is it proper or reasonable that the house should sponts* 
neously give what had not been even demanded ? With regard to 
the other persons alluded to by the learned gentleman^ the house« 
by agreeing to what has been urged in their favour, would give 
them not merely what they claim, but what they demand as aa 
absolute rights and what is in reality the first step to the accom* 
plishment of their real views. That the present moment should 
be a time for the measure of reform appears rather inconsistent, 
when it is admitted by the learned gentleman himself that iadi« 
cal discontent is prevalent in the country, and when it is undeni* 
d)Je, that the men who talk of liberty aim merely at licentious- 
nesi, and set up the name of reform as a disguise to mask their 
jevdntionaiy projects, and as the first step to their acknowledged 
sjrstem of innovation. Concessions to such men, at such a time, 
would be impolitic, would be fatal, would be absurd. Tiie house 
also, by agreeing to the arguments of the learned gentleman, 
would grant what could not be of any use to one set of men, and 
what would be productive of great mischief to the other descrip- 
tion. Such 'Concessions, I will maintain, are not warranted by the 
soand maxims of philosophy, nor to be measured by the nam&- 
roua examples drawn from the history of the world. 

The honourable gentleman* has talked highly of the blessingi 
which are to tesult to mankind from the establishment of French 
liberty 5 and because new lights have appeared to set oflf the doc« 
trine of freedom, this house is therefore to alter their principles 
of government, and to accommodate themselves to the new order 
of things. The system of French liberty is represented as a new 
lightdiffiisingitself over all the world, and spreading in every 

f Mr. Grey, 
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region happiness and ioiproTeaient. Good God ! is the house to 
be told^ after the benefits which have been derived from the revo« 
lutlon m this country^ that other and more essential benefits are 
to be added by adopting the principles of the Fiench revolution 2 
From such lights^ however, I hope we shall ever protect this con* 
atitution, as against princijlles inconsistent with any government. 
Xf we are to be relieved from any evils under which we may at 
present labour, by means of this new lights I for one beg leave 
to ^nter my solemn protest against the idea. The doctrines upoQ 
which it is founded, are, as I have already said, false, shallow, 
ind presumptuous, more absurd than the most pestilent theories 
that were ever engendered by the disordered imagination of man } 
inore.hostile to the real interests of mankind, to national prospe* 
rity, to individual happiness, to intellectual and moral improvef 
nient, than any tyranny by which the human species was ever 
afflicted. And, for this new ^luminary, shall we abandon the 
polar star of the British constitution, by which we have been 
led to happiness and glory, by which the country has support? 
ed every danger which it has been called upon to encounter, 
and risen superior to every difficulty by which it has been 
assailed ? 

But, independent of these general grounds on which I have op" 
posed this motion, I have no difficulty in stating that the partica« 
lar measure appears liable to so many objections, that iii no cii;- 
cumstances could I have given it my assent. Indeed I could as 
little concur in the plan of the honourable gentleman as in a pro- 
posal for universal suffrage : how near it approaches to that sys- 
tem I shall not now discuss. The honoura]jle gentleman, on a 
former occasion, has said, that he ' would rather have universal 
«if!rage than no reform. The learned gentleman, however, dis- 
claims universal suffirage, when asserted as a matter of right. Cer- 
tainly, indeed, some people have reason to complain oi the learn- 
ed gentleman who, in supporting a plan of reform on grounds 
of practical advantage, refuses that universal suffrage to which 
he has no objection on practical grounds, merely because it is 
asked as a matter of right He will, however, find it difiicolt to 
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reooncile that practical expedience with the new light cf general 
freedom which has so unexpectedly broken in upon the world. 
The propo&itioin> however, is neither more nor less than, with 
the exception of one fifth, to abolish the whole system of the 
representation of this country, as it has been formed by charter 
or by parliamentary arrangement, as it has been moulded by time 
and expjerience, as it has been blended with our manners and 
customs, without regard to the rights or compensations,, or to the 
general ef^t of m^odifications. All these are to be swept away, 
and a numerical scale of representation to be substituted in its 
place 5 the country is to be divided into districts, and every house* 
liolder, paying taxes, is to vote ^ thu^ a system would be intro- 
duced little short of uniTersal suffrage. On wliat experi^ce, on 
what practice is this gigantic scale of numerical representation to 
be introduced } In former plans the variety of the modes of re- 
presentation was admitted to be proof, how much better time 
and circumstances may mould and regulate representation than 
any institutions founded on reasonings a priori, and how neces- 
sary it was to give way to the effects of such experience. It is 
not the harsh uniformity of principles, each pushed to its extrenoe, 
but the general complexion arising out of the various shades, 
lirhich forms the harmony of the representation, and the practi- 
cal excellence of the constitution, capable of improving itself 
con^stently with its fundamental principlefs' ' Who will say that 
. this beautifal variety may not have contributed to the advantage 
of the whole ? That system was practical, and experience has 
confirmed the excellence of it, but the present plan goes the 
whole length of destroying all the existing representation, with 
the exception only of tlie county members (why they alone are 
excepted I am at a loss to conceive), and bringing all to one sys- 
tem. Are the gentlemen who propose this system aware of the 
benefits resulting from a varied state of representation, and are 
they ready at once ta resign them ? 

It never was contended that the inequality of the representa- 
tion has been attended with any practical disadvantage, that the 
ijnterest of Yorkshire was neglected because it sent only two m em- 
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'bers to parliament, or that Birmingham and Manchester expe-' 
rienced any ill consequences from having no representatives. 
How does it appear that universal sufFrage is better than if the 
right to vote be founded on numerical, or even alphabetical ar- 
rangement ? There is no practice, certainly no recognised prac- 
tice, for its basis. The experiment proposed is new, extensive, 
overturning all the ancient system, and substituting something 
In its stead without any theoretical advantage, or any practical re- 
conunendation. In the mixed representation which now subsists^ 
the scot and lot Sections are those which have been chiefly object- 
ed to, and the honourable gentleman opposite to me fonnerly 
^reed with me in opinion, that burgage tenures and small cotpO' 
rations were even less except-onable than open burghs with sm^ 
qualifications. Yet this extension of small qualificaticms^ from 
which it has been a general complaint that much confusion, de- 
bauchery, and abuse at elections arose, forms the principal fea, 
ture in the honourable gentleman's plan. 

Upon these grounds, therefore, looking seriously at the sitoa- 
tton of the country, examining f^icts with attention, unless we 
would seal our own dishonour, unless we would belie the testimo- 
ny of our constituents, we must dissent from the reasons on 
which the necessity of this proposition is founded. We ought 
to resist the specific plan which the honourable gentleman has 
effered, unless we would renounce the tried system of our repre- 
sentation, for a plan at once highly exceptionable in theory, aii4 
totally unsupported by experience* 

The motion was negatived ; 

Ayes 9i| 

Noes 25« 
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June 2, 1191* 

Mr. Pitt rttoted the order of the day for talcing Into Consideration his 
Majesty's message relative to the Mutmy in the Fleet *- 

«* GEORGE R. 

*« It is with the deepest concern his Majesty acqaaints the House of 
Coramons, that the conduct of the crews of some of his ships now at the 
Kore, in persisting in the most violent and treasonable acts of mutiny and 
disobedience, notwithstanding the full extension to them of all the benefils 
which had been accepted with gratitude by the rest of his Majesty's fleet, 
and notwithstaxMiing the repeated ofiers of his Majesty's gracious pardon, oa-' 
their returning to their duty, have compelled his Majesty to call on all hit 
i^thfixl subjects to give their utmost assistance in repressing such dangerous 
and criminal proceedings. His Majesty has directed a copy of the procTa- 
mation which he hai Issued for this purpose, to be laid before the House ; 
and he cannot doubt that his parliament will adopt, with readiness and 
decision, every measure which can tend, at this important conjuncture, to 
provide for the public security. And his Majesty particularly recommends 
it to the consideratioa of Parliament, to make more efiTectual provislcm iot 
&e prevention and punishment-of all traiterous attempts to excite sedition 
and mutiny in his Majesty's naval service ; or to withdraw any part of his 
Majesty's forces, by sea or land, from their duty and allegiance to hjm ; 
and from that obedience and discipline which are so important to tiie pros- 
perity and safety of the British Empire. 

g.r;* 

The message being read,'' Ma. Pitt spoke to the following effect:-— 

Important as the present occasion is, I feel that it will notbd 
necessary for m^ to detain the house with a long detail upon the 
sutgect of the gracious communication from the fhrcxie, which 
has ngw been read to us. By that commnnicatton we learn that 
all the benefit of his Majesty's gracious favour, which restoredt 
satisfaction to part of hi* Majesty's forces, was attended witheveiy 
mark of duty and gratitude by that part, and was e&tended U^ 
the whde of his Majesty's fleet j but that, nevertheless, there are 
now at the Nore deluded persons who have persisted in disdbe-- 
dience, and proceeded to open acts of mutiny and disorder^ 
i^though all the same benefits have been allowed to them j tb(S 
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same liberal allowance which was agreed upon by parliament 
and his Majesty*s most gracious pardon, ha\ e been offered to them 
in the «ame generous manner as it was to those who have re« 
turned to their duty. We have the mortification now to leam 
that mutiny is carried on to the most dangerous and criminal 
excess, to such a length, that the persons concerned in it have 
gone into open and undisguised hostility against his Majesty's 
forces acting under orders and commands from regular authority. 
Much as we must deplore such events, much as we mi&st feel 
them as an aggravation of the public difficulties with which we 
have to contend, yet I ata sure we all feel it to be the duty of the 
house of commons to shew to its constituents, and to the world 
at large, that there is no difficulty which they ^will not meet 
with firmness and resolute decision 3 that we will take mea- 
sures to extricate the country from its difficulties in a manner 
that is worthy of the representatives of a great, a brave, a power- 
lul, and a free people. I am persuaded that, under oor present 
circumstances, we can have no hesitation in laying at the foot of 
the throne an address of assurance^ that we will afford his Ma- 
jesty every effectual support in our power ; that we will counter* 
ac|, as far as we can, so fatal an example as has, by the most 
consummate wickedness, been set to his Majesty's naval force) 
that we will shew that we feel a just indignation against a con* 
duct so unworthy of, so inconsistent with^ the manly and gene* 
n>us characta* of British seamen 5 that we feel resentment at so 
tograteful a return to the generosity of a liberal parliament, and 
the mildness and benignity of an illustrious throne. I trust 
that we shall recollect what our duty is in such a coi^juncture. 
i trost too, that as these late proceedings are utterly repugnant 
tb the real spirit of the British sailor, contrary to the conduct 
Whiiih has established the glory of the British ^avy> aiid the 
renovimofthe British nation, it will appear that it was not in 
the hearts of British seamen that such mutinous principles ori- 
^mfed. I trust that we shall shew also, that if there are 
«tt&ongns those who are enemies to the fundametital interests 
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of this country^ toit8gloiy> to its safety^ and to its existent at 
a nation^ whose malignity is directed to the honour and even 
existence of our navy, who carry on their diabolical artifice by 
misrepresentation of facts, to pervert the dispositions and change 
the principles of the seamen, by instilling into their minds false 
alarms and apprehensions, and prevail upon them to do acts 
contrary to their instinct, and that too when they are called 
Upon to contend with an enemy, — I trust, I say, that if there be 
among us such foes, they may be detected and dealt with as 
they deserve, Gur indignation should be more active against 
file seducers than the seduced and misguided. 

Whether, according to the existing law against the open 
attempts that we have seen made upon another branch of hia 
Majesty's service to shake its loyalty, but which, to the honour 
ef that body, remains unmoved, and I trust is inunoveable, we 
possess power enough to punish, as they deserve, such wicked 
offenders, may be a matter perhaps of doubt. I shall, however, 
instantly proceed to that part of the recommendation in his 
Majesty's message, and to state my ideas upon the law against 
persons who shall excite his Majesty's forces to mutiny or diso- 
bedience. It is not necessary for me to enter now into parti- 
culars upon that subject 5 but I feel it my duty to declare, that 
if the address which I shall propose shall meet, as I hope and 
confidently trust it will, the unanimous sense of the house, I shall 
immediately move for leave to bring in a bill for the better 
prevention of the crime I have already stated. Tiiere rs, I ant 
persuaded, in this house, but one sense of the great guilt of this 
oiifence, of the notoriety of its practice, and of the danger 
of its consequences} in short, therQ exists every ground upoa 
which penal law can be applied to any offence, viz. the mischief 
of the act itse)^ and the frequency of its commission* The re* 
medy which I mean to propose for the consideration ©f parlsa^ 
ment, will, I trust, be sufficiently efficacious to attain ks object^ 
without o'erstepping the moral guilt and real malignity of the 
crime. While, however,* we all fbel it to be our duty td enter 
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<^ the consideration of such legislative provision^ while parli^ 
ment is not wanting m its duty at such a crisis of public afiairsj 
I trust also that we shall not be disappointed in our expectation 
of the spirit of the public collectively or individually j that they 
will not be wanting in their exertions in such a crisis ; that they* 
will be animated, collectively and individually, with a spirit that 
will give energy and effect to their exertions ; that every man 
who boasts, and is worthy of the name of an Englishman^ will 
stand forth in the metropolis, and in every part of the kingdom, 
to maintain the authority of the laws, and enforce obedience to 
them, to oppose and counteract the machinations of the disaf^ 
fected, and to preserve a due principle of submission to legal 
authority. I trust that all the inhabitants of the kingdom will 
unite in one common defence against internal enemies, to 
maintain the general security of the kingdom, by providing for 
the local security of each particular district ; that we shall all 
remember, that by so doing we shall give the fullest scope to his 
Maj€sty*5 forces against foreign enemies, and also the fullest 
scope to the known valour and unshaken fidelity of the militaiy 
force of the kingdom against those who shall endeavour to dis« 
turb ita internal tranquillity. Such are the principles which I 
feel, and upon which I shall act for myself, and such are the 
principles, and will be the conduct, I hope, of every man in 
this house and out of it 3 such are the sentiments that are im« 
planted in us all ; such the feelings that are inherent in the 
breast of every Englishman. I should insult the house by 
shewing that I distrusted its character, and the character of the 
country, if I said more, and I should have neglected mj duty if 
I had said less. I now move. Sir, 

*' That an humble address be presented to his Majesty to 
return his Majesty the thanks of this house for bis most giacioitf 
message; 

<' To express to his Majesty the concern and indignation 
which we must feel in common with his Majesty, at the heinous 
ftnd criminal conduct of the crews of some of his Msgesty'st ships^ 
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iiotwithstanding the offer so repeatedly made to them of hia 
Majesty's most gracious pardon^ and the proofs of the paternal 
regard of his Majesty, andof the liberality of parliament, which 
they have received in conmion with the rest of his Majesty^a 
Beer* 

" To asstire his Majesty, that we are ready and determined 
toafibrd to his Majesty our utmost assistance in repressing suck 
dangerous and criminal proceedings, and to adopt every measure 
which can tend, at this conjuncture^ to provide for the public 
security: with this view we shall proceed, without delay, in 
pursuance of the recommendation of his Majesty, to consider of 
such further provision as it may be necessary* to make, for the 
more effectual prevention and punishment of all traiterous at- 
tempts to excite mutiny in any part of his Majesty's forces, or 
to withdraw them from their duty and allegiance, and from that 
obedience and discipline which are so important to the prosperity 
and t^e safety of the British empire: 

*^ Tbot we have the fullest reliance, that all his Majesty^s 
ikithful subjects, from sentiments of loyalty and attachment to 
hisA&jesty, and a just anxiety for their dearest interests, will 
be e9gdt to manifest, at so important a crisis, a full determina- 
tion to contribute, on every occasion^ their utmost exertions for 
the support of 1^1 authority, the maintenance of peace and 
order, and the general protection and defence of his Majesty^s 
iJqgdoais.** 

A general sentrment of unanimity appearing through the House» 
Ma. Pitt, in his reply^ declared. 

That in expressing his anxiety for unanimity in voting the 
proposed address, he was influenced indeed by the most impor* 
tant considerations. He wished for such an unanimity as would 
lay a just foundation for future prosperity, for one cm which bo 
(laced the most fevountble augury, the unanimity of the nation 
at large— an unanimity not hi support of administration, but in 
support of the constitution itself, and of all those laws by which it 

vox. ui. i 
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was guarded. The country was caUed upon to be ttosminKms in * 
a contest which embraced every thing that was most yateaUe to 
its dearest interests. Whatever di£^rence of opinion mi^t 
prevail in the minds of gentlemen on former points, there cocdd 
not exist a shadow of doubt with respect to the present (pafi* 
' tion. It was now indispensably necessary for them to unite in 
one common causey it was incumbent on them to ccmsolidate 
their efforts, to reconcile their different views, to concentrate 
their individual exertions, and to give energy and vigour to the 
the laws, without which it was impossible there could be any 
solid happiness. It was not merely by declarations that they were 
bound to proceed, but by a spirit and promptitude of action, and 
a firm resolution and readiness to support the execution of the 
laws by military subordination and legal obedience. It became 
their duty to give a resistless efficacy to that conduct through 
' every comer of the metropolis, and through every part of the 
Kingdom. By such measures they could alone disappoint the 
dark and malignant efforts of the enemy} and he w^ proud to 
say that to so glorious an unanimity there was nothing that he 
would not chearfully sacrifice. He therefore hoped that nothing 
would in fact be found in the latter part of the address, that coald 
in tlie slightest degree tend to destroy the unanimity of tiiehoase 
in agreeing to it. 

When be came to consider the nature and the terms of it; he 
was completely at a loss to find one word that could appear 6b« 
jectiohable. The house could not be supposed to pledge themselves 
particularly to agree to the bill which was about to be brought in. 
They merely pledged themselves to this } that, in pursuance of 
bis Majest3r's reconunendation to parliament to make taate efiec- 
toal provision, for thjB purpose of strengthening the present laws 
which related to military obedience and discipline, th^ would 
consider of the propriety of those measures which might be 
deemed necessary for that specific object. The house, therefore, 
in vofmg for the address, went no ferther than to dedare, that 
they would act in compliance with his Majesty*s recommendation, 
but did not preclude themselves from taking into their motoie 
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connderatiQn tbe natoe of the biO, nor did they, by such a vote, 
debar tbemselTes from witholding their assent to any matter that 
might appear objectionable in it. But though he was so parti« 
ticularly anxioas to secure unanimity in passing the address, he 
did not, with a view of obtaining that desirable measure, wish to 
coBceal or protract the delivery of his sentiments on any part of 
it. Ifis conviction of the propriety of the bill was formed on the 
ground of the greatest necessity, and strongly impressed with the 
idea that it was absolutely requisite to ^ve dispatch to the 
operation of it, he should move, the moment the address was 
carried, SSr leave to present the bill, and if it was then agreed 
to, he should also propose the second reading of it to take 
place the next day. He also thought it necessary to premise, 
that the farther discussion of the biH would J)e carried on as spee* 
dily as possible. 

Anhonoiffable gentleman,* who had spoken against the latter 
part of the address, declared, that he reserved to himself the 
liberty of opposing the bill. A declaration of that nature was by 
no means necessary, because no gentleman could be supposed to 
pledge himself to measures which he had* in all instances the 
freedom of discussing and disagreeing with. He would not un* 
dertake to convince the scruples of the honourable gentleman on 
every point which was contained in the latter part of the address^ 
bat be entertained an opinion that he was competent to do so on 
some points which appeared peculiarly satisfactory to himself. 
Hie pttmsions of the bill did not go beyond the nec^sity of 
tbe case, and ' this statement he would undertake in the most 
direct and positive manner to support ; but if the honourable 
Seudeman meant, that it was requisite to prove the existence of 
particular acts on board each of his Majesty's ships which were 
then in a state of mutiny, he should freely declare that he would 
undertake no such thing. He took the ground of proceeding 
with the bill to be derived from a plain and fair opinion, on which 
tfie public mind and parliament might be fully satisfied as in 

f Mr. Hobhousct 
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uassf other cases of equal notoriety. That the speeches of tiiis> 
or that emissaiy of factiofi and general aaarcby had |»odaoed 
nmtiof in particular 8hips> he would net pretend to say $ hott^ 
public opinion with respect to the disorganized state of thes^ 
ships^ and the causes which had first produced the disobedience^ 
and continued to uphold it^ was founded on grounds uahajf^y 
too notorious in all instances, too much felt in some cases, and 
too strongly proved, but fortunately defeated m others. On 
these {pounds, he should therefore propose the bill. He thooghfe 
it necessary^ in consequence of what had fallen front some geiw. 
tlemen> to submit these candid statements which 4epided hift 
conviction on the propriety of the measuxe^^and he begged paidoft 
of the house for having troubled them a second time, but he felt 
from the great importance of the subjiect^ from, the pressing 
exigence of the case^ and from the present crisis of public ^SboxSp 
that it was the duty of every man zealously to unite in a measure, 
which, by securing the obedience and discipline of his Mi^fy'» 
ioxccs, preserved the country from the efforts of its domesfeie 
and foreign enemies. 

The question oa the address was put and agreed to nemm esntradiettitt^ 



Mr. Pitt then rose agansr ' 

To move^ he said, for leave to bring in a bill fbr the better 
prevention and punishment of all traitorous attempts to exdte 
sedition «and mutiny in bis Majesty's service; or to withdraw any 
part of his Majesty's forces by sea or land from their doty and 
^egiance to him> and'from that obedience and discipline which 
are so important to the prosperity ^nd the safety of the Britisb 
empire. He had already stated, he observed, that if any penoa 
zequined substantial evidence of any individual malfHractices to 
cxeil^ sedition and mutiny tn his Majesty's service, he was not 
at present in the posseanon of the power to produce it ; but he 
tottstedjt would be enough for the ^satisfaction of the house te 
authorise the introduction of the bill, to state the necessity on 
(eneral grounds. It would be enough, he conceived, to obtain 
Iheir stfictioo^ and their approtation of the oaoasivea he wss 
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aboQt to recommend^ if the freqaency^ the malignity, and the 
VDtversalityc^ seditious practices were so notorious^ and in tise 
daily habit of coming %o -die knowledge of -eveiy p^sen iK»th in 
and oilt of that house, that no reasonable man could dissent from 
ffis Majesty's declaration of the necessity to provide for secarity 
ifl future. It might be more immediately his duty to state, as a coi^ 
Tincii^ proof of the existence of one active, uniform, andwidfe 
extended plan of sedttlon to seduce hns Majesty's forces from 
^eir doty and allegiance, that the discontents did not originate 
with any single individual, that they were not confined to one 
comer of the Idogdom, nor contracted in one cirde of complaint^ 
Imt diat they had manifested themselves in different detached 
parts, were working at the same time, and in differ^it places oa 
the same principles, and brandied out into so many fresb fami* 
ficadons of complaint, that no person cocdd foresee where thejr 
would end. Many and various liad been the attempts to excite 
this disaffection, by Mse, insidious, and ^umniating means, 
sometimes provoking rebellion by emissaries at secret hours, 
Bometimes by misrepresentations, and oliier artful m^ans, and al 
others by dispersing hand bills wherever opportunity presented 
itself or any expectation of success in their pursuits could be 
indulged, to detach tiie soldiers also from their duty 3 so ihat the 
en^es of sedition had been no less busily and tmremittingly 
persevering on shore, where to the honour of the soldieiy lie 
liad the happiness to say, th^had failed in their effects, than m 
the navy where they had nafartun^lely prevailed. Here then* 
^ehad an opportuohy cf Observing, t^at gentlemen needed only 
to connect the discontents on board the fleet with the other 
species of sed^ion upoin shore, to pronounce them to be tk^ 
operations of one fatal amd too- well digested system 3 for thai 
they were not the spontaneous cemlMnations of the seamen, that 
thejr were ttot' the ^ects <of scci^ieBt^ nor the effusion of one 
solitary and unconnected disoontent, was demoastrated by the 
confcxmity of transactions at Newcastle, at Nottingham, at 
Maidstone^ at Canterbury, at Salisbury, and many other places, 
w^re the same.species of hand bills had be^ scattered «nd dif* 
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law, in which a pnx>f of the expediency to alter or extend a por- 
ticolar kw was given by this circamstance. Formerly^ to entice 
any of his Majesty's forces to desert from his service was only a 
misdemeanour ; bnt soon after the accession of the family of Han- 
over to the throne of these dominions, that law was revised and 
altered, and any person found guilty of that ofience, incurred an 
aulditional penally. Would any man pretend to say then, that a 
person found* guilty of enticing any of his Majesty's forces to 
desert, should incur a heavy penalty, and that they who enticed 
liis forces^ not to desert, but to employ their arms in breadi 
of their allegiance should go unpunished? Indisputably not!— 
And for that reason he had undertaken to provide such a ronedy 
as to him appeared most likely to prevail. He regretted that the 
offences were so secret and so complex in their nature, that it 
was impossible at present to define them, and under those cir« 
cumstances he was sorry to add, he could not propose any mes- 
. wure so definite as he -wished. In point of moral guUt, the 
persons who had been so artful and so active in their ojpemtxmi, 
to seduce the forces from their allegiance, and excite them to 
rebellion at so dangerous a crisis of the public safety as the present, 
were the worst traitors to society, and certainly deserved the 
highest and most exemplary punishment ; but on the other hand, 
«s the precise nature and extent could not be determined, he 
thought the medium would be the best and moii serviceaHe ivay 
to proceed against them. 

Having said thus much, both by way of proof of the necessity 
of some restriction, and his opinion of what that restriction ought 
to be, he should now come to the description of the remedy he 
intended to propose. What he had to propose then was, to treat 
any traitorous attempt to excite sedition and mutiny in his Ma* 
jesty's service, or to withdraw any part of his Majesty's fiH-cesby 
sea or land from their duty and allegiance, as an aggravated 
species of misdemean our, leaving to the discretion of the couit 
^e power of inflicti ng not only the penalties of fine and impri- 
socmsnt, as in other cases of misdemeanour, but, as circumstances 
might xequire^ the penalties of banishment and transportattoii also^ 
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This was a short statement of the measures he meant to {aopon« 
and wishing to be cautious how he contributed to extend the cri- 
■jninallawsof this country^ he was willing to prdsshis re$triclIoB 
of the offences he bad described, in this shape in pr^rence to anjr 
other. The penalties for $uch offences could not, in his opinion^ 
press too much, consistently with the future security and happl* 
ness ] and in the mode he had suggested to the consideration of 
the house, he hoped and trusted they would not be found to 
press too little. He therefore moved for leave to bring in tho 
bill* 

After some former discussion leave was gmnted, and the bill was broagK 
in* fead a first and seoood time, and ordered to be commitced the foUowlas 



November 10, 1797. 

Tbe order of the day being read for the House to take into consideration 
the papers, which had been laid before theia by fais Majesty's direction, re* 
lative to tbelatenegociation at Lisle, and the address of the House of Lords be* 
iag also read, Mr. Dundas moved « that the House do concur with their 
Xofdships in that address/' 

After ^ir John Sinclair and fx>rd Temple had spoken, the fonner of whom 
moved an amendment to the address. 

Ma. Pitt rose, and delivered his sentiments as f(dlows: 

Sir — Having come to this house with the firm persuasion, that 
th«»re never existed an occasion, when the unanimous concur- 
rence of the house might be more justly expected than on a pro* 
posal,' to agree in the sentiments contained in the address which 
has been read, I must confess myself considerably disappointed^ 
in some d^ree» even by the speech of my noble relation, (much 
as I rejoice in the testimony which he has given of his talents 
and abilities,) and still more by the speech of the honourable ba- 
xonet, and by the amendment which he has moved. I cannot 
lyp-ee with the noble lord in the extent to which he has stated 
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lus sex^timents^ that we oti^ht to rejoice that peace was not inade ; 
much less^ Sio can I feel desirous to accept^ on the part of my 
;ie]f or my colleagues, either from my noble kinsman, or any 
.other person, the approbation which he was pleased to express, 
«f the manner in which we have concluded the negociatioQ. 
,fyk haye not amduded the negociation— -the n^ociation has been 
coDdaded by others ; we have not been su&red to continue it ; 
Aor datm to merit, if we have any, our claim to the approbation 
of our country is, that we persisted in every attempt to condiuct 
that negociation to a pacific termination, as long as our eneinies 
left us, not the prospect but the chance or possibility of doing so, 
ccKisirtent widi ourhonoiir, our dignity, and our safety. We lament 
Itttd deplore the disappointment of the sincere wiabes wiitdi we 
fdt, and of the earnest endeavours^which we employed i yet we 
are far from sufiering those sentiments to induce us to adopt the 
unmanly line of conduct that has been recommended by the ho- 
nourable baronet ; this is not the moment to dwell only on our 
disappointment, to suppress our indignatiqn, ot to let our cou- 
rage, our constancy, and our determination, be buried in theex* 
pressions of unmanly fear, or unavailing r^ret Between these 
two extremes, it is, that I trust our conduct is directed; and in 
calling upon the house to join in sentiments between those ex« 
tremes, I do trust, that if we cannot have the unanimous opinion^ 
we shall have the general and ready concurrence both of the house 
and of the country.' 

Sir, before I trouble the house, which I am not desirous of 
doing at length, with a few points which I wish to recapitulate, 
let me first call to your minds the general nature of the amend- 
moit which the honomable baron^^t has, under these orcum* 
stances, thought fit to propose, and the general nature of the 
'<>bservations by which he introduced it. He began with deploring 
the calamities of war, on the general topic, that all war is cala* 
mitous. Do I object to this sentiment ? No : but is it our bosi* 
ness at a moment when we feel that the continuance of that war 
is owing to the animosity, the implacable animosity of chit ene« 
my, to the inveterate and insatiable ambition of the present fianr 
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tic government of. France^ not of the people of France, us tho 
konoui^ble baronet unjustly stated it — is it our business at that 
. moment to content ourselves vrith merely lamenting in com* 
mon-place terms the calamities of war» and forgetting that it U 
patt of the duty which^ as representatives of the people^ wo 
owe to our government and our country, to state that the con- 
tinuanoe of those evils upon ourselves, and upon France too, is 
the firuit only of the conduct of the enemy ; that it is to be im- 
puted to them, and not to us ? 

Sir, the papers which were ordered to be laid on the table 
have been in every gentleman* s hand, and on the materials 
which they furnish we must be prepared to decide. Can 
there be a doubt, that all the evils of war, whatever may b^ 
their consequences, are to be imputed solely to his Majesty *« 
enemies ? Is there any man here prepared to deny, that the 
delay in every stage of tlie negociation, and its final rupture^ 
are proved to be owing to the evasive conduct, the unwarrantable 
pretensions, the inordinate ambition, and the implacable ani* 
xno^ty of the enemy ? I will shortly state what are the points, 
though it is hardly necessary that I should state them, for they 
^>eak loudly for themselves, on which I would rest that {Mropo- 
sition i but if there is any man who doubts it, is it the honoura- 
ble baronet? Is it he who makes this amendment, leaving out 
every thing that is honourable to the character of his own 
country, and seeming to court some new complaisance on the 
part of the French directory ?— the honourable baronet, who, 
as soon as he has stated the nature of his amendment, makes the 
first part of his speech a charge against his Majesty's ministers, 
for even having commenced the negociation in the manner, 
and under the circumstances in which they did commence it— 
who makes his next charge, their having persevered in it, when 
violations of form and practice were insisted upon in the earliest 
stage of it? Does he discover that the French government, 
iK^hom we have accused with insincerity, have been sincere from 
the beginning to the end of the negociation ? Or, after having 
aQCUsed his Majesty's ministers for commencing and persevering 
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in it, is the honourable baronet so afraid of being misconstrued 
into an idea of animosity against the people of France, that he 
must disguise the truth, must do injustice to the character and 
cause of his own country, and leave unexplained the cause of 
the contimiance of this^ great contest ? Let us be prepared to 
probe that question to the bottom, to form our opinion upon it, 
and to render our conduct conformable to that opinion. This, I 
conceive, to be a manly conduct, and^ especially at such a 
moment, to be the indispensable duty of the house. But kt 
not the honourable baronet imagine there is any ground for 
bis apprehension, that by adopting the language of the address, 
"which ascribes the continuance of the war to the ambition d 
the enemy, we shall declare a system of endless animosity 
between the nations of Great Britain and France. I say directly 
the contrary. He who scruples to declare, that in the present 
moment the government of France are acting as much in con- 
tradiction to the known wishes of the French nation^ as to Ae 
just pretensions and anxious wishes of the people of Great 
Britain — ^he who scruples to declare them the authors of this 
calamity, deprives us of the consolatory hope which we are 
inclined to dierish, of some future change of circumstances 
more favourable to our wishes. 

It is a melancholy spectacle, indeed^ to see in any country, 
and on the ruin of any pretence of liberty however nominal^ 
shallow, or delusive, a system of tyranny erected, the most 
galling, the most horrible, the most undisguised in all its parts 
and, attributes that has stained the page of history, or disgraced 
the annals of the world j but it would be much more unfortu- 
nate, if when we see that the same cause carries desolation 
through France, which extends disquiet and fermentation, 
through Europe, it would be worse, indeed, if we attributed 
to the nation of France that, which is to be attributed only to 
the unwarranted and usurped authority which involves them in 
misery, and would, if unresisted, involve Europe with them in 
one common ruin and destruction. Do we state this to be ani- 
mosity on the part of the people of France ? Do we state this 
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m order to raise up an implacable spirit of animosity against that 
country ? Where is one word to that effect ia the declaration tar 
-which the honouratble gentleman has alluded } He cooaplaios^ 
xnuch of this declaration^ because it tends to perpetuate animo* 
sty between two nations which one day or other must be at 
peace — God grant that day may be soon ! But what does that 
declaration express upon the subject? Does it express^ that 
because the present existing government of France has acted a» 
it has acted, we forego the wish or renounce the hope that some 
new atuation may lead to happier consequences ? On the con- 
trary, his Majesty's language is distinctly this: '* While this 
determination continues to prevail on the part of his enemies^p. 
his Majesty's earnest wishes and endeavours to restore peace 
to his subjects must be fruitless^ but his sentiments: remain 
unaltered ; he looks with anxious expectation to the moment 
when the government of France may shew a temper and spirit 
in any degree corresponding with his own.*^ I wish to know 
whether words can be found in the English language which 
more expressly state the contrary sentiment to that which the. 
bonouraUe baronet imputes ; they not only disclaim anlmosity^ 
9gatmt the people of France in consequence of the conduct of it» 
rulers, but do not go the length of declaring, that after all this 
provocation, even with the present rulers, all treaty is imprac- 
ticable. Whether It is probable, that acting on the principles 
upon which they have acquired their power, and while that 
power continues, they will listen to any system of moderation or 
justice at home or abroad, it is not now necessary to discuss > 
bat for one, I desire to express my cordial concurrence in the 
sentiment, so pointedly expressed in that passage of the decla-r 
Tation> in which his Majesty, notwithstanding all the provocaii6a 
he has received, and even afler the recent successes, which, by 
the blessing of Providence, have attended his arms, declares his 
readiness to adhere to the same moderate terms and principlfs 
which he proposed at the time of our greatest difiicultiea, ia^A 
to conclude peace on that ground, if it can now be obtaia^d^ 
even with this very government 
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I sm sensible^ that while I am endearoanng to^rindtcate hit 
If ajestj's servants against the charges of the honourable baronet^ 
which are safficientlj, however, refuted by the early part of hi* 
own speech^ I am incurring^ in some d^ee^ the censure of 
the noble lord to whom I before alluded According to hts 
principles and opinions^ and of some few others in this country, 
it is matter of charge against us that we even harbour in oar 
minds at this moment^ a wish to conclude peace upon the terms 
which we think admissible with the present rulers of France. 
I am not one of those who can or will join in that sentiment. 
I have no'difficulty in repeating what I stated before, that in 
Aeir present spirit, after what they have said, and still more, 
after what they have done, I can entertain little hope of so de- 
nrable an event. 1 have no hesitation in avowing, for it would 
be idleness and hypocrisy to conceal it, that for the sake of 
mankind in general, and to gratify those sentiments which can 
never be eradicated from the human heart, I should see with 
pleasure and satisfaction the termination of a government whoss 
Conduct, and whose origin is such as we have seen that of the 
government of France : but that is not the object — that ought 
aot to be the principle of the war, whatever wish I may enter- 
tain in my own heart } and whatever opinion I may think it 
feir or manly to avow, I have no difficulty in stating, that vio- 
knt and odious as is the character of that government, I verily 
believe, in the present state of Europe, that if we are not 
wanting to ourselves, if, by the blessing of Providence, our per- 
severance, and our resources, should enable us to make peace 
vnth France upon terms in which we taint not oar character, la 
which we do not abandon the sources of our wealth, the means 
of our strength, the defence of what we already possess i if 
we niaintain our equal pretensions, and assert that rank which 
we are entitled to hold among nations — the moment peace cm 
be obtained on such terms, be the form of government in 
Unmce what it may, peace is desirable, peace is then anxiousljr 
ta be soi^ht. But unless it is attained on such terms, there is 
no^e&tremity of war^ there is no extremity of honourable coa« 
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test^ that is not pteferable to the name dnd pietence of pe^8ce» 
which must be in reality a disgraceful capitulation^ a base, «i 
abject surrender of every thing that constitutes the pride^ die 
safety, and happiness of England. 

These^ Sir, are the sentiments of my mind on this leadBi^ 
point, and with these sentiments I shape my conduct betwe^i 
the conteodii^ opinions of the noble lord and <^ the honousahls 
baronet* But there is one observation of the honourable bi* 
ronet on which I must now more particularly remark. He has 
^scovered that we state the directory of France to have been H 
along insidcere, atid yet take merit for having commenced 'a 
negociatien, which we ought never to have comments^ widMit 
being persuaded of their sincerity. Hits supposed contradk^tMi 
requires but a £ew words to explain it. I believe that those wlio 
constitute the present government of France never were stnoe^e 
Ibr a moment in the negociation: £com all the tnformAticlta'I 
have obtsuoed, and from every conjecture I could ^nrm, I tar 
one never was so duped as to believe them sincere ; but I Ad 
' believe, and I thought I knew, that there was a general prevaSt- 
ixig wish for peace, and a predominant sense of its necessity 
growing and confirming itself in France, and founded on the 
most obvious and most pressing motives. I did see a spirit of 
reviving moderation gradually gaining ground, and opening 'a 
vray to die happiest alterations in the general system of tl^ 
country : I did believe that the violence of that portion of tfie 
executive government, which, by the late strange revolution of 
Fhince, unhappily for France itself and for the worid, has 
gained the ascendancy, would have been testrain^d within 
some bounds; that ambition must giver way to reason; that 
even phrenzy itself must be controlled and governed by ne- 
cessity. These weie the hopes and expectations I entertainelL 
Idid, notwithstanding, feel, that even from the outset, and In 

• every step of that negociation, those who happily had not yet 

* the fiill power to cut it short in the beginning, who dared ti^t 
trust the public eye with the whole of their designs, who co^id 
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cot avow all their princtples, ooibrttifiately^ nerertheless, did 
retain from the beg'mniog power eno^k to control those wha 
had a better di^x>sition; to mix in every part of the n^ociatlon, 
which they coald not then abruptly break ofF, whatever could 
tnipede» embarrass, and p(?trplex, in order to throw upon us^ it 
possible, the odium of its failure. 

Sir, the system of France is explained by the very objectiona 
that are made against our conduct. The violent party could 
not, as I have stated, at once break off the treaty ot» their part, . 
but they wished to drive England to the rupture 3 they had not 
strength enough to reject all negociation, but they had strength 
Enough to €mx m every step those degradations and insults, 
those inconsistent and unwarranted pretensions in points even of 
subordinate importance, which reduced ministers to that opinion 
which I have described ; but which they decided in a way that 
has exposed them to the censure of the honourable baronet. 
They chose rather to incur the blame of sacrificing punctilios 
(at some times essential) rather than afford the enemy an op- 
. portunity of evading this plain questino-^^Is there any ground, 
and, if any, what,' upon which you are ready to conclude 
peace ? To that point it ivas our duty to drive them j we. have 
driven them to that point 5 they would tell us no terms, how* 
ever exorbitant and unwarrantable, upon which they would be 
ready to make peace. What would have been the honourable 
baropets expedient to avoid this embarrassment? It would 
have been, as he has this day informed us, an address which ho 
had thought of moving in the last session, and which, indeed, I 
should have been less surprised had he moved, than if the house 
had concurred in itj he would have moved that no projei 
should be given in till the enemy were prepared to present a contre 
prqjet. If it was a great misfortune that that address was not 
moved, I am afraid some of the guilt belongs to me, because 
the honourable baronet did suggest such an idea, and I did with 
great sincerity and frankness tell him, that if he was really a 
fiiend to peace, there was no motion he could make so little 
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calculated to promote that object 3 and I did prevail upon th^ 
honourable baronet to give up tbe intention. If I am right in 
the supposition I have stated; if I am right in thinking that our 
great object was to press France to this pointy and to put tho 
question — ^ifyou have any terms to offer, whatare they?— was 
there any one way by which we could make it so difficult for 
them to retain any*pretence of a desire of peace, as to speak out 
ourselves, and call upon them either for agreement, or for ntodi- 
fication, or for some other plan in their turn ? By not adopting 
the honourable baronet's plan, we have put the question beyond 
dispute, whether peace was attainable at last, and whether oui 
advances would orVould not be met on the part of France ; and 
I shall, to the latest hour of my life, rejoice that we were fortu- 
nate enough to place this question in the light which defies the 
powers of misrepresentation, in which no man can attempt to 
perplex it, and in which it presents itself this day for the decision 
of the house and of the nation, and calls upon every individual 
who has at stake the public happiness and his own, to determine 
for himself, whether this \s or is not a. crisis which requires his 
best exertions in the defence of his country, • * 

To shew which, I shall now proceed, notwithstanding the re- 
proach which has been thrown on our line of conduct, to «hew the ^ 
system even of obstinate forbearance, with which we endeavoured \ 
to overcome preliminary difficulties, the determined resolution on 
our part to overlook all minor obstacles, and to come to the real 
essence of discussion upon the terms of peace. To shew this, it is 
not necessary to do more than to call to the recollection of the house 
the leading parts of the declaration of his Majesty. I mean to 
leave that part of the subject also without the possibility of doubt, 
or difference of opinion. It is certainly true, that, even previous 
to any of the circumstances that related to tlie preliminary forms of 
the negoclation, the prior conduct of France had offered to any 
government that was not sincerely and most anxiously bent upon 
peace, sufficient ground for the continuance of hostilities j it is bue 
that, in the former negotiation at Paris, Lord Malmesbury wa< 
finally sent away, not upon a question of t^rms of peace, not uppn^ 

?0£. HI. H 
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^ question of the cession of European or colonial posse8»ons> but 
upon the haughty demand of a previous preliminary* which should 
give up every thing on the part of the allies^ and which should leave 
them afterwards every thing to ask^ cm: rather to require. It is true 
it dosed in nearly the same insulting manner as the second mis« 
sion I it is true, too> that, subsequent to that period, in the pre« 
limioaries concluded between the emperor and France, it was 
agreed to invite the allies of each party to a congress, which^ 
however, was never carried into estecution. It was under these 
circumstances that his Majesty, in the earnest desire of availing 
himself of that spirit of moderation which had begun to shew it- 
aelf in France, determined to renew those proposals which had 
been before slighted and rejected 5 but when this step was taken, 
what was the conduct of those who have gained the ascendancy 
in France ? On the first application to know on what ground 
they were disposed to negotiate, wantonly, as will be shewn by 
the sequel, and for no purpose but to prevent even the opening 
of the conferences, they insisted upon a mode of negotiation vety 
contrary to general usage and convenience, contrary to the mcxi«^ 
in which they had terminated war with any of the belligerent 
powers, and directly contrary to any mode which they themselves 
afterwards persisted in following in this very negotiation with us. 
They began by saying, they would receive no proposals for pre* 
liminaries, but that conferences should be held for the purpose of 
concluding at once a definitive treaty. 

His Majesty's answer was, that it was his desire to adopt that 
mode only which was most likely to accelerate the object iaview, 
and the powers of his plenipotentiary would apply to either ob- 
ject, either preliminary or definitive. They appeared content with 
his answer r but what was the next step ? In the simple form 1^ 
granting a passport for the minister, at the moment they were 
saying they preferred a definitive peace, because it was the most 
expeditious; in that very passport, which in all former times has 
only described the character of the minister, without entering in- 
to any thing relating to the terms or mode of negotiating, tbcy 
insert a condition relative to his powers^ and that incoAsisteni 
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^'kih what bis Majesty had explained to be the nature of the 
powers he had intended to give, and with which tliey had appa- 
rently been satisfied ; they made it a passport not for a minister 
comipg to conclude peace generally, but applicable only to a de- 
finitive and separate peace. 

. This proceeding was in itself liable to the most obvious objec- 
titon 3 but it is more important, as an instance to shew how, in 
theaimplest part of the transaction, the untractable spirit of France 
discovered itself j it throws light upon the subsequent part of the 
transaction, and shews the inconsistencies and contradictions of 
their successive pretensions. As to the condition then made in 
the passport for the first time, that the negotiation should be for 
a separate peace, his Majesty declared that he had no choice be- 
tween a definitive and a preliminary treaty, but as to a separate 
peace, his honour and good faith, with " regard to his ally the 
queen of Portugal, would not permit it ; he therefore stated his 
Unalterable determination to agree to no treaty in which Portugal 
should not be included, expressing at the same time, his 
leadiness that France should treat on the part of Holland and 
Spain. 

On this occasion, the good faith of this country prevailed > the 
system of violence and despotism was not then ripe, and there- 
fore his Majesty's demand to treat for Portugal was acquiesced in 
by the directory. They, at the same time, undertook to treat on 
their part for their allies, Holland and Spain, as well as for 
themselves, though in the subsequent course of the negotiation 
they pretended to be without sufficient power to treat for either. 
• I must here entreat the attention of the house to the ne^t cir- 
cumstance which occurred! When the firmness of his Majesty, 
hi§ anxious and sincere desire to terminate the horrors of war, 
and his uniform moderation, overcame the violence, and defeated 
the designs of the members of the executive government of 
France, they had recourse to another expedient — the most absurd, 
as well as the most unjustifiable : they adverted to the rupture of 
the former negotiation, as if that rupture was to be imputed to 
. his Majjesty j and this insinuation was accompanied with a per- 
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tonal reflection tipon the minister who. was aeot t^ his Majestjr 
to treat on the part of this country. His Majestj, looking anxv 
iously as he did to the conclusion of peace^ disdained to reply 
otherwise, than by observing, that this was not a fit topic to be 
agitated at the moment of renewing a negotiation, and that the 
circumstances of the transaction were well enough known to Ea- 
tope and to the world. And the result of this negotiation has 
confirmed what the former had sufficiently proved, that his Ma-* 
jesty could not have selected, in the ample field of talents which 
his dominions furnish, any person better qualified to do justice 
to hi;5 sincere and benevolent desire, to promote the restoration 
of peace, and his firm and unalterable determination to maintaia 
the dignity and honour of bis kingdoins. 

In spite of these obstacles, and others more minute, the British 
plenipotentiary at length arrived at Lisle ; the fiiil powers wera 
transmitted to the respective governments, and were found un« 
exceptionable, though the supposed defeet-of these full poweni 
. is, three months after, alleged as a cause for the rupture of the 
negotiation -, and what is more remarkable^ it did so happen, 
that the French full powers were, on the face of them, much 
more limited than ours, for they only enabled the commissioners 
of the directory to act according to the instructions .they were to 
receive from time to time. On this point it is not necessary now 
to dwell, but I desire the house to treasure it in their memorft 
when we come to the question of pretence for the rupture of tht 
negotiation. 

Then, Sir, I come to the point in which we have incorred the 
censure of the honourable baronet, for delivering in on our part a 
prqjet. To his opinion, I do not subscribe, for the reasons that 
I stated before. But can there be a stronger proof of his Majesty's 
sincerity, than his waving so many points important in themselves 
jather than suffer the negotiation to be broken off .> What was 
our situation ? We were to treat with a government^ that had 
in tlie outset expressed, that they would treat only definitively 3 
and from every part of their conduct which preceded the meeting 
vf our pienipotentiaiy^ and their conunissiouers^ we might havf 
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^expected that they would have been prepared to answer our pro* 
jet almost in twenty-four hours after it was delivered. We stood 
with respect to France in this predicament — we had nothing to 
ask of them, the question only was, how much we were to giv» 
of that which the valour of his Majesty's arms had acquired from 
them, and from their allies. In this situation, surely, we might 
have expected, that, before we offered the price of peace, they 
would at least have condescended to say what were the sacrificeg 
which they expected t^s to make. But, Sir, in this situation^ 
what species afprofet was it that was presented by his Majesty's 
minister ? A projet the most distinct, tlie most particular, th% 
most conciliat<^y and moderate, that ever constituted the first 
words spok^i by any negotiator ; and yet of this pryet what 
have we heard in the language of the French government ? What 
have we seen dispersed through all Europe by that press la 
France which knows no sentiments but what French policy die* 
tates ? What have we seen dispersed by fliat English press which 
knows no other use of Engli^ liberty, but servilely to retail and 
traasciibe French opinions ? We have been told, that it was iEi 
projet that refused to embrace the terms of negotiation. Gen- 
tlemen haye read the papers-«-how does that fact stand } In th» 
original pr<^ei we agreed to give up the conquests we ha^ madm 
lirom France and her allies, with certain exceptions. For thoM 
exceptions a blank was left, in order to ascertain whether France 
was desiK>U8 that the exertions should be divided between her 
and her allies, or whether she continued to insist iipon a com* 
plete compensation^ and lell England to look for compensation 
only to her allies. France, zealous as die pretends to be for her 
^es, had no difficidty m authorizing her ministers to declare, 
&at she mu^ retain every thing for herself. This blank was thea 
£lledufi, and it was then distinctly stated, how little, out of 
what we had, we demanded to keep $ in one sense. It remains 
« blank still, we did not attempt to preclude France from any 
other mode of fiUii^ it up ; but while we stated the utmost ex« 
tent of our own views, we left open to foil explanation what* 
«?«r poiati the goveranmit of France could desire. We calM 
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upon them, and repeatedly solicited them« to state something as 
to the nature of the terms which they proposed^ if they objected 
to ours. It was thus lelt open to modificatio!i, alteratioiiy or 
concession : but this is not the place> this is not the time« in 
which I am to discuss, whether those terms> in all given cir- 
cumstances, or in the circumstances of that moment, were or 
were not the ultimate terms upon which peace ought tote 
accepted or rejected; if it were once brought to the point wh^i 
an ultimatum could be judged of, I will not argue whether 
some great concession might not have been made with the 
certainty of peace, or whether the terms proposed csonstituted 
an offer of peace upon more favourable grounds for the enemy 
than his Majest/s ministers could justify. I argue not the oae 
question or the other -, it would be inconsistent with the puhKc 
interest and our duty, that we should here state or discuss it ; 
all that I have to discuss, is, whether the terms, upon the fkcie 
of them, appear honourable, open, frank, distinct, sincere' 
and a pledge of moderation ; and I leave it to the good sense of 
the house, whether there can exist a difference of opinion upon 
this point. 

Sir, what was it we ofiered to renounce to France ? In oitie 
word, all that we had taken from them. What did this constat 
of ?^— the valuable, and almost, under all circumstances, die im- 
pregnable island of Martinique, various other West-India pos- 
sesions, St. Lucia, Tobago, the French part of St. Domingo, 
the settlements of Pondlcherty and Chandemagore, idi. the 
Flinch Victories and means of trade in tlie East Indies, and the 
islands of Saint Pierre and Miquelon ; and for what were these 
renunciations to be made ? For peace, and for peace odj. 
And to whom ? To a nation which had obtained ftom his Ma- 
jesty's dominions in Europe nothing in the course of the war, 
which had never metx>ur fleets but to add to the catalogue of onr 
victories, and toswdl the melancholy lists of their own cap* 
tures and defeats. — To a power whidi had never separately met 
•the arms of this country by land, but to carry the ^oiy and 
f rowels of the British name to a higher pitchy and to a country 
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whose commerce is unheard of> whose navy is annihilated, 
whose distress, confessed by themselves, (however it may be 
attempted to be dissembled by their panegyrists in this or any 
other country,) is acknowledged by the sighs and groans of the 
people of France; and proved by the expostulations and r^mon« 
strances occasioned by the violent measures of its executive go* 
vemment. — ^Such was the situation in which we stood — such the 
sitoadoaoftheenemy when we offered to make these impor<* 
ta&t concessions, as the price of peace. What was the situation 
of the allies of France? From Spain, who, from the moment 
the had deserted our cause imd enlisted on the part of the eoemy> 
only added to the number of our conquests, and to her own in- 
delible disgrace, we made daim of one island, the island of 
Trinidad, a claim not resting on the mere naked title of pos« 
session, to counterbalance the general European aggrandizement 
of France, but as the price of something that we had to give by 
making good the title to the Spanish part of Saint Domingo, 
which Spain had ceded without right, and which cession could 
not be made without our guarantee. To Holland, having in our 
hands the whole means of their commerce, the whole source of 
their wealth, we offered to return almost all that w^'^ valuable 
and lucrative to them, in the mere consideration of commerce f 
we desired in return to keep what to them, in a pecuniary view, 
would be only a burthen, in a political view worse than useless, 
because they had not the means to keep it 5 what, had we 
granted it, would have been a sacrifice, not to them, but to 
France j what would in future have enabled her to carry on her 
plan of subjugation against the Eastern possessions of Holland 
itself, as well as against those of Great Britain. All that we 
asked, was, not indemnification for what we had suffered, but 
the means of preserving our own possessions, and the strength of 
our naval empire 5 we did this at a time when our enemy was 
leeling the pressure of war— and who looks at the question of 
peace without some regard to the relative, situation of the country 
with which you are contending ? Look then at their trade 3 

M 4 
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look at their means ; look at tbe posture o£ their aSam ; look 
at what we hold^ and at ike means we have o( defending our« 
selvesj and our enemy of resi sting us^ and tell me, whether this 
offer was or was not a proof of sincerity, and a pledge of mo- 
deration. Sir, I should be ashamed of arguing it, I confess ; I 
urn apprehensive we may have gone too fo in the first proposals 
we made, rather than shew any backwardness in the negocia- 
tiouj but it is unnecessary to argue this point. 

Our proposal was received and allowed by the French pleni- 
potentiaries, and transmitted for the consideration of the Di- 
rectory 5 months had elapsed in sending couriers weekly and 
daily from Paris to Lisle, and firom Lisle to Paris -, they taught as 
to expect, from time to time^ a consideration of this subject, 
and an explicit answer to oxxr projet. But the first attempt of 
the Directory to negociate, after having received our projei, is 
worthy of remark -, they required that we, whom they had 
ifummoned to a definitive treaty, should stop and discuss preli- 
minary points, which were to be settled without knowing whe- 
ther, whSi we had agreed to them all, we had advanced one 
inch J we were.to discuss, whether his Majesty would renounce 
the title of King of France, a harmless feather, at most, in th« 
crown of England -, we were to discuss, whether we would 
restore those ships taken at Toulon> the acquisition of valodr^ 
and which we were entitled upon every ground to hold; wc 
were to discuss, whether we would renounce the mortgage 
which we might possess on the Netherlands, and which engaged 
much of the honourable baronet*s attention : but it does so 
happen, that what the honourable baronet considered as so im* 
portant, was of no importance at all. For a mortgage on the 
Netherlands, we have none, and consequently we have none 
to renounce j therefore, upon that condition, which they had 
no right to ask, and we had no meank of granting, we told 
them the true state of the case, and that it was not worth talking 
about. 

Tbe next point which occurred, is of a nature which is dif< 
ftcult to dwell upon without indignation ;. we wers \^aiting the 
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falfilinent of a promise which had been made repeatedly^ of 
delivering to our ambassador a contr^^prqjei, when they who 
bad desired us to come for the purpose of concluding a definitive 
treaty^ propose that we should subscribe as a sine qua non pre- 
liminary^ that we were ready, in the first instance, to consent 
to give up all that we had taken, and then to hear what they 
had £irther to ask. Is it possible to suppose that such a thing 
could be listened to by any country that was not prepared to 
prostrate itself at the feet of France, and in that abject p6stur« 
to adoi'e its conqueror, to solicit new insults, to submit to de- 
mands still more degrading and ignominious, and to cancel at 
once the lionour of the British name ? ^ His Majesty had na 
hesitation in refusing to comply with such insolent and unwar« 
rantable demands: Here again the house will see, that the spirit 
of the violent part of the French government which had th» 
insolence to advance this proposition, had not acquire poweD 
und strength in that state of the negociation to adhere to it^ 
his Majesty's explanations and remonstrances for a timeprevailed,, 
and an interval ensued, in whidi we had a hope, that we were, 
advancing to a pacification. His Majesty's refusal of this de- 
mand was, received by the French plenipotentiaries with as-^ 
•urances of a pacific disposition, was transmitted to their go* 
vemment, and was seconded by a continued and repeated rcpe« 
tition of promises, that a contre-prqfet should be presented, 
pretending that they were under the necessity of sending to their 
allies an account of what passed 5 and that they were endea« 
vouring to prevail on them to accede to proposals for putting aa 
lend to the calamities of war — to terminate the calamities of that 
war into which those allies were forced, in which they wero 
retained by France alone, and in which they purchased nothing 
but sacrifices to France, and misery to themselves. We wer« 
told, indeed, in a conference that followed, that they had 
obtained an answer, but that not being sufficiently satisfactory,^ 
it was sent back to be considered. This continued, during the 
vhole period, until that dreadful catastrophe of the 4 th of 
September: ev«n after that event, the same pretence was hel4 
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oat; Hiey peremptorily promised the contre-prqjet in four 
dajrs J the same pacific professions were renewed, and our mi- 
nister was assured, that the change of circumstahces in France 
ihould not be a bar to the pacification. Such was the uniform 
language of the plenipotentiaries in tlie name of the govern* 
meat — ^how it is proved by their actions I have already stated td 
the house. After this series of professions^ what was the first 
Step taken to go on with the negociation in tliis spirit of con- 
dliation > Sir, the first step was to renew, as his Majesty's 
declaration has well stated, in a shape still more offensive, the 
former inadmissible and rejected demand; the rejection of 
vliicli had been acquiesced in by themselves two months before^ 
ausd during all which time, we had been impatiently waiting for 
the performance of their promises. That demand was the same 
that I have already stated in substance, that Lord Malmesbory 
diould explain to them, not only his powers, but also his in- 
structions ; and they asked not for the formal extent of his 
power, which would give solidity to what he might conclude in 
the king*s name, but they asked an irrevocable pledge, that he 
.would consent to give up all that we had taken from them and 
irom their allies, 'without knowing how much more they had 
afterwards to ask. It is true they endeavoured to convince 
Lord Mahnesbur}^ that although an avowal of his instructions 
vas demanded, it would never be required that he should act 
opoa it, for ther« was a great difiference between knowing the 
extent of the powers of a minister, and insisting upon their ex" 
ercise. And here I would ask the honourable baronet, whether 
be thinks, if, in the first instance, we had given up all to the 
Firench plenipotentiaries, they M'ould have given it all back 
llgaia to us ? Suppose I was ambassador from tlie French Dlrec- 
toay^ and the honourable baronet was ambassador from Great 
Britain, and I were to say to him, *' Will you give up aU you 
hsTe gained ? it would only be a handsome thing in you, as an 
So^iahman^ and no ungenerous use shall be made of it;' 
w^d the honourable baronet expect me, as a French ambast 
^tuiQt, to say^ '' I am izutructed, from the good nature of the. 
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OiFectosy^ to say, jou have acted handsomely, and I now re* 
turn you what you have so generously given ?" Should we not 
be called children and drivellers/ if we could act in this manner ? 
and indeed the French government could be nothing but children 
and drivellers, if they could suppose that we should have accede4 
to such ^a proposal. — But they are bound, it seems, by saci^d 
treaties;' they are bound by immutable laws; they are sworn 
when they make peace, to return every thing to their allies ; and 
who shall require of France for the safety of Europe, to depaxt 
from its own pretensions to honour and independence? 

If any person can really suppose that this countty could have 
agreed to such a proposition, or that such a negociatioii was 
likely to lead to a good end, all I can say is, that with such a 
man I will not argue. I leave others to imagine what was likely 
to have been the end of a negociation^ in which it was to have 
been settled as a preliminary, that you were to give up all that 
you ha\'e gained; and when, on the side of your enemy, not a 
word was said of what he had to propose afterwards. They 
demand of your ambassador to shew to them not only his powers^ 
but also his instructions, before they explain a word of theirs^ 
and they tell you too, that you are never to expect to hear what 
their powers are, until you shall be ready to concede every thinfj 
which the Directory may think fit to require. This is certainly 
the substance of what they propose; and they tell you also, that 
they are to carry on tlie negociation from the instructions which 
tibeir plenipotentiaries are to receive from time to time from them* 
You are to have no power to instruct your ambassador ; you aie 
to shew to the enemy at once all you have in view, and they will 
only tell you from time to time, as to them shall seem meet, what 
demands they shall make. 

It was tlius it was attempted, on the part of the French, to 
commence the negociation. In July, this demand was made to 
Lord Maimesbury. He stated, that his powers were ample. Iq 
answer to this, they went no farther than to say, that if he had 
no such power as what they required, he should send to England 
to obtain it. To which he replied, that he had not, nojr should 
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be hare it if he seftf. In thia thejr acq^iesce^ dnd attempt to 
I • amuse its for two months. At the end of that timej the plenl* 
potentiwies say to Lord Malniesbury, not what they said before, 
lend to England for power to dccede to proposals which you have 
already rejected j but go to England yourself for such powers, ia 
crder to obtain peace. 

Such was the winding up of the negociation ; such was the 
way in which the prospect of peace has been disappointed by the 
conduct of France ; and I must look upon the dismissal of Lord 
Malmesbnry as the last stage of the negociation^ because tfa» 
undisguised insult by which tt waS pretended to be kept up for 
ten days after Lord Malmesbnry was sent away, was really bdotr 
comment. You (France) send him to ask for those powers whicll 
you were told he had not, and in the refusal of which> you ac^i* 
esced : you have asked, as a preliminary, that which is monstroos 
and exorbitant 5 that preliminary you were told would not be 
complied with, and }'fet the performance of that preliminary you 
made the sine qud non condition of his return ! Such was the 
last step by which the French government has shewn that it 
liad feeling enough left to think it necessary to search for some 
pretext to colour its proceedings ; but they ^re such proceedings 
that nd pretext or artifice can cover them, as will appear 
more particularly from the papers officially communicated to 
the house. 

But here the subject does not rest : if we look to the whole 
txmipiexion of this transaction, the duplicity, the arrogance^ 
and violence which has appeared in the course of the negociation^ 
if we take from thence our opinion of its general result, we shall 
be justified in our conclusion, not that the people' of France, 
ti6l tiiat the whole government of France, but tliat that part erf 
the government which had too much influence, and has now 
the whole ascendancy, never was sincere 5 was determined to 
accent of no terms but such as would make it neither durable 
nor safe, such . as could only be accepted by tliis countxy l^ 
a surrender of all its interests, and by a sacrifice of every 
pretension to the character of a great^ a powerful^ or an iode- 
pendent nation* 
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This, Sir, is inference no longer, you have their own opca 
avowal; you have it stated in the subsequent declaration of 
France itself, that it is not against your commerce, that it is not 
against your wealth, it is not against your possessions in the east, 
or colonies in the west, it is not against even the source of j-our 
maritime greatness, it is not against any of the appendages of 
your empire, but against tlie very essence of your liberty, against 
the foundation 0/ your independence, against the citadel of your 
happiness, against your constitution itself, that their hostilities 
are directed. They have themselves announced and proclaimed 
the proposition, that what they mean to bring with their in- 
vading army is the genius of their liberty: I desire no other 
vord to express the subversion of the British constitution,— 
and the substitution of the most malignant and fatal contrjj|st,-— 
and the annihilation of British liberty, and the obliteration of 
every thing that has rendered you a great, a flourishing, and a 
happy people. 

This is what is at issue ; for this are we to declare ourselves in 
a manner that deprecates the rage which our enemy will not 
dissemble, and which will be little moved by our entreaty* 
Under such circumstances are we ashamed or afraid to declare, 
ia a firm and manly tone, our resolution to defend ourselves, or 
to speak the language of truth with the energy that belongs to 
Englishmen united in such a cause ? Sir, I do not scruple for one 
to say, if I knew nothing by which I could state to myself a 
probability of the contest terminating in our favour, I would 
maintain, that the contest with its worst chances is preferable to 
nil acquiescence in such demands. 

If I could look at this as a dry question of prudence, if I could 
calculate it upon the mere grounds' of interest, I would say, if 
We love that degree of national power which is necessary for the 
independence of the country, and its safety; if we regard do« 
mestic tranquiUity, if we look at individual enjoyment, trora 
the highest to the meanest among us, there is not a man, whose 
itakeis so great in the country, that he ought to hesitate a moment 
iO ^crificing any portioo of it to oppose the Violence of tba 
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enemy} nor is ihcTe, I trustj a man in this happy and free na« 
tion^ i^hose stake is so small^ that would not be ready to sacrifice 
his life in the same cause. If we look at it with a view to safe^j 
ihis would be our conduct ) but if we look at it upon the prin- 
ciple of true honour^ of the character which we have to support, 
0f the example which we have to set to the other nations of 
Enrope^ if we view rightly the lot in which Providence has 
placed us^ and the contrast between ourselves and all the other 
conntries in Europe, gratitude to that Filpvidence should inspire 
OS to make every effort in such a cause. There may be danger, 
but on the one side there is danger accompanied with honour > 
on the other side, there is danger with indelible shame anddis* 
grace; upon such an alternative. Englishmen will not hesitate. 
J wish to disguise no part of my sentiments upcxi the grounds 
on which I put the issue of the contest. I ask, whether up to 
the principles I have stated, we are prepared to act ? Having done 
so, my opinion is not altered, my hopes however are animated 
from the reflection that the means of our safety are in our own 
bands; for there never was a period when we had mwe to en- 
icourageus; in spite of heavy burdens, the radicjjl strength of the 
nation never shewed itself more conspicuous; its revenue never 
rxhibited greater proofs of tlie wealth of the country; the samo 
objects, which constitute the blessings we have to fight for, 
fbrnish us witli the means of continuing them. But it is not 
upon that point I rest it; there is one great resource, which 1 
trust will never abandon us, and which has shone forth ii^ ^^ 
£p^sh character, by which we have jpreserved our existence and 
£une, as a nation, which I trust we shall be determined never 
to abandon under any extremity, but shall join hand and heart 
In the solemn pledge that is proposed to us, and declare to his 
• Majesty, that we know great exertions^ are wanting, that wf 
$rc prepared to make tliem, and at all events determined to stand 
pr fall by th^ laws, liber ties^i and religion of our country « 

The amendment naa afterwards withdrawn, axMi the original addrcsi 
y«56ed fiiffiijit ifon/raclicenff* 
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Nbvembei' 24^1101. ^ 

Tbe House having resolved itself into a Committee of Sap ply, 

Mr. Pitt rose and addressed the committee to the following puiport:— 

la pursuance of the intimation which I gave upon a fbrmfii: 
day, I now rise to state to the committee the general outline of 
the measures which are proposed as the foundations for raising 
the supplies, and for meeting the exigencies of the ensuing yean 
As the principle of thaf part of the intended plan to which I am 
most desirous to direct the attention of the committee is new ia 
the ^nancial operations of this country, at least for more than a 
century; as it is a principle so important in its nature, and soex« 
tensive in its consequences, it is not my intention to call for anj 
decision upon its merit in the present stage of the business. All 
that I now mean to state to the committee, I wish to be consi- 
dered merely as a notice, and a general explanation of a plan that 
is afterwards to be brought forward. Any minute cohsideratioa 
and particular dispositions I shall omit till the subject is submitted 
to a detailed discussion, and content myself with a general view 
of the object proposed, and a general outline of the mode b/ 
which it is to be carried into execution. After the facts whick 
are already in your possession, afler the unanimous resohitioft 
which the two houses of parliament have passed upon the suhjec^ 
it would be unnecessary for me to dwell upon the catises which 
demand your exexitions, aild the nature of the objects, which the 
supplies you are called upon to provide are intended to secure 
The question which you have to consider is of no less importance 
than l^ what means you are to provide for the expenses which 
will be necessary to enable you successfully to resist the avowed 
intuitions of an arrogant foe, to destroy your liberties and con* 
ttitatioiiy to cut off the sources of your wealth, your prosperity^ 
your independence, and your glory. In pledging ourselves to 
withstand these haughty pretensions>. and to defend tlie blessings 
we enjoy, we have not acted liglitly. In expressing our detennina? 
lipo to support th^ honour and the interest of the country at eve* 
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ly hazard^ we spoke equally the dictates of sober reflectioD^ and 
the language of indigDant feeling 3 our judgment was in coq« 
€ord with our ardour 3 we declared ourselves ready to meet the 
difficulty in its fullest extent^ and prepared to support our resolu- 
tion at every extremity. I wish to be understood^ therefore, 
that it is upon these principleSj that the plan which I am. now 
about to explain is founded. I know that it is upon these princi- 
pies, that parliament and the nation have pledged themselves to 
act } by these principles, and these only, the measures which 
are V> be submitted to your consideration have been framed, 
and it is upon these principles that their propriety ought to be 
judged. 

Before I proceed to enter more largely into the pnnciples of 
the plan which it is my intention to propose, I shall briefly take 
a view of the amount of the expenses for which it will be ne- 
cessary to provide. These I shall state under the usual heads, 
avoiding in the present stage of the business, all minute details, 
and considering only the amount of the supplies which will be 
required. 

I shall begin, then, with the sums that will be necessary for 
the service of the navy. The committee will recollect that 
there has already been voted for this branch, the sum of 
12,539,000/. It will likewise be recollected, that the estimates 
of the present year have been made out in a new form, intended, 
with greater correctness than formerly, to present a full view of 
all the expense that would be necessary. Instead of the former 
allowance of 4/. per month, which was found to be inadequate, 
the full expense has been taken into view. Even in their present 
ahape the -estimates are not to be considered as so accurate as ta 
exclude the possibility of any excess. All that can be said is, 
that they are now more likely than at any former period to include 
the whole of the expense which this branch of the service may 
demand. The amount voted, then, for this article is 12,539,000/. 
It is unnecessary here to specify the different heads of this branch ; 
all that is requisite is, to point out the whole of the expense 
whi(:k we are called upon to devise measures to supply. Besidei 
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this sum, there will be a sum of navy debt, owing to the excess 
of last year above the estimate, amounting to three millions. 
This, however, will form no- part of the expense for which it 
will now be requisite to make a cash provision. It will only be 
requisite to provide a sum equal to the interest 5 and in the pre- 
sent state of the funds, that provision cannot be calculated at 
less than 250,000/. By a regulation adopted last year to prevent 
the depreciation of navy and exchequer bills, by providing that 
the period of payment should never be very distant from their 
date, there will be on their monthly issue of 500,000/. a floating 
debt of 1,500,000/. to be funded, arising out of the excess of the 
estimates for the year 1 797. There will likewise be a similar 
sum of 1,500,000/. falling due in the year 17gg ; but for these 
BO cash provision will be necessary, nor are they included in tho 
supplies to be raised. The sum of 12,539,000/ is all that enters 
into the account of the supplies under this branch for the ensu- 
ing year. 

The expense for the army, excepting only barradss and extra- 
ordinaries, has likewise been voted. What the amount of the 
extraordinaries will be, it is impossible to ascertain ; but so far as 
can be collected from the bills already drawn, this article may be 
taken at four millions besides the vote of credit, making an ex« 
cess of about 1,300,000/. at the end of the year. 

In judging of the probable amount of the demands of 
this .branch of service for the year 1798, it will be seen that there 
is no prospect of increase at home ; that the situation of the war 
abroad promises to admit of a diminution 5 and that from the ge- 
neral state of affairs, many of the causes, which contributed 
to swell the extraordinaries of the army, cease tg operate. The 
amount of the extraordinaries, then, may be taken at 2,500,000/. 
The charge on the head of barracks may be estimated at 400,000/. 
The expense of guards and garrisons, and the general articles in- 
cluded under this head, has already been voted, amounting 
to 10,112,000/. The ordnance may be taken at 1,300,000/. j 
and the various articles of miscellaneous service may be rated at 
673,000/. There remain only two articles to be noticed, the 

VOL. in. K 
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^um of 200^000/. appropriated for the reduction of the national 
debt, and about 680,000/. arising from deficiencies of grants. 
From the whole, then, the committee will see, that the sum 
now to be provided for amounts to about twenty-five millions and 
a half. Supposing the statements under the head of the army and 
navy to be correct, the expense on these branches will be reducr 
ed to the extent of two millions and a half > and, including the 
reduction on the head of extraordinaries, the saving upon the 
whole will amount to the sum of 6,700,000/. 

Notwithstanding this diminution, however, there still remaiiu 
the sum of twenty-fiire millions and a half to be provided for, 
as the supplies of the ensuing year. Before I proceed to explain 
the general plan proposed for covering this expense, I shall state 
the usual articles' which compose part of the annual ways and 
means. 

These are the growing produce of the consolidated fund, and 
the land and malt. The former I shall take, along with the pro-* 
fit on the lottery, at so very small a sum as 700,000/. making 
with the land and malt the sum of three millions and a half. 
There still remains;, however, the surn of twenty-two millions to 
be supplied by some other means. The mode by which this sum 
is to be raised, forms the great object of consideration. The re- 
duction upon the head of naval and military establishment does, 
indeed, amount to a very considerable saving. The committee 
will see with satis&ction that their expenses admit of a diminution 
below what was necessary in some former periods of the war. 
Pleasing as this circumstance certainly is, I will not disguise, 
however, that after the sums which have already bi^n added to 
the national debt, after the burdens which have already been 
imposed, to raise so large a sum as twenty-two millions, is no 
light matter. But the difficulty is to be examined with a firm 
determination jto exert every efibrjt which the magn)tu4e of the 
occasion demands^" with a firm dete]|fmination to produce the 
ineans by which the struggle is to be supported, ^ith vigour and 
with effect, so long as these continue to be the only coarse bj 
:^hich we can maintain our national honour^ and secure ouf iisia> 
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tional safety. After this decided resolution, to render these sup- 
plies effective, the next point to be considered is the mode hf 
which the expense is to be defrayed, without danger to the sources 
of our prosperity, and without inconvenience to those who may 
be called upon to contribute. 

Before I enter Into the statement of that plan by which it is 
proposed to meet a ^nsiderable part of this expense in a manner 
rather new in our more recent financial operations, I shall men- 
tion one of the intended suj^Res which, under tlie restriction 
with which it will be guarded, I am disposed to think will be 
viewed as altogether unexceptionable. After what 1 have heard 
from some gentlemen on former discussions, I cannot expect 
that the measure to which I allude will encounter no opposition ; 
but I am pretty confident that though not universal, the appro- 
bation which it will receive will be very genera!. This measure, 
however, is considerably different from that which some gentle- 
men conceive. I propose that towards the supplies the bank shall 
make an advance to government. The sum which it is in con- 
templation thus to raise is neither very large in itself, nor will it 
be made in such a shape as to deprive the bank of the certainty 
of repayment within a short period, if it shall be considered ex- 
pedient to take oflF the restriction on payment in cash. That 
nnder all the circumstances of our present situation that restric- 
tion is necessary, I cannot entertain a doubt. I confess, that, 
while the war continues in its present shape, it is my decided 
opinion that it would be unwise to discontinue that restriction. 
If, however, any unforeseen events of the war, or if the return 
of peace should supersede that necessity, the advances, which it 
IS proposed should be made by the bank, are to be upon such 
conditions as shall' render them ayailable for the payment of their 
debt. If such a measure should meet wi A die approbation of 
parliament, the bank will consent to make the advance. Jf it is 
clear, then, that in the present situation of affairs the restriction 
is prudent, if^ under the conditions intended to be stipulated with 
regard to the manner of repayment, this advance will be attended 
with advantage to the public service without any detriment to th« 
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bank, I am at a loss to discover why we should decline an accom- 
jnodation which, in the present circurnstances of the country, 
would prove so materia! a relief. The sum of three millions^ 
then, the bank will agree to advance on exchequer bills, to be 
repaid at a short period, capable of being prolonged if nothing 
occur to render that extension inexpedient, but still claimable 
by the bank if any change in their affairs shall render it ne- 
cessary. 

There now remains to be supplied the sum of nineteen mil- 
lions. According to the received system of our financial opera- 
tions, the natural and ordinary mode of providing this sum would 
be by a loan. I know that, notwithstanding tlie magnitude of 
the debt already accumulated, resources are still left for supplying 
the public service by this means. 1 admit the funding system, 
which has been so long the established mode of supplying the 
public wants, though I cannot but regret the extent to which it 
has been carried, is, not yet exhausted. If we look> however, 
at the general diffusion of wealth, and the great accumulation of 
capital^ above all, if we consider the hopes which the enemy 
have conceived of wearying us out by the embarrassments of the 
funding system, we shall find that tlie true mode of preparing 
om'selves to maintain the contest with effect and success, is to re- 
duce the advantages which the funding system is calculated to 
afford within due limits, and to prevent the depreciation of our 
national securities. We ought to consider how far the efforts 
we shall exert to presence the blessings we enjoy, will enable us 
to transmit the inheritance to posterity unincumbered with those 
burdens which would cripple their vigour, which would prevent 
them from asserting that rank in the scale of nations which their 
ancestors so long and so gloriously maintained. It is in this point 
of view that the subject ought to be considered. Whatever ob- 
jections might have been fairly urged against the funding system 
in its origin, no man can suppose that, after the form and shape 
which it has given to our financial affairs, after the heavy bur- 
dens which it has left behind it, we can now recur to the no- 
tion of raising in one year the whole of the supplies which a scale 
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of expense, sa extensive as ours, mast require. If such a plan 
is evidently impracticable, some medium, however, may be 
found to draw as much advantage from the funding system, as 
^t is fit, consistently with a due regard for posterity, to employ, 
and at the same time to obviate the evils with which its excess 
would be attended. We still may devise some expedient by 
which we may contribute to the defence of our own cause, and 
to the supply of our own exigencies, by which we may reduce 
within equitable limits the accomnjodation of the/unding system, 
and lay the foundation of that quick redemption which will pre- 
vent the dangerous consequences of an overgrown accumulation 
pf our public debt. 

Such are the advantages which the plan I am about to propose 
endeavours to combine. To g-uard against the accumulation of 
the funded debt, and to contribute that share to the support of 
the straggle in which we are engaged, which our ability will 
permit without inconvenience to those who are called upon*to 
contribute, appears essentially necessary. The great object of 
«uch a practical scheme must be to allot fairly and equally to 
every class that portion which each ought to bear. As I have 
already stated then, it is my intention to propose, not for your 
immediate decision, but for your mature deliberation, the plan 
of raising, by a general tax within the year, the sum of seven 
znillions. I am aware that this sum docs far exceed any thing 
which has been raised at any former period at one time, but I 
trust I have stated sufficient reasons to shew that it is a wise and 
necessary measure. I am sure that whatever temporary sacri- 
fices it may be necessary to make, the committee will feel that 
they can best provide for the ultimate success of the struggle, by 
shewing that they are determined to be guided by no personal 
considerations, that, while they defend the present blessings th^ 
enjoy, they are not regardless of posterity. If the sacrifices re- 
quired be considered in this view 5 if they be taken in reference 
to the objects for whic^ we contend, and the evils which we are 
Jal^Quring to avert, great as they may be compared with forjner 
fi^^lons^ ib&y must appear very light in the balance. 
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It will be observed that there will be twelve millions ont of 
the eighteen still to be provided for in the way of loan. At pre- 
sent I state this circumstance merely in the cursory review I have 
taken of the whole supplies. In what manner it will be done 
must depend upon the views which the progress of afiairs may 
afterwards suggest. Certain parts of this sum would probably be 
. raised on different terms. Whatever part of it might be covered 
by the produce of the sinking fund may be borrowed as perma- 
nent debt^ providing for its redemption on the same terms with 
the other permanent debt -, other parts again may be borrowed 
upon a much earlier scheme of redemption. But to proceed 
to the mode by which it is proposed to raise this sum of seven 
millions. 

It has been understood for a considerable time that a great in- 
crease of the assessed taxes was in agitation. I shall state the 
reasons why this branch of the revenue has been chosen as best 
calculated to combine the advantages, which I have already ex- 
Y plained as desirable in the intended plan. The objects to be at- 
* tained in the mode of executing this scheme afe threefold. One 
great point is, that the plan should be diffused as extensively as 
possible 5 that it should be regulated- as fairly and equally as pos- 
sible, without the necessity of such an investigation of property 
as the customs, the manners, and the pursuits of the people would 
render odious and vexatious. That it should exclude those who 
. are least able to contribute or furnish means of relief j that it 
should distinguish the gradation of classes^ that it should admit 
of those abatements which, in particular instances, it might be 
prudent to make in the portion of those who might be liable un- 
der its general principles. I am aware that no measure can bf 
.devised adequately to provide for all these obj'ects in all their de- 
tails and in every particular instance. No scheme can be prac- 
tically carried into execution, in any financial arrangement, 
much riiore in such a one as the present, with sudi perfect dis- 
positions as to guard again^ every possible inconvenience, and to 
render every individual ^plication unexceptionable. These gene* 
ral principles^ however must be kept in view in every praicdoil 
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plan, and the great (Juestion in discussion will be, whether any 
means of apportioning the extent of the contribution can be found; 
better calculated to pres^rvfe them entire than the provisions 
which I propose contain. It will at once occur that the taxesi 
known by the name of assessed, include so many objects differ- 
ent in their nature, so many objects in the present state of society 
of real necessity, so many of optional use and of luxury, so di- 
versified by modes and by the state of families, that in general no- 
thing can afford a better test of expenditure than the way in which 
these taxes are combined. One great objection, that the- poor 
who contribute to the assessed taxes yet may be entitled to be 
exempted from such a contribution a? the present, will thus be 
obviated in a strikiug manner. Those who contribute to the 
assessed taxes compose a number of about 7 or 800,000 housed . 
keepers and masters of families, including a population of nearly 
four millions, on whom the sum will be raised. Who then are 
those who will be entitled to exemption ? Those who already 
are not included at all, on account of their poverty, or ^ose 
who, for the same reason, are discharged from paymejit. Whe- 
ther this description includes the artificers and labourers ^hd 
have a fair claim to exemption, there is at least reason to believe, 
firom the best information that can be collected, that 500,000 
housekeepers and masters of families, covering a population of 
between two and three millions, are so comprehended. Such is 
the extent of the total exemption. 

The next object then is, to consider the effect of the cotitribution 
upon those classes on which it would be raised; The assessed taxed 
10 far as can be ascertained, amount to a sum of about 2,700,000/; 
This sum as Collected is levied on about 7 or 800,000 housekeepers^ 
of whoni it is ascertained that 400,000 do not contribute more than 
150,000/. This, indeed, is a little increased by the late additionsj 
but in a very small proportion, as these additions chiefly affect thos^ 
who belong to the superior classes. The proposed additional assess- 
ment^ then, upon the whole cont|ributors^ would amount, on thd 
whole sum of the assessed takes, to something less than a treble 
Contribution; Why it will be something less thiaa treble, which 

» 4 
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^ould be about eight millions, will be explained in the sequel. 
When we see that 400,000 householders contribute only 150,000/. 
we shall see how small a part of the additional share will fall up- 
on those who are most entitled to mitigation. In this extensive 
s^portionment too, we shall discover the modifications which it 
may be necessary to make, and the means to adapt it to the ability 
of the contributors. The assessed taxes obviously divide them- 
selves into two classes. Those which in a great measure applied 
to inhabited houses, consisted of three duties 3 that which was 
known by the name of the old duty, the window duty, and the 
commutation duty, first imposed last war, and regulated id 
1788 ; and of the different per cents, since imposed, which may 
amount to about 1,400,000/. out of two millions and a half. In 
this both the high and the low classes were included ; but among 
the latter, 400,000 contributed only 150,000/. The other con- 
sists of optional consumptions and luxury — the duty on ser\'ants^ 
carriages, horses for pleasure, and that class of horses employed 
in agriculture, the proprietors of whom, in the present state of 
the country, one of the most opulent classes which it contains, 
could not be injured by such an addition to the moderate rate 
which is now paid. It will readily occur that, where there are 
houses which do not contribute for the optional, or class of luxu- 
ry, there the inhabitant must be best entitled to favour and miti- 
gation. On these, then, the burden will fall much more lightly 
than on those, such as ourselves, and those who contribute 
to both dFvisions of the assessed taxes. There is another dis- 
tinction likewise which will increase the facility of applying the 
relief, which it may be found proper to bestow. The house tax 
in the metropolis and other great towns, is more felt by the in- 
ferior classes than it is felt by the same class in the country. Pep. 
sons in the same circumstances of life, who in the country pay 
only perhaps ^2/., in towns may pay three or four times that 
amount. It is the advantage of this plan then, that it will be in 
the power of the committee to make the contribution bear 
upon those who are best able to pay, and diminish the burden 
of those who are beat entitled to relief. It forma another cbarac-* 
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teristlc advantage of the plain, that the relief which it may be expe- 
dient to give to the poor, will not materially afiect the produc- 
tiveness of Che tax. There is reason to believe, from the best 
estimate that can be formed, that not more than 3 or 400,000/. 
i& raised in all the metropolis. This includes, indeed, all who 
are entitled to relief, but it likewise includes all those who are 
best able to pay. If great cities and populous towns contain a 
great number who, from their poverty, have a claim to exemp* 
tion, they contain likewise a great proportion of the opulent class, 
who will be able to contribute in such a manner as to supply what 
it would be unfair to exact from the inferior class. Thus th« 
two classes together will supply what is required without oppres- 
aon to the poor, or defalcation of the tax. In this manner, 
following the gradations of ability, as tliey are clearly pointed 
oat by the profits of voluntary or luxurious contribution, and the 
claims to relief, as they are ascertained by the nature of the taxes 
which individuals already pay, the full amount will be fairly 
collected, and the burden justly distributed. In tliis way the 
first class of contribution will, on the whole, double the amount 
of what is already paid, though in some cases it may be more 
than double, in others considerably less. In this way 2,800,000/. 
may be obtained. Upon that class which comprehends the taxes 
on servants, pleasure horses, carriages, &c. it is proposed to 
treble the assessment. In the higher classes, where the quantity 
of assessed taxes may be considered as a fair criterion of opulence, 
the rate of contribution may in some cases be an addition of three, 
and a half, and even, in the highest class of all, a quadruple of 
the present tax. 

On the second description, there may be obtained about 
3^900,000/. at the treble rate. Allowing 500,000/. for the 
highest class, the produce with the 2,800,000/. for the first class, 
makes more than 7,000,000/. If it were trebled on the whole, 
the produce would be more than 8,000,000/. ; but it will now be 
sufficiently understood, that, from the modifications which it will 
he expedient to introduce, in many cases, instead of double there 
Yii\ not be one rate, io some not one half rate^, and others still 
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less, to be exacted. Thus, from the treble allotment, there will W 
nearly one million to be divided in modification to alleviate the 
burdens of those whom it may be wise to exentpt. In this man- ^ 
net each class will mutually contribute to the relief of those who 
are unable to sustain an additional burden; and the 4CX),000 who 
now pay so small a proportion will continue to be protected from 
any severe exaction by the extent which the tax will receive frons 
the more opulent class of contributors; 

Thtls the advantage of such an arrangement will dlow suffi- 
cient latitude of relief where relief should be given without 
diminishing tlie productiveness of the taK, It will allowany 
exemption to those who have no means, not to those who arer 
nn willing to contribute > of the former- there may be many in 
number, but little in amount 5 of the latter, whatever thtf 
amount may be, I am sure the numbers will be few. I am ^ur6P 
lliat there cannot be a large proportion of men in any part <^ 
this country who will be unwilling to concur in those measures ^ 
which are felt so necessary for the public safety, or who can re- 
fuse to contribute a part of their property for the preservation of 
all they possess. In such a cause no man can find the extent of 
his contribution limited, but by the extent of his ability. la 
every class where the means exceed the Actual necessity 5 in 
every case where the power of contribution exceeds the absolute 
demand, no man can surely be so unmindful of the duties he owes 
to his country, no man can be so blind to the interests be has to 
preserve, as not to feel that he makes the most frugal and gene-s , 
rous option in contributing to defend the society, of which he 
forms a component part, and lo maintain that station which he 
occupies. I am aware that I anticipate the wishes of every maa 
who hears me, in thus proposing that the extent of the relief, 
which the poor will receive, will be defrayed by the rate of con- 
tribution varying with the property and the stake which mea 
hold in the country, by attaching upon the same class with our* 
selves the additional burdens which the poverty of the lower 
classes will improve. In thus affording a proof of the sincerl^ 
of the pledge we h^ve given by our readiness to make the sacri- 
fices which it requires^ I feel th^t I am equally in u^on with th« 
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general sentiment of the committee^ as with the great principles 
of policy and of justice. Speaking for qnrselves^ we thus die* 
claim every little jealousy of the extent of the burden we are 
cailed upon to bear. We prove to the world that we are not 
limited by this or that contribution j we demonstrate that we 
calculate only the magnitude of the occasion, and consider only 
whether the effort be equal to the importance of the demand. I 
trust that the exertion will not be deficient, that the contribution 
will not be inadequate ) but if it were found to be below the 
unexampled greatness of the cause, I am sure that the utmost 
alacrity would be shewn to submit to still greater sacrifices, and 
to display more vigorous efforts. We have the satisfaction of 
knowing that, however heavy these burdens might be, if per- 
manent, yet as temporary sacrifices they are light in the scale 
when weighed against this mighty crisis and extremity of defence, 
when compared with the horrors we have to shun, and the value 
of the blessings we have to preserve. If I am not deceived in 
the inquiries I have made, the greatest contribution will not 
exceeda tenth* of the income of the highest class of those by whom 
it is paid. No man surely will think such a sacrifice tpo great 
for such a cause j he cannot think advantages too dearly purcha- 
sed, if the effect of our preparation be to discourage the extrava- 
gant pretensions of the enemy, to dissipate the vain hopes they 
have built on our supposed financial embarrassments, to animate 
confidence at home, to confirm the solidity of our power, and to 
maintain the sources of our prosperity. 

Having thus explained the gener^ nature of tlie plan pro* 
X>osed, I must not omit to suggest the precautions whicH will be 
necessary to prevent the contribution from being, eluded ^n the 
one hand by a subsequent diminution of establishment, and on the 
other, to make provision, that a real change of circumstances 
may not expose individuals to an oppressive exaction. It is evi- 
dent, however, that in order to make th^ tax productive, it must 
proceed on a past, not on a future assessment. For, Sir, every 
gentleman mnst feel, that if for the period this contribution is to 
l)e levied upon the people, the share each individual is to CQO« 
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tribute, were to be regulated by future assessments, a great part 
of the benefit there is uow reason to expect we shall derive from 
it, would be frittered away by concealment and evasion. It is 
therefore my purpose to propose, that not future but past assess- 
ments shall be made the basis of the new contribution 3 because, 
prima facie, tlie most impartial evidence that can be obtained of 
tlie ability of each individual to contribute to the exigencies of 
the state, is the amount of his expenditure of income before he 
has any temptation to lower it, in order to elude taxation. On 
the other hand. Sir, as cases may exist of some, who by acci- 
dental causes are rendered unable to support their present esta« 
blishmentj of others, who, having improyidently engaged- 'm 
them, repent of their imprudence and desire to return to a situ- 
ation better adapted to their real circumstances; and of others, 
who, though able to pay their present assessments, can shew^ 
themselves by the proportion they bear to their income, to be 
unable to bear the additional weight of the new contributions, it 
is my intention, when the whole shall come in detail before the 
house, to propose regulations for the relief of such persons, to 
be digested and modified in the best manner which so compli- 
cated a subject will admit. But while provisons of this kind are 
to be made in favour of those upon whom the assessment would . 
be too severely felt, the house will foresee that it will be impos- 
sible, with any regard to the great and important object in view, 
to suffer the tax to be evaded by those who, not deficient in 
ability, but wanting in inclination to contribute to the necessities 
of their country, would abandon the establishments to which 
they have been accustomed, and diminish their expenditure, in 
order to avoid the tax. But if it be found that, in point of fact, 
they shall have resigned their establishments from inability tq 
maintain them 3 and, if they follow up that resignation with ^ 
declaration to be prescribed for the purpose, that the increased 
assessments would amount to more than a certain proportion, to. 
be regulated on a future day,- oif their whole income, then they 
shall be entitled to relief. Sir, I am aware, that^ though thQ 
|>ovise and the natiop i^ill^ with f^yr exceptioixs^ concur with ipf 
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in thiSj there will not be wanting those who will cavil at this 
mitigating provision, and allege that it will amount in its effects 
to a compulsory disclosure of property; but the house will im- 
mediately see that it falls short of that, and will view it in its 
tree aspect^ that is to say, as a provision intended to qualify, to 
mitigate, or to prevent any severity or injury that may arise to 
individuals from the difficulty, or rather Ihe utter impracticability 
of drawing a precise line of den:arkatlon between those who, 
on account of the property they possess are bound, and those 
who, from inferior circumstances, are unable, to contribute to a 
supply for the exigencies of the state: no man can say that such 
a provision, coming with the effects of relief, is a hardship, and 
I am sure no man can say that the tax would be efficient without 
it These, Sir, are the outlines of the plan which I mean to offer 
to the consideration of the house in more minute detail upon a 
future day. If, when the whole has been examined, it shall 
meet the concurrence of, and be adopted by the house, it will 
be found disengaged from many difficulties, embarrassments^ 
and expenses, that lie in the way of other modes of taxation } 
for. Sir, the execution of it will entirely depend upon laws 
now existing, laws long in force, laws familiar to those who 
will be the objects of it« provisions. To enforce it, no new 
power will be delegated, no new office created, no new expenses 
incurred. 

Sir, I am aware that in contemplating a system of finance 
which professes to make property the basis of its assessments, and 
to be as diffijsively, as generally, and as equally levied as circum- 
stances will admit, an idea will naturally suggest itself to every 
one, as it has to myself— J mean that assessed taxes, however 
differently apportioned to the circumstances of diiierent persons^ 
and however certainly they may attach on persons of opposite 
descriptions, are often eluded by a particular description c f men 
of large property; you will see I mean those men who possess 
large capites, and who, by denying themselves many of the 
enjoyments of life, hoard up money, and exclude themselves 
from assessment. How much this applies to the subject in con* 
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ftideration I will not now discuss, since it certainly applies no more 
to this than to any former mode of taxation 3 for 1 know no act 
to make property the subject of taxation, while it is not rendere<i 
conducive to the pleasure or convenience, or rendered visible by 
the optional expenditure of the person who possesses it. If this 
objection has never stood in the way of taxation before, I am 
at a loss to 5uppose how it can be made an objection to this, and 
shall be extremely obliged to any gentleman who will point out a 
mode by which property so held in hand can be subjected to tax- 
ation or assessment. The proportion this class of individuaBi 
bears to the mass of the taxable part of the nation, is not suffi- 
(Ciently great to add any weight to the objection if it were made; 
and I submit it to the feelings and wisdom 6f the committee, 
whether, in a case of urgency and importance like the present, 
nine-tenths of the community shall refuse fo contribute to the 
support, the preservation, the existence of the state, because no 
means can be found to compel the remaining tenth to contrrbht* 
also. Undoubtedly if it be now necessary to make great contri- 
butions instead of incurring a large mass of new debt, and if that 
be the best mode of carrying on the war, it would be greatly 
advantageous to be able to get at some mode of assessing all pro- 
perty in all individuals 3 and so far it is to be lamented that the 
description of people of which I speak cannot be made subject 
to an assessment. But if, on the other hand, we can flatter 
ourselves, as I own I do, with the hopes of being relieved some- 
time from that necessnty, then, even though the hoards of the 
penurious elude our search, it by no means follows that the 
nation will receive no .profit from them 3 for on a general plan« 
though utterly inactive in the expenditure of the possessors, they 
become active in some other shape, or in other hands, and 
always find their level in the course of successive ages : so that 
though the scrutiny to pry into wealth may for a time be baffled^ 
the effects of that scrutiny never fail to be produced by time. If^ 
however, I saw the means, or could ' suppose that means might 
be devised, by which such capitals could be niade productive 
and useful to the state iu way of revenue, I do assure the coca- 
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mittee I should consider it an object too important at this time to 
be neglected 5 though I still con^iider them as making a part of 
the strength of the country upon the average principles of general 
resources. Yet, Sir, we might flatter oui selves that, independr 
.ent of that compulsory power which the condition of such pro- 
perty denies us, a due proportion of it would, at least in soma 
jcases, be forthcoming at the solicitation of self-interest and' 
self-defence j for if tl;iis is a time, as I contend it is, when the 
people of this countiy are called upon not to contemplate their 
wealth only for its enjoyment, not to indiilge in prejudices, or 
bpinions^ or in doubtful speculations, but to take measures for 
the preseiration of their existence now, and their security la 
future, and that for this purpose we are calling for money, not 
to be raised by loan with interest, to remain a heavy burden 
on those who are to follow us, but by demand on capital, then 
ought the hoards of the penurious to be opened) then should 
those who, devoted to accumulation by ignorance of enjoyment, 
and early habits of frugality, havje arisen from the lower rank 
and meanest employments, by rigid frugality and indefatigable 
industry, protected, fostered, and encouraged by that happy 
system of government and those equal laws which enabled theni 
and pernuts any Q[ian to emerge from the bottom to the top of 
society, and who, in contemplating their possessions, can scarcely 
have a hope but that of transmitting to their posterity those 
blessings and comforts they deny themselves — then ought they, 
I say, for the recollection of the benefits they have received, and 
for the sake^of those to which they look forward, to consider 
themselves above aU men bound to come forward^ in defence 
of that system which afforded encouragement to their labours, 
liurture to their induAry, vigour to their pursuits, and protection 
to their persons, their property and their acquisitions 5 then 
ought such men to reflect, if they have the means, that this is 
the occasion on which they should come forward ^ then ought 
they, who have an interest so great in the country, to see that 
though it is impracticable to compel them, it is at least necessary 
for tbejga to contribute^ and that the necessity of the ^irnes is the 
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most urgent, as well as the best of all compulsions -, and com^ 
forward, not only uncompelled, but unsolicited, to offer their 
contribution. That some will have this feeling; and act upon 
it, I will not doubt — that all will do so, I am not so sanguine as 
to expect 5 but though they should neither come forward volun- 
tarily, nor be subject to coercion, that can hardly be stated as an 
objection to the plan, unless something more unexceptionable 
can be presented in its place. 

Then, Sir, there remains another, and a leading considera- 
tion. I have already stated the grounds on whjch I build my 
plan for raising seven millions of the nineteen that are necessaiy 
for the supply of the year. This leaves, as I have before men- 
tioned, a sum of twelve millions to be raised by loan. And 
here a point, separate, indeed, in its nature, but not less imr 
portant in its consequences, properly claim& your attentiop. I 
have stated that the sum. of seven millions, to be levied in a 
direct way by increased assessments, is intended to make the 
quantum of the loan more moderate. But I shall now state 
another principle which would lay the security, the credit, the 
eflScient powers, and the resources of the country on a firm and 
immoveable foundation — a principle that will tend not to effect 
m diminution of our burdens for the present, but to prevent aa 
accumulation of them for the future. The house will recol- 
lect that, by means of the sinking fund, we had advanced far in 
the reduction of the national debt previous to the loans necesr 
•arily naade in the present war, and every year, was attended 
Vfith such accelerated salutary effects as outran the most sanguine 
calculation. But having done so, we have yet far to go as things 
are circumstanced, if the reduction of the debt be confined to 
the operations of that fund, and the expenses of the war con- 
tinue to impede our plans of economy : we shall have far to go 
before die operation of that fund, even under the influence of 
p^ace, can be expected to counteract the effects of the war. 
Yet there are means by which, I am confident, it would be 
practicable in not many years to restore our resources, and put 
the country in a state equal to all exigencies. It is impossible. 
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fiif/lmt'wemtist fed ourselves bound by duty. If we wanted 
tiie encouragethent of success^ to jproceed in the business, and 
to complete the work whlcB has already had so much suc- 
IS«#, andi even to provide, if it shall be found expedient or 
neidssary, for nSore tapidly accbdipHshing that desirable ob* 
ject. Not oinly. Sir, do I think that the principfe is wise, and 
ibe attempt prisfldticable, to provide large supplies but of the 
direct laxesi of the year 5 but I conceive it to be eqttelJy wise, 
and not less practicable, to make provision for the amount of 
ihe debt incurred and funded in the same year 5 and if ther 
necessity of carrying on the war shall entail upon us the neces- 
utf of contracthig another ddbt, the principle I have in view 
k 8a(^/ {hat, witfaf the a!^istiance of the sinking fund to co-ope* 
tQle> we^ s^all not owe more^ ^kAh at the beginning. I cannot/ 
indeed, take upon me to say, '%hat*the war will not stop the 
progress of the plan of liquidation j but if- Ae means to which 
f ldc& 1)e adopted, it will feave us at le^st stationary — ^it will 
leavd vk wheis we were 5 and besides the salutary influence it 
wtt^ve ispoti dor credit and resour^s at home, it wiH pro*' 
dcB:& tha'tiappy effect of dfemonstraCing to the enemy, that; 
wha^^ the nature &f the contest may be, or whatever its du- 
ftfUtin, oui^stren^ is undiminished,, our resources unexhausted/ 
aiid^dur gUn^fial sitnatifan Uilimpahred ; that the hopes they enter • 
izki of destroying the coiitit^ %hr0iigh the medium of its finance/ 
are.ai' vkin as their designs are wicked) and that, whatever 
me^Mirestfaey may think proper to adopt against this country, 
thef Will find us not at all disabled for the contest. But, Sir, it 
h' necessary for .mo ta be more cniplldts and I will endea- 
vour to make the point appear as clear to the house as it now 
appears to me. 

If I must borrow twelve millions, four of those may be bor- 
rowed without making any additional debt ; for the sinking fund' 
will i«*jr S6 mtrciiv There then will remain eight millions^ 
whkk would bb^ additional permanent capital if suiTered to be' 
fended : lor these eight millions^ therefore^ I would make a 

yoi.* III. o 
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dilEsre&t prorisioD^ that ii. to Uf, I vould propoaett^ Oe 'm 
creased a$se$9ed taxei^ the plan «£ whidi I have akeedjr Udi 
before the hcmsej be contmned ti^ the prioripal aod latoiwt te 
cozBfletely dkchaqjed^ flp that^^ler tereo miUkwa tere beoi 
irm^ for lhi» year^ the sane taxes ia one year morej wkh the 
additional aid of the niycing fiin^ will pay off att diat pongqwl 
end iaternaediate iateiest. #M7,popo9itiei^ thanfcie^ if canriei^ 
into effect, would not only fiinvisli a enrrent fap|^ly» but qaiAm 
li^e redemptioiiL of the national debt, witbent htamg bs^der m 
tiie^ pe(^ than they can cenywiiently 8i(istaL»» Tfan wenU 
^^eak aiaag^iage toaU'^rc^jt thiU woeUspeak abiiqpagBta 
Ae enomy^ that by eooiii^ the asdovur of thi^ eKpecMieii9> aod 
ehewingtbem tbeabscurdityof theii.de«ig]M> will afford the. beil 
chance of shortening tfii^ dmralJM of the war, and of Inaeia^ 

' the duration and weight of onpr taxes* If youieel yiHifidW 
equal to Htm exertieii^ its ei^ts will not be confined aoei^ te 
fhe benefits I have stated in the. wi^ of general polic^y, andia a 
enccessffd determiaatif^ of t^ cq^test, bnt will fp tether; it 
will go to the exonerat^n of the nation firont iacieased boideDS^ 
nnd to the rdi^ of those who are to ftJ^low ns from tbe.w^gbk 
of the expense^ of a war, waged in defence ofa systesn which 
we have recdved 609) ei»r progandtera in tcM to he ti»i8|nitlsd 
entire to oar socoessors^ IJaless yen fed yen hate a ri^^t te 
expect, that by less exertion yoe will be equdly seense, aod 
indulge the 8i:9po»itk)a thi^, by atop^ng short of thiaeabit, fon 
will produce a socoessM termioatkm ef the waf« yeii mast sol 
ande all apprehensions of tbe pftesent ptessere, n^, by vigcraos 

, exertion, endeavour to aecnve year fatnse stabiUtj, the ha^ 
effects of which, I pledge myself^ will soon be seen and ae^ 
knowledged. I am aware that it witt be said, (fer it has otet 
been said) and I agree ta it, that it would be.feltanata if tbe 
f ra(;tice of finding bad never been iutcoduced; an4 tet it Vk 
not terminated is xnuch to be lamefited } but if we.- are aimed al 
a moment which requires a chenge <^ syritem* la ia. aapaif eas* 
e^uragsment for us to look forward to->beQe$^whidi^ en #. 
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finmer occasionsj have been Qtiknown^ becanse the means of 
obtaining them were neglected. ' 

If, Sir, the whole sum be provided for in the manner I pm* 
pose. Instead of being fnnded> the advantages will be greater 
tfaantfaose, who have not been at the trouble to calculate it> can 
feiqipose. In the mode I propose> the whole^ With the Interest 
on it, will amonnt to no more than sixteen millicms; raise that 
som, and you and your posterity are completely exonerated front 
it 9 but if, on the contrary, yoa will fund^ it will entail ani 
Unnual tribute of 15O:O06f. for forty years^ which makes a dif^ 
ference of not less than forty millions to those who sure to foUoi^ 
yoa. These are ffae principles, this is the language, this tho 
ccmdoct fit fbr men legislating -for a country, that, from its sitna^^ 
tiQD, its constitution, and its natural stien^, bears the finrest 
title of any in Europe to p^petuity. You should look to distant 
benefits^ «ad not work in the narrow circumscribed sphere of 
short-sighted, sdfish politicians. Yon should pat to yourselves 
this question, the only one now to be considered*'^'^ Shall we 
SBcrifice, or ^atl we save to our posterity, a sum of betweea 
ibrty andfifty millions sterling ?'' And above all^ you should 
ccmsiderthe in^ortant effect such firm and dignified conduct 
xrM have in the progress and termination of the present contest, 
whidi may, without exaggeration, be said to involve every thing 
deftr to yoursdves, and to include in it the fate of your posterity. 

The house will now judge how far I, have succeeded in finding 
a criterion by which to mark out the distlncticms and the prO' 
portions in the taxes I have proposed. They will decide how 
far I have succeeded in accommodating the difierent rates of 
increase to the circumstances of the difierent dasses of society : 
th^ wiU determine whether I have given a plan that afibrdS 
sufEdent modifications, and just mitigations of the severity of 
the imposts. If there be any thing defective, I wish to supply 
it $ if theie be any thing erroneous, I am desirous to rectify it ; 
if I have exceeded, I am willing to retrench : it is a measure 
of uiqptecedented importance, and it must be my anxious derif» 
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Mr. Tkrwf tost next ; and, after going over ^e various calculations 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and inferring from thence the declining 
stxte of the national resources, he declared, that with the present adminis- 
tration he held it impossible that this country could have peace. The right 
lionourable gentleman, he affirmed, wanted the requisites to bring aboie 
a peace; he possessed not the confidence and respect either of France^, or 
of any of the European povren* 

Ma. Pitt replied: 

I shdl endeavoor to follow the honourable gentleman who hus 

JQSt sat down, in some of the observations he has thought propc^ 
to make. Knowing, as I do, the ii^enuity of that gentleman^ 
and xeooUecting his declaration in this house some time sinoe; 
koowii^ that he stands pledged to give his Majesty's present 
ministers every opposition in his power— when I compare that 
declaration^ and apply it to his speech to-night, a speech cer- 

. tunly not destitute of ingenuity or of preparation, I own I am 
a little at a loss to find in him that consistency for which he 
expects to obtain credit, as a man wishing for nothing so much 

' as Uie welfare of his countiy. Whatever may be thought of 
the speech of the honourable gentleman, either by the public or 
by his own constituents, I shall observe upon parts of his speech 
98 they appear to me* I will endeavour to follow him in 

* bis direct and bis collateral topics ; in some which were cer« 

- tmly not direct, and in others that I cannot say were collateral^ 
because they had no reference to the subjects now before the 

' committee, either collaterally or otherwise. He begins by com- 
plaining of excess, and he comments- on the navy estimates, in 
which his 9eal h^ misled htm. He'' talks of three millions, and 
tndUion and a half, as sums I took credit for j whereas I stated 
the. whole sum to which he referred in this part of his speech 
vonld be three miBi^s, and that I should provide for half of 

' them by bills, an4 that a miUion and a half of them should be 
outstanding. But he then goes on to state, that I made a mis« 

' take of three millions upon the statement of qavy ej(traordioari«9. 
0entlemen assert things th^t have no foundation any where but 
in their own fancy, and they repeat them so often, and with $a 
pii)pb confideiicej that at last they become th^ dupes of their 
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to be correct in it, I therefore court investigation— -but I ear« 
oestly hope there will be no difierence of opinion in the hotise^ 
«8 to the principle upon which the measure is founded. As I 
have not been able to find, in anj man of any party, a trace of 
doubt as to the sufficiency of our resources; I think 1 have a 
right to assume that there can be no difference as to our right to 
employ theDo> at least I can say that I have not heard a word of 
any avowed differetice on that point in any comer of the 
country. Attested thus, I have produced a state of resources 
unimpaired even by this wasteful war : on any other account 
no difference can possibly arise upon this day. In the interval 
between this and the day on which I shall finally bring this 
subject before you, I will receive with attention any observa* 
lions that gentlemen may please to suggest | and I hope all will 
agree with me, that the question for consideration is not, whether 
the burdens proposed are heavy or unprecedented, but whe^ier 
there is any option left to us— whether they are not dictated by 
unavoidable necessity, and whether any^ better adapted to the 
circumstances of the country, can be devised to supply their 
places? 

Sir, having said so much, I will not follow it up with particU'* 
lars, but move a resolution conformable to the gaieral desiga I 
have laid before the conunittee ^ and I will postpone the partica* 
lar parts of the plan to another day— ^e earliest that circum* 
stances will allow. 

He then moved the Mowing resolution, which was i^greedt 
la: 

'^ That it is the opinion of this committee, that thare sfiaii be 
paid a duty, not exceeding treble the amount of the duties im- 
posed by several acts of parliament xk>w in force,^ on houses apd 
windows, and inhabited houses, by the 6th, 19th, 24th, apd 
37th Geo. III. and likewise the several additional duties of tea 
per cent, per annum, imposed thereon by seveial acts of parbft* 
ment, with certain exceptions and abatements.*" 
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Mr. Tiemey lose next ; and« after going over ^e Tarious calculationt 
ef the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and inferring from thence the declining 
state of the national resources, he declared, that with the present adminis- 
tiation he held it impossible that this country could have peace. The right 
honourable gentleman, he affirmed, wanted the requisites to bring abo«€ 
a peace I he possessed not the confidence and respect either of France^, or 
of any of ±t European powers. 

Ma. Pitt replied: 

I shall endeavoor to follow the honourable gentleman who hac 
JQSt sat down, in some of the observations he has thought propc^ 
to make. Knowing, as I do, the ingenuity of that gentl^nan^ 
and xeoollecting his declaration in this house some time sinoe; 
knowing that he stands pledged to give his Majesty^s present 
minivers every opposition in his power — ^when I compare that 
declaration^ and apply it to his speech to«night^ a speech cer« 
. tainly not destitute of ingenuity or of preparation, I own I am 
a little at a loss to find in him that consistency for which he 
expects to obtain credit^ as a man wishing for nothing so much 
as Uie welfare of his countiy. Whatever may be thought of 
the speech of the honourable gentleman^ either by the public or 
hj his own C(Histitaent8> I shall observe upon parts of his speedi 
as they appear to me* I will endeavour to follow him in 
bis direct and bis collateral topics ; in some which were cer- 
tiiinly not direct^ and in others that I cannot say were collateral^ 
because they had no reference to the subjects now before the 
committee^ either collaterally or otherwise. He begins by com- 
plaining of excess, and be comments- on the navy estimates, in 
mrbich his 9eal h^s misled him. He' talks of three millions, and 
1^ million and a half, as sums I took credit for 3 whereas I stated 
tbe. whole sum to which he referred in this part of his speech 
wonid be three miQi^, and that I should provide for half of 
ibem by bills, and that a million and a half of them should be 
outstanding. But he tl^en goes on to state, that I made a mis- 
take of three millions upoii the statement of Qavy ej^traordioarify. 
ISenllemen assert things th^t have no foundation any wher^ but 
|n their own fancy, and they rep^eat them so often, and with so 
Hiqpb cpnfidex^j that at last they become th^ dupes of tbete 
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own artifice, and believe these assertions tbemseWes. Belt re* 
inemberedj however, that in the course of every session since 
the war began, I have, on every occasion, stated^ ^lat the sa« 
'tore of such eiLtensive transactions, as those of the anny aod 
fiavy, wbs «uch as^to render accuracy in the estimate anattaioabla. 
I do not pretend to it at any time, but I dway s do n^ titmost t6 
approach it 5 dnd I do aver that there never was at any time of 
'wnr more attention paid, than in the ^vbc^e coisrse of thia, to 
prevent excesses beyond the esttmiate. TYueit Is, yoafatfrehad 
•jnore excesses in this than in ahy other wto, nor ia k mAnreOoQfty 
^tbr it is a war of a different Idnd, and of a more comjijieaM nA- 
^ure than any other you were ever befotte togaged in, But tila 
%ononrable gentleman. In his public !Real to detect the ftllacy of Bsy 
-totements, assures the committee, that> in stating the sum oPbfb 
ttlUiotos upon the article of the Mvf, I bare committeti an errdr 
^Djp three millions. This he states us being the excess upon oia 
arcide, which amounts, I own, to only fivemilKonb; bat ibe 
iexoei» fairly applies to the whole ^m df seventeen miOioiia, of 
iwbich thesis i&ve were a psfrt 3 end Instead e(f laktng die whcfte, 
dmd considering that excess as applying to the whole, he upplies 
it to one part, merely because the whole of the sum w^ voted 
•by separate votes on diflTerent heads, and compares thaft tmst^s 
with one branch of the whole. I shall say no more thfti thitt-I 
ieave the committee to judge of the fiHrneiss of such a bfbde tf 
■teasoning. 

The honourable gentleman says, I do not now-speak with con- 
fidence on the produce of the taxes^ and yet he allows Ate rtf*- 
nue to be flourishing, in which too, it sieemsi he rejok^. fie 
nays I h»v6 put into the mouth of the kirig ^htt hsa not been 
tittered out of my own this night. Nothing h&s been said by 
'»ie tvpon that subject to-night— I mean upoft ike floorishtag 
HBtete of our revenue. No, Sir, it is not out of my iftouth that 
^ipression tame to-night, and vhich tTie honourtbte gendennto 
'Ci?!i8trtes me for omitting, but out of his own ; and when the 
iictootirable genllleman thinks he sees a sftxile from this ^ide of ttte 
ipvis&, be magnifies it into a home-laughin conseqftence of urbat 
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i» advances. I tm afraid be gives cre^t to some part of th# 
iiocttefer moie'iitteiitkm dian they deserve. All these considdi^ 
«afion« indtkee me to Buq>ect^ that^ if I bad stated many thingi 
'ffkick be exfi^eied mo to sbte coiicerniiig the prosperity of the 
toOB^, he was prepared with a long ^>eech to contradict tne 
«poii that head. He went into a detail of €he reveoue in lTg6 
^ttd Ifgff, fh)m which the committee is to dedv^ nothing but 4i 
very despoiling in^sreoce. For the ^iutare powers of this comw 
^ mte, aocor^ng to his deduottoiis, to be very fe^sle. He 'm 
-mo^, iMiwever, bonad to abide fay these aentiments; «d as he 
layahewiU takea view of the aabj^t, and matm^his judg^ 
ttentfcrtiiediaoessionof itinfoture^ Ihopeanuimt^alteatioa 
to It wifl^ter his o^nion. He has tdd as that the aocoosti ask 
«Otyetbefoi^«s. In tins his vigilaice has been eluded^ forthe 
4eettmeiitsBece8saiy ior the purpose are now nponyotir tabl^ 
Und by ^ydi, if he iconaescenda toperase Aem, he will find tluft 
4ie report of the committee of finance^ and which holds ont to 
va a (MTospect so'fi^fterlng, is endrely jni^ified. The honourable 
IfNitlemmi dwdt fbr some timre on the farodnoe of the wine dtity« 
<S]ld that'^ the Sootdi disttlkiy, nid b^rs that they will not an- 
.viver the estimates '^ "^^ h:kferen<^ he is too rapid, &i:nei« 
4iier of which has hitherto foudd its kvd^ These |>ointS I mere- 
tyfoodi indddntaQy, not meatiini^ to «r^o them now,. that be- 
'faig foreign to the kading pcirpose of this night's diseusslon^ and 
of ^iMch ^ere is to be a detailed ^idcuswon heireaftor. 

*nie-next point to tdiidi the honourable ge^tlomaii refers. Is the 
snbject of the advance from the bai^ to government. Upon this 
the honourable ^entieMtn has indaigedin a^speeies ^ tk)^}xetk^^ 
which (s dmost asfiewto^m^as ishiscongratnlationon^e pros- 
"perity of tiiSs country. He says diat this fesembles'tbe 83rstettt 
which was adopted m France, and leads to the despotism which, 
ixnder the name of Hberty^ 4s earned on Aere. Whit shnilaiity 
4bere 4s between the Ihtfited and volontary advances of the bank, 
Co an amount which would be shortly repaid, and the depreciated 
tnllHons and n^iards of the l^rench government, I leave to him, 
ttid to ftose whoare now convmced with him of ihe rapaci^^f 
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ih^t9yHem> and who have so latetythoog^t ft pnident to d^daic^^ 
i^alnst the French system^ to discover, He s^yB jtha^ this is adaiiv 
geroos connection betiweeti t^e goyernoifsnt and the \isaak ; and 
he states the syim of three paifiions tq t>e of lui eppipiptis-apioiBit 
^ ^r ^ bank t9 advance to government. He bgd forgof, not to 
ifOf he never >new^ for to a geptleooappf so ^pph tesefoni^^ 
4hat would be an extray^ant suppositioa | bat he seems to hav^ 
forgottcp^ that the advances of the bank to government have ne« 
yet beep le9s during the present warj than they aiie novv pr^^ose^ 
to be, unde]^ the very special mature and ^xty^^rdip^ cii^oun^taiif 
oes of the present war. I adk^ then, what does the boQ99i:ablp 
gentteman.mean, by saying -that this is a dangerous eoQueedop 
-between government and the bank ? Does he mean to say that tfa^ 
restriqtion on the bank ought °o longer to continue > If he does 
])0t» I maintain that it is no dang^oDsccmpectiop whatever^ 
since it wiU be of no inconvenience to the public whfle the t^* 
striction continues^ for the .public security is pracKely thesainf 
as if this advance was not naade by the bank at all. 

But it seems the honourable gentleoian copld not (aee his con* 
stttoents 3 that they would ask him, where he was \t4i^ such 9* 
measure was proposed ? [Where t(Sf tongue was^ said Mr. T»tf 
pey."] It is not very material. Sir; wtiich, a&I should sopfMpt^ 
where the honourable gentleman is, there his tongue p^ias^ be 
also. He says that the measure is of soch an aladping natiirQ, 
. that the sense of the house ought to be taken upon it at onoej 
he says that I have a great desire to in9>ose upon the houte^ -and 
that. I distrust my case. I have heard. Sir, that great eagierney 
for the disp^ch of business is sometioies evidence that tl^e pv^ 
l^ringing it forwar4 has some distrust of it 5 but tha^t I shonld 
•^opose a plan that would give him time to prepaid a speech, i$ 
an instance of distrust, which, considering the extent of hxa.Ui- 
genuity, I could hardly have expected to be accused of. I caa^ 
not help thinking, that it is a little extiaordinary he sbo\;d4 fir^ 
tell me that the nieasure I propose is unprecedented, and then 
tell me 1 am to blame for offering to the house time to conoe 
to a decision upon it» instead of calling for a decision iounediateljf. 
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. .ITboiio&QKnpUe gentl^iBan then tells, us that tins 19 a phi^ 
yijuch cannot be ^ectual in the hands of his Majesty's present 
inhusters, for that they are not qualified to carry it into effect. 
That tbeie may be> and are, in his opinion, others better qnall-' 
Ibed, I have no doubt, and I have as little doubt that he would 
lie ready to propose tiiem if it depended upon him 5 .bat if hi^ 
objections gp against the n^an, it is hardly fair^ upon that ground^ 
to call upon tbe house to reject the ipeasure. It seems I am-oo^ 
tbe p^caqn to ma]^ any proposals of tliis kind to the hdtMe* 
9%y am 1 not the man } The questioQ is, not who proposes the 
pae9$i3UPe, l^ut wl^^her tb^ measure ought to be adopted 3 Bal 
yrfieint tbQ honourable gpptleman comes ^o argue the question in 
Ibdt 8^|;e, ai^4 when be conies to lay befo|:e y qu the iine3(an)ple4 
p»^ii$ion of which be says I am the profligate author, I hqpe h^ 
T^iH condescend to take ii^ view thQ extent of the service foi; 
^|Hch i|sre l^ye b^ to provide, its extraordinary nature and cba^ 
iri^^r^, §s| weU as the great expense wiih which it has been at^ 
tended, without iforgetting the dearness of all the articles of pro^ 
yipqQ^,an4 various other things, at which it is not necessary at 
t^ia mom^i^ to glance^ .but above. all, at the extraordinary e€% 
fij>rts, and CQrresponding^xpense. 

^at there is anqth(^;part of the s^ech of the honourable gen- 
f^jBOiati, whi$;h contains an important objection to my continuing 
)n the official ^ituatipn in which I now stand, because, he says, 
^hUe I reo^aia in that si^tion, this country cannot have peace^ 
jf lie thinks so, that is ^ good reason for his moving an address 
(e. ren^qve me. Supposing this house to agree to that motion, 
there is no reason, I presume, why this house, should not tak^ 
c^reof t|ie iiiterefits of the public^* aqd still more why, supposing 
fhem tc( Cifive qo objection to the n^easure now before them, the^r 
should not agree to it. But ^ere is a reason for appreliendiog 
|hat thia country cannot have peace while I and my colleagues 
continue ^n o^e. Why qan^t this country have peace while} 
yp continue in offic^ ^ Because;, in truth, wq have not ike eqn^ 
dmen 9f. the enemy. Sir, we cannot have the confidence of th« 
^ifoy. The CQi^ulence of the enemy! No^ $r^ that is imt 



possible ! We are not eistering into liie spirit of their ndef> m 
are not disposed to promote their prtnclples | we do not wtA td 
Imitate their sjrstem; we do not thix^ it pra^tcal in Emglaixb 
however it may be made the subject of applause b^ tiioae wb0 
&Voar it in their hearts^ md, for the purpose <xf opposing Bag* 
knd*s tme interest^ the occasional theme of vindictive dedama- 
tion« while it is wished that their principles should be adopted: 
which principles hiave been admired^ and occasionally extolled^ 
since the commencement of the revolution^ by those who have 
opposed us. If the only daim to the support of the hooouiabk 
gentleman in the prosecution of the war is, to deserve 4lie con- 
fidence of the enemy j if it is necessary to admire the French re- 
Tolution> which has been the root of all the evils of the present 
contest 5 if it is necessaiy to have asserted the justice of the ene- 
my's cause 5 if the exertions of the war are to be entrusted to 
those who have> from the commencemoit of the contest, thwarted 
Its prbsecution, then^ indeed, I am glad that we have not the 
vote of the hcHiourable gendeman in our £|vour« 

Bat the honourable gentleman says again, that there is no 
confidence in us in any part of Europe, and he proves it by shew- 
ing that all our allies have deserted us, and kept none of ^c^ 
engagements. This argument^ if true, might go a good ^y 
towards shewing that we oyght to have uo confidence in dient; 
but xmtil he shews some instances of our want of good ftttib, I 
apprehend it does not prove that they liave no ccmfidence in nsy 
and proves pretty nearly as much, as the argument that it isnc^ 
cessary that I ought to possess the confidence of his Msgest/s 
enemies in France, 

I think I ami entitled now, in my turn, since the hpnourabfe 
gentleman has opposed the whole system of the plan which I 
have proposed, and especially as he is so much, and as it wert 
exclusively, the friend of his country, to ask him, whether he has 
a better, or any in its stead? for he has stated none. Perhaps he 
has not had time to digest a proper plan -, if he has any in con- 
templ^ion, he cannot fairly object to the proposal which I make 
now, «ince he is to have time to prepare his own, which Itnxit 
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^11 be mac]^ better. But the honourable gentleman sajs^ that 
if this plan should huve been brought forward at a]]^ it should 
have been brought forward much sooner. He acknowledges that 
in cases of great danger^ great efforts ought to be made. Now. 
I think that in our former situation we were not in so much dan** 
ger as we are at present^ if we do not m^e great resistance 3 and 
therefore ft appedrs to me to be more sensible to make great 
efibrts hi tinMi when they are necessary^ than to make them when 
ijiecircamstances of the time do not call for them, espectallf 
When by your financial operations, you are likely to luring the 
eontest to a happy termination. But the honourable gentlemna 
^a> that this plan is to shew that we are at the end of our rk« 
-fiouittea. If he thought so^ he might have spared himself the 
tAWiUe of pronouncing a panegyric upon these resources in the 
ctxtne of Ub speech this night. «The honoutable gentlemnn 
VdifB, that this plan shew« to the world that we are M. the end <»f 
Mr funding systehi. The manner in which persons possessed ^f 
capital in different parts of the country have acted, in investing 
^^k property in your funds, is no proof that monied men think 
«0| but proves, on the contrary, the confidence they have hi 
yotlttesources, and proves also, that wealth is generally difiused 
all ever the country. This wealth is manifested in the improve^ 
meiit cf your agriculture, in your buildings, in yourcanals^ m 
yoor inclosures } all these, I say, prove that you possess at tUa 
tnoment- the confidence of monied men, that there is at this 
-moment more wealth than there was at any former period in 
•this countiy. 

The resolution was agreed to, and a <]ay was Rxed for taking the seveval 
|>ropositIoBS of the Chancellor of the Exchequer into further consideratioo* 
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December 4, 1797- 

The House having resolved itself into a Committee of Ways and MeaiiSf 
Mr. Pitt rose and spoke to the following cflbct : 

Having upon a former day so fullj stated to the cxjoimittee the 
leading principles of the plan by which it is proposed to raise the 
aupplies for the present year, what I have now to offer will be 
confined within a much narrower compass, and will consist in a 
detail of the particulars of what has been already stated in the 
• outline. . Before I proceed, however, in this detailed explanation, 
I wish to recapitulate shortly to the committee the general 
grounds on which the plan I have pr^osfed is brought forward, 
and the principles on which its expediency ought to be deter- ' 
mined. It is universally felt that great and unusual exertioBi 
ate necessary) it is felt that this necessity is imposed upon us 
by no act, by no choice of our own ^ it is manifest to the world 
that the struggle we have to maintain, and the sacrifices we are 
called, upon to make» are r^idered inevitable by the unshaken 
obstinacy, by the inveterate animosity, and the insatiable amU- 
tlon of the enemy with whom we contend. It is now proved 
beyond dispute, that the nature of the contest is sudi, that^at- 
ever efforCs may be required, whatever sacrifices may be neces- 
. sacy, it is our duty to exert them to the fullest extent which die 
. exigency may demand 3 and if we possess the smallest spark of 
. the spirit of freemen, if we retain any remains of the character 
of Englishmen, we cannot hesitate in our determination. Since 
we are called upon to make such exertions, we have likewise 
the satisfaction of knowing, upon a review of the means wiich 
we possess to second the resolution we are compelled tcvadopt, 
that in every criterion of real wealth, of radical strength, of un- 
impaired vigour and resource^ to oppose the unjust pretensions 
of an implacable enemy, there never was a period in which t 
nation was better prepared to maintain so importapt a contest. 
With such means in pur power, I would likewi^ bring to the 
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recoUection of the coaimittee the objects which we ought to keep 
in view in the mode we employ of bringing them into action. 
I would desire you to recollect the importance of raising at least 
some part of the supplies of the year^ without making too large 
additions to the capital of the funded debt. It is on the emhar« . 
cassment of the fiinding system that the hopes of the enemy are. 
founded. If, therefore, we are desirous to make the necessary, 
exertion, in such a manner as will best tend to disappoint the 
hopes which tlie enemy have conceived, and to gain the object 
which we have in view, we shall find that it is our true policy 
tp prevent such an accumulation of funded debt in the market, . 
as would depreciate the public securities at present, and entail 
«uch pennanent burdens as might cripple the exertions o^ thob 
state at gome future period. ^ 

Such then is the general outline of tlie object, which the plan 
I have proposed professes to have in view. From the principle 
on which it proceeds follows this natural conclusion, that we 
|u:e bound to attempt to raise within the year such part of the 
supplies for the public service, as will confine the funding system 
within proper limits, and guard against the consequences which 
xplgbt be apprehended from, its excess. If too we look at the; - 
present ^tate of public finance, at the means of giving it vigour 
and stability \ if we look at the means of strengthening and per- 
petuating the r^ources on which the greatness of the empire is 
founded, we shall be convinced, that it is important to consider 
in that part of the supplies which a lo^ may be employed to 
provide, what measures may be taken to prevent.that ac€umula« 
tioQ, and whether some new modes of redemption may not be ; 
introduced, to prevent a perpetuation of the burthens to be in- 
cnrred. Proceeding upon these principles, then, it remains t9 
be discussed, what criterion is to be taken, in order to fix the 
plan by which the supply is to be raised. I formerly stated, that. . 
for the purpose of fixing the proportions in which the burden i 
should be imposed, an universal call for the clisclosure of property , 
would be inconvenient and imprudent. The question then is, ^ 
.'What is the best mode of fixing the proportions, according to 



ti^ich each individual shall bo called upon to contribute ? Asa' 
first criterion of the means and ability of those on whom die 
burthen ought to falU I thought none more fair and reasonable 
liian the rate of the assessed taxes 5 a mode^ howeverj subject to' 
abatement and modification^ according as particular application^ 
might demand. As a reason for adopting this criterion^ I stated 
that these taxes were drawn from a very numerous dass^ that they 
were paid by about 800^000 masters of families^ iackidlng a 
population, probably, of about four millions. This mode wa» 
likewise preferred^ because it exempts altogether from contri- 
bution two or three millions of the poorer classes^ whom it 
would be a principal object in any measure of taxation^ to favour 
and relieve. In the next place> the payment of these taxes, ia 
their different combinations of necessary or .more voluntary ex-* 
penditure> may afford a fair criterion of the ability of the con- 
tributors, and the proportions in which they ought to be caHed 
i4>on. The third object to be considered is, die means of modi- 
fication which tbis principle admits in the cases where its appli«* 
cation migllt be oppressive or unequal. 

What then is the manner in which the burden is prc^osed to' 
be distributed?- From the consideration of this point, the com- 
mittee will be able to judge, wheiiier or not it indudesthfr 
means ofaffording relief and mitigation 'to those classes wfaom' 
it is an object of importance to favour. Gentlemen will recoU 
Ject that I formerly stated the amount of the assessed taxes to* 
be 2,700,000/. 5 to this there will be some addition, as the Whole^ 
of wliathad been imposed last year, though in a train of col-. 
lection, had not yet reached the treasury. This, from the re- 
ceipts already collected, to the amount of four-fifths, might on 
the whole be estimated at 600>000/. From the completest in- 
formation which could be derived from the papers upon thr 
table, such might be the amount of the produce oi these taxes. 
Tiiey consist of two kinds. The house tax, inhabited houses, 
commutation, or old duty, with the addidonal \0 per ceat^' 
duties, amount ^o ] ,5Q0,00(yL The remaining 1,300,0001. ariiei 
fronvtunle servants, horses, carriages, dogs, and watches. Upeir 
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Ibe latter cjais^ it is proposed in gam^iBl Iq trtpte tW ass^Mm^ilw 
«&4to modify Ui9 former 19 prc^oftipa as thf^asa ^oml^imi 
wid^ tfae pajimeat of tiiope of the ktier de^riptioa. Ip the fort 
mer daij^ it is now proposed to include dogs and vntclies^ 
ftiKnigb ttuqr are prop^ comprehended in the latler* The 
^iRPiofi of tbis is, that^ gltlraogb in proportion to their mu^ber^ 
tbqt migbt be considered as a test of w^akhj yet, there are mwof 
cases wh^ve only on^ is kept by persons paying. the house daty^i^ 
H wonld * be unequal, therefi^re^ to ieapose the triple rate i^^ 
casee vrhe^ dogs and ^vatebes were only kept in that small: pro^ 
portion which does not furnish any test of the ability of the conr 
Iribator. This arrangenenl^ however, will occasion no defal* 
cstion. It will only extend the modification to those caset 
wh^fe it IS most to be desired that the burden sbonki faiJl $% 
}i^ 09 po^ble» . . 

After ^]Mng i^tice of this distinction, I shall now proceed te^ 
State what is the mode proposed for fixing the rate^ in thos^ 
eases whqre it isrno^ intended to irnpose the triple assessments 
Where the boasej ^ndow, dog, and watdi taxes, alooe ai^ 
hard, it is not inti^nded to apply the.triple assessment, unless thf^ 
amount foe jBove than ^« Where not more than 1/. of assessed 
tases is paid,. it is proposed, that the proportion shall be no^ 
more than one haJf of the present rate. From 1^. to 2^. only ^ 
W^ fate, and firom 21, to 3l. a double rate. By considering 
the maaA^ m which this mitigation applies, and the iiumbi»' of 
penoaa whom it comprehends^ the committee wUl he able toc 
judge of the extent of rdief wUcfait will afibrd* In : order t^. 
fbce this matt^ in a more striking point of view, I sliall ^tat» 
how naatty am oomprefaended io the clais in whose fiivour it will 
operate^ I ht?» already stated that the whole contributors lo^tii^ 
asKssed tsset ans atmit SOQ^OQO^ out of these there : will bet 
tao^OOO-.who will pay; no' more than half a rate, and cosset 
fMttt^ odff onorsijtth of the general average iadd&tiof^aL . ass^lf 
•BMat II wsU likewiae b« f^und jdiat 130,000 will f^y.xmly tibf 
iogfe. late, and 70,000^ only the double 1 so Ihat there ar« 
4Mt^Qeai»;.wbaaoi tbe abatemisat on the fy^ r^teiFiU apply- Afier 
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leviewiog the whole an^bont of the prodace of the assessment; 
flsd the abatements which it ooay be necessary to allow^ it will 
be seen, that the diminution upon the whole wiH be less dbaft 
the amount of the sum originally reserved upon this head. 
' In ordeir to attain the great object for which it is esseiidal to 
provide, that of securing the efficiency of the means of raidng 
the supply, and at the same time preventing the harden fcom 
preissing too severely on those whom it is important to relieve, 
another abatement will be found expedient. Before I proce»ed> 
iiowever, I should next state, that it is proposed^ that diose 
who pay not only the house and window, the dog and watch 
tax, but also the other description of assessed taxes> shotild pay 
the triple assessment, taking 31. to be the point at which this 
fate is to commence 5 it is cleat that this class cannot appfy to 
many who pay any considerable share of the volnntary or Icat* 
tirious description of assessed taxes. Those who pay all the 
^sessed taxes in all their respective heads, it is intended shall 
pay the triple rate. In this class there will be no abatement 
Quired, but, on the contrary, the contributors will be subject 
ioan increase in proportion as the quantum which they pay 
supposes their ability : at what rate of expenditure this increase 
of contribution may be imposed. It is impossible to say with 
accuracy ; but the best Information which diligent inquiry can 
aflford, will enable us to determine with a considerable d^ree of 
exactness. Those possessed of a thousand a year and upwards, 
will probably come under the description to whom the increased 
rate will apply ; those under 30/. of assessed taxes being fii»d. 
at the triple rate 5 from 30/. to 50/. it is proposed that the rftta 
should be three and a half instead of three 5 and where mm 
than 50L it is proposed to raise it to a quadruple assessinent. 

The plan thus is founded to distribute the proportiKA 4^ am* 
tribntiou according to the rate of the fn^sent assessment^ and 
the ability which the various modes in which).th«(fte taseaara 
paid may be supposed to infer. Stiil, however, somfa fardier 
connection will be necessary, to prevent the burden fyook &IHng 
too hard upon those classes wbi<^ it may be Wise and' pioper 
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to relieviB. It is well known that the amount of the bouse^tas 
presses much more severely upon the inhabitants of the tinetro- 
polis and of large cities^ and upon particular trades, than upon 
the same classes in the country; that to persons of the sanie in- 
come, in different situations, the burden would press with the 
most vexatious and intolerable inequality. The only mode of 
correction which this inequality will admit, is to allow an abate- 
ment below the charge, oh the class to which the parties entitled 
to it belong, upon a declaration, not that their income is con- 
fined to a certain, sum, but that it does not exceed that sum be- 
low which it may be advisable to allow some mitigation. In any. 
case where the rate of the house-tax would exceed a certain pro- 
portion of a man's income, it is proposed then that he shall be 
relieved by commissioners to be appointed for the purpose, in 
proportion to the rate of income corresponding to the class to 
which he will belong. Thus, if any person makes it appear that 
he is not worth 60L a year, he will be entitled to total exemp- 
tion. Where the income is 60/., and below that sum which it is 
intended to regulate, the amount of the assessment will not ex*- 
ceed one 120th part of the person's income, or ten shillings. 
Where from peculiarity of circumstances, from the nature of the 
trade carried on in the metropolis and in large cities, persons 
pay even half rate, it is proposed that they should be relieved 
in proportion to their incomes, till the amount of income rose to 
200/. a year. Those whose incomes exceed 200/. a year, to re- 
ceive no abatement from the triple rate, unless they can shew 
that this demand would exceed a tenth of their income. The 
shortest way then will be to state the proportion of income and 
the rate of assessment, to prove to the committee the extent of 
reduction which the proposed regulations will admit : 

Persons assessed to duties on male-servants, carriages, or horses, 
either separately, or with other assessed duties, where the 
amount of the duties shall not exceed 

^30, shall be charged with a duty equal to three 

times the amount thereof. 
^50, to three and a half. 
Exceeding ^, to four times. 

T«L. III. f< , 
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Pewons assessed to any of the assessed duties now payable, and 
not assessed to the duties on servants, carriages, and horses, 
where the amount of the duty shall be 

Under ^ I per annum, shall be charged one half the amount 

thereof. 
Under <£2, shall be charged equal to the aipaount thereof. 
Under ^3, shall be charged twice the amount. 

j^3, and upwards, shall be charged three times the 
amount. 
Persons whose annual income is less than 60L shall be exempted 

from the additional duties. And, 
Where their income amounts to more than 60l. the duties to be 

reduced in the following proportions: , 
Incomes from 60 to 65/. shall be reduced to a sum not exceeding 
one 120th part of 60/. or 10*. 

70 -.l-95th 

75 l-70th 

80 - l-65th 

85 l-60tb 

90 l-55th 

95 l-50th 

100 .•l-45th 

105 l-40th 

110 « l-38th 

115. .i l-36th 

120 l-34th 

125 l-32dth 

130 l-30th 

135 l-28th 

140 .l-26th 

145 l-24th 

150 l-22dtb 

155 l-20th 

160 l-19th 

l65 l-18th 

«r0. — l-17th 
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175 I.l6th 

180. l:I5th 

185 l-14th 

190, VlSth ^ 

195 1.12th 

200 : l-Ilth 

200, and upwards, 1-lOth, or 20/. 
Persons assessed aft^r the 6th of April, 1798, to a greater amount 
than at present, to be subject to the additional duties therein 
from. 
Persons not assessed within the year ending 5th April, 1798, who 
• shall be assessed in a subsequent year, to be liable to the ad- 
ditional duties from the commencement of the year in which 
they shall be assessed. 
Persons surcharged to pay the additional duties for the amount 
of the surcharge. 

The next consideration is in what manner the relief shall be 
applied. So far as it is to be in proportion to the rate of assessed * 
taxes, the subject admits of the easiest calculation ; but, as to 
the application of the scale of abatement, some mode must bff 
£xed in which it is to take place. All that it is proposed to re- 
quire then of the party claiming a mitigation, is no more than a 
declaration of his opinion of what his incomfe may be. It seems 
advisable that this declaration should take place before some 
persons in each parish conversant with tlie circumstances of the 
parties, and qualified in some measure to judge of the fidelity of 
the declaration. This declaration and the degree of relief shall 
afterwards be published, in order that there may be an additional 
security against fraudulent declarations. This security cannot 
be deemed a hardship upon any man, nor be considered a de- 
mand beyond what the country is intitled to impose. If a man 
conceives his assessment to be more than he is able to pay, he 
must be contented to declare what part of his income it will form, 
in order to be intitled to the relief which he claims. 

In the first outline of this plan, I stated that a past assessment 
was proposed to be taken as the future rate of payments Upon 

p 2 
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coDsideration^ however^ I am inclined to think that such an ar- 
rangement will neither be advisable nor necessary. All that is 
'deemed necessary to prevent evasion, is a declaration upon oath, 
that the rate of as^easiaent to which a man is subjected, doea ex- 
ceed a tenth part of his income* 

With regard to this declaration, it will likewise bje necessary 
to provide that in the stetement of income, the sum which a man 
now pays to the assessed taxea shall not be included, as persons 
may^ in some cases, stand assessed in a much higher proportion 
than corresponds to their incomes. An innkeeper, for instance, 
from the number of windows for which he pays, might be con^- 
pelled to pay in a very unequal rate, were he forced to inclade 
what he now pays in the amount of his income* The same thing 
will apply whenever the average proportion of the tax exceeds 
the Teal income of the party, so that it is unnecessary to enter 
into the detail of the provisions which are intended to remedy this 
inconvenience. 

As to the mode of appointing the commissioners who are to ad- 
minister the relief to those who conceive themselves entitled to it, 
the principal object will be, that the persons to whom this task 
should be confided, should be acquainted with the neighbour- 
hood, and with the parties who come before them for mitigation. 
There might even be no objection to those who are now employed 
to fix the rate of the assessed taxes ; or if this should be deemed 
inexpedient, a number of housekeepers might be chosen out of 
that class which pays the highest proporlion, and who would not 
he likely to sue for relief for themselves. Such a number might 
be chosen by lot to exercise this jurisdiction, and such divisions 
assigned as would enable them to act with information and know- 
ledge. In this way a most respectable tribunal will be formed 
perfectly adequate to perform with fidelity and impartiality that 
duty which it is proposed ,to entrust to their care. 

These seem to include all the points for which it will be neces- 
sary to provide in the way of regulation. In general, however, 
some regulation will be necessary to provide, that where persons 
become hable to higher rates of assessment than ihey now pay. 
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their contrifautioos to, the present plan will rise in that pro* 
^rtion. 

It BOW Temains to be considered, as far as can be cakulatec), 
vbat, in all the circumstances, may be the pr6d uce of the tax* 
I have stated that 12,700,000/. is the amount of the assessed 
tftxesy exclusive of the new burdens imposed last year. On the 
^opposition of a treble assessment on the whole, the amount would 
be 8, 1^,0002. From the amount at present i^ deducted 90,000/. 
ss Ibe cbarge ci collection. It cannot be expected that with the 
additional trouble that will be occasioned an increase of remu- 
neration will not be required by those who collect them, but cer* 
tsinly the same rate of poundage will not be necessary. As 
charges of management, then, two-thirds will be lippTicable to the 
tax. The general amount will thus be 8,400,000?. judging from the 
efaaervatioiis which have been made from the produce and rates 
el payment for near four-fifths of the kingdom ; and making allow^^ 
Mice ioi the diminution occasioned by the half rates, single rates, 
anddaubie rates, the whole reduction witt not be more than 
StK^OQQl* or a million. This would be the whole diminution, 
viflioot talking into view the balance on the side of produce which 
Bijust arise £rom the Sf quadruple rates paid, as they are upon ex- 
teascv^ sums. From the effect of this balance, then, the whole of 
te produce wiU be about eight millions. Still indeed there is 
anotlw abatement to be taken into view, fn the cases where in- 
coBoadoesaot amoonSto 60i, a year there wiH be a total exemp- 
tion, and* proportional deductions according as the incomes 
of contributors fall beiow the sums corresponding to the classes 
to which they belong. It is inipossible to state any ground 
upon which these deductions can be calculated. Their amount 
must be wholly conjectural. So much,* however, is certain, that 
means are' thus .provided for a* very extensive scale of relief 
in different progressive stages. Thus we are sure that we obtain 
that, essentiial object of preventing the burthen from pressing with 
severity upon those classes who ought to be exempted or relieved. 
The sum for which the whole produce is taken is seven millions. 
The sum, which upon the scale already stated it will produce, is 
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about eight millions, thus leaving 7 or 800,000/. to make any 
diminution which may arise from the abatements allowed, and to 
i^bke allowance for such modifications as circumstances may re- 
quire. Against any diminution which may be calculated upon 
the above heads, it may not be improper to consider the improve- 
ment which the assessed taxes will receive from the redoubled< 
attention to their collection which may be expected to take place. 
These taxes have in many instances been evaded to a degree be- 
yond all conception. In consequence of the enquiries which 
some late measures had occasioned, very important discoveries 
were made of the evasions practised in this branch of the reve- 
nue, which more recent investigations have tended to confirm. 
Every gentleman who looks at those who pay in the rank with 
himself must be satisfied, that more than the amount of the sum 
requisite to give every proper allowance to those who deserve mi- 
tigation, by putting an end to that evasion which has been so ex- 
tensively practised, will be gained ; and sure I am there must^be 
but one mind and one exertion to counteract and to defeat such 
fraudulent attempts. The call upon the possessors of horses, ia 
consequence of the measures lately taken for the defence of the 
country, led to the discovery of very scandalous evasions of the 
revenue. I have heard of instances of this kind in cases so ag- 
gravated from the person? involved, and the rank of life in which 
they stood, that it would be imposbible for any man to learn the 
particulars without mingled feelings of shame and indignation. 
Many of the persons guilty of these frauds are probably deterred 
from a discovery by a dread of the penalties they have incurred. 
Perhaps, therefore, it may . be politic to hold out some encou- 
ragement to those who shall give a fair account of the duties to 
, which they are liable. This I state merely to shew that there is 
reason to believe that the accuracy of collection which will now 
be established, will serve in a very considerable degree to supply 
the deficiency which the application of relief to those who require 
it, may occasion. 

Nothing more remains but to state one additional modification^ 
U>x which indeed there is no separate resolution, but the pror 
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priety of which the committee will perceive. It is a distinction in 
favour of those whose establishments are increased by numerous 
familieB. It might be proper therefore to adopt some regulation 
for those who have a certain number of children, and those who 
have no children at all, and to proportion the scale to the large- 
ness of family, when those who have a certain number of childrferi' 
apply for relief. I'would propose, therefore, that, if entitled to ^ 
that mitigation which they claim, they should be reducied in a 
rate belo,w that to which by their income they would belong, 
and that those who have no families should be placed in a rank 
atx>ve that which they would otherwise occupy. 

Having now explained the different points of regulation and 
modification which the scheme I have submitted to the commit- 
tee will admit, I again desire gentlemen to keep in mind that if 
I am right in my idea of the necessity of raising within the year 
at least a certain proportion of the supplies of the year, the first 
question that occurs is, How is such a thing to be done? We are 
to inquire whether there can be' a call upon income more gene- 
ral, more equitable, and more effectual, and at the same time 
more safe, than that which the plan before you contains ? If a 
visible criterion must be selected, can there be any one more com- 
prehensive, mpre capable of modification, more applicable to the 
cases which may call for exception or relief, than that which is 
now submitted to your opinion ? Thirdly, can any system of cor- 
rection be devised that better meets the inconireniendies which 
might arise from individual applications than the present f .Sudh 
are the questions for your decision. The effort to be e^ertei is' 
doubtless a great one. ' Seven millions, in whatever mode itis 
to be raised, is a great sum to be taken out of the pockets of the 
people. We must determine by some effort or other to provide" 
the sum which the public service requires. Do we think then 
th^t to raise seven millions in this manner is an effort that ought 
not to be made, if by such an effort we shall he enabled to main* 
tain the contest with more success, and to pursue it to a more 
speedy termination than by any other mode of exertion! If we ' 
^e satisfied on these points we shall not listen to any general ob- 

p 4 
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jections, lacli as those that large contributions are always great 
grievances to the people. What we should consider is, whether 
less ought to be taken to maintain with vigour, and to prosecute 
to a successful termination, a contest for the preservation of the 
whole, for the safety of ourselves, and for the interest of poste- 
rity ? We ought then to examine the subject carefully, jealously, 
and accurately, but with a fixed determination not to be deterred 
by the magnitude of the sacrifice; with a firm determination to 
follow up the principle of mitigating the 'burthen where relief 
ought to be applied, and of acting up to the full extent of the 
pledge which we have given ; with a firm determination to exert 
eyeiy effort that may be required by the novelty of the crisis in 
which we are placed, and the magnitude of the objects for which 
we contend. Haying said so much, I shall detain the committee 
no longer, but move the first resolution, 

Jbe Qommitlee divided on the £rst re8olutlon« 

Ayes 214 

Noes., 15 

' Tho other resolutions nvere tl)en severally passed. 



Ikcember 5, 1797* 

The report of the Committee of Ways and Means wu brought np« and 
the resolntions in it were read. 

, M^» Pitt tl^en, (in answer to a question put to bim by Mr« 
^ussey, respecting the applicatior^ of the sinking fund for the re- 
4uctioQof the national 4^bt), entered into a statement of the 
^lerent calculations which he laid before the house when ha 
opened the plan of triple assessment^ aiid expatiated upoAi the 
^vantages qi applying the produce pf the sinking fund tp the 
reduction of the debt. He recapitulated \6s foTiDver observations 
upon th^t head, lie said, he wondered tbs^t any idea should 
It&ve gone abroad any where, that any interruptioii was to be 
inade to the operatipn of the sinking fund, ]^ had been benefi-r 
daily applied for the reduction of the debt now for eleven yearsi 
four of ^hich ^ere year^ of ^§r« It ^^ to \^ coi^tiauied ve^ itf^ 
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full vigour* If ibis example of natipnal fkmness should be fol- 
lowed Id any future war, and we should be able to terminate the ^ 
present contest in a way ths^t might afford us a chance of having 
a secure interval of peace — real, genuine, not a nominal or de« 
lusive peace, for a considerable length of time, the operation <if < 
the sums that might be applied, as those of the sinking fund had 
been, would be wonderful. 

Mr. Hossey declared his alarm at the term " nominal or delusive pe^ce/' 
-wihen peace at all events was so essentially requisite; and reminded the Chan- 
cellor oi the Exchequer of a former assertion he had used^ and of the flatttr- 
ing calcnlations he had built upon it (in which opinion he, Mr. Hassey, con- 
curred vyith him at the time) that this country had every prospect of continu- 
ing long to enjoy the blessings of a profound peace. 

Mr. PiT'^^repli^:^ remember the declaratiou to which 

the hoQourable gentlenpuEm refers. It was made by me in the 

year \79^ It was at a time when I proposed, what was ex* 

tremely agreeable to me, a diminution in the existing burdens 

of the public, and a continuation of the sum allotted to the difr« 

charge of the public dc\^U I did not pretend to assure the house 

tliat peace was at all events to be uninterrupted, for any givea 

number of years — that would have been an extravagant and ill^ 

founded assurance — but I thought, under the then apparent ob* 

\^ous political circumstances of all Europe, there never appear* 

^ 9. ^irer prospect of the continuance of peace for a long inter* 

valk . Th^t in that conjectuire I was disappointed, is mosl lin* 

^oub^dly true ; for which, howeverf I ought not to take shame 

^ myself upon the suggestion of the honourable gentleman, tincd 

^e himself acknowledges he was deceived also. Why were we 

l^th deceived ? Because many of us beheld, with a degree oi 

IJsjvourable £9eHog, the rising establishment of what waa then » 

popular goyerQment in France, and saw principles of a pleasing 

natpre in their appearance^ but the extent of which, and the 

viQws oC their professors, were not then developed— principle* 

which professed economy at home, and peace abroad. We did 

pot then see the seeds of that wide-spread harvest which has 

gincebeen reaped; gf that unbounded ambition abroad^ and pro^ 
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fligate profusion and plunder at home. What then is the infer- 
ence ? Because I thought that there was a prospect of peace in 
'i79^i when appearances were in its favour, was I to conclude 
that I should be disappointed by a subsequent appearance of am- 
bition, turbulence, and phrenzy ? Are we to say now, that we 
ought to have scruples in opposing that violence ? that we are 
not to judge of present as well as past appearances ? I am as im- 
patient for the hour of peaice as that honourable gentleman^ or 
as any man in this house, or in this country. 1 have as much 
reason as any man in this country can have, for wishing to see 
peace return, when it is accompanied by security. But when I 
say, I do not wish to see a " nominal and delusive peace," it is 
because I value peace. I do not wish to have peace proclaimed 
for a moment, in order to unnerve your strength, to slacken 
your efforts, to disband your force, to expose you to sudden and' 
Tiolent hostility, without your present means of defence, or any 
effectual resistance. Should peace be proclaimed without secu- 
rhy^ you may indeed have a peace that is nominal and delusive. 
1 wish, for the.beoefit of Europe— I wish, for the benefit of the 
world at large, and for the honour of mankind, as well as for the 
happiness of the people of France, although now your enemies, 
but who are objects of compassion — I wish, I say, that the pre- 
sent spirit of their rulers, and the principles they cherish, may 
be extinguished, and that other principles may prevail there. 
But whether they do so or not, is more immediately their con- 
cern than ours. It is not to any alteration in that country, but 
to the means of security in this, that I look with anxiety and 
care. I wish for peace, whether their principles be good or bad; 
but not to trust to their forbearance. Our defence should be in 
our own hands. In that we shall find the bulwark of our safety 
against France, whatever may be the pride, ambition, or animo- 
sity of that power against us, and which it has manifeslted in 
almost all the periods of its history ; and I agree with what has 
been lately said, that its tone was never higher than it is at pre- 
sent. Certainly much depends upon the posture in which you 
converse of peace. What is the r^al foundation of the strengtli 
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of a nation? Spirit, security. *"d conscious pride, that cannot 
stoop to dishonour. It comprehends a character that will neither 
offer nor receive an M^ult. Give me peace consistently with that 
principle, and I w^ not call it' a peace " nominal or delusive;" 
and there is nc man who will go farther than I will to obtain it. 
To any thijrg dishonourable I will never submit ; nor will this 
country ever submit to it, 1 trust. There can be no man who 
has an English heart within his bosom who can wish it ; or aaa 
wish that you may, by an untimely diminution of your strength, 
expose yourselves to the renewal, with aggravated insults* of 
those evils which we have already had to6 much reason to 4e« 
plore. 



December 14, 1797. 

On a raotion for the second reading of the bill for increasing the assessed 
taxes, a long and animated discussion took place. 

After Mr. Fox had delivered his sentiments in reprobation of the measure, 
'Me. Pitt rose :-^ 

Before I proceed to make any remark upon the wide va- 
riety of topics which the honourable gentlemen upon the 
other side of the house have introduced, 1 bhall jubt advert 
to the last point on which the right honourable gentleman* iu- 
eisted. The other parts of his speech were directed against the 
whole of the measure in substance, but in the latter part he se- 
parately urged the propriety of delay. The right honourable 
gentleman founds this argument for delay upon the agitation 
v/hich this question has excited in the public mind, and the ob- 
jections to which the measure is liable in its application to a 
great number of his constituents. I am aware, that in all great 
towns, particularly in the metropolis, the objections will be felt 
with peculiar force; but at the same time I am sensible that in 
tbe provisions of which the bill is susceptible, many modifica- 
tions may be expected, many are practicable consistently with 
VUe leading principle of the measure, and many are necessary ia 

*Mr. fox. 
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order, as far as possible, to prevent jt from bearing bard in par- 
ticular instances. I am aware even thav greater modifications may 
be necessary than appeared to me requisite «Qoa the first consider- 
ation of the subject, and when the firat imperlif*t outline of it was 
presented. This^ however, does not by any means ^end to impeach 
the general principle of the measure. These objections are ca- 
pable of modification without deteatiug the salutary ol^ect, wluch 
it is the purpose of the measure to secure. Instead of feeling 
these objections as completely destructive of the pnnci|^, every 
hour's reflection Convinces me, that though it is our duty to eo- 
quire in what respects modification may be proper, how it may 
be practicable, how mitigation may be given so as to prevent 
any oppressive application of the measure, yet as to the general 
necessity of providing for the public safety, and. repelling the 
danger by which we. are tbreataned, on the determination we 
shall form upon this question after mature discussion depends, 
whether by the exertions we have pledged ourselves to make, 
we shall rescue the country from impending calamity, and lay 
the foundation of as great a portion of future greatafiss and pros* 
perity as any nation ever enjoyed, or whether we shall surrender 
the dignity of the British nation, and expose to inevitable rain 
the sources of its glory and its power. Feeling as the representa- 
tives of the people, that it is our duty to provide for these im- 
portant and essential objects, we shajl be deterred by no diffi- 
culties, we shall spare no pains, we shall sacrifice every local 
prejudice, every partial opinion, to a consciousness of the neces- 
sity in which we are placed, to make a vigorous exertion. Feel- 
ing as I do that necessity, I know my duty too well not to persist 
in what I conceive to be a measure calculated to save the coun- 
try front the present danger, and to enable it to struggle against 
future attacks. It is our first duty, as guardians, to provide 
for its present safety, and to transmit to posterity the blessings 
ivhich we have enjoyed, and the means of preserving them. It 
is by these considerations' that our conduct ought to be directed; 
it b by these great maxims of policy that the measure ought to 
be judged. 
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Can we tben conceive it our duty, on accopnt of some parti^ 
cular objections of some alleged hardship of application> to 
hangup the bill altogether before its provisions have been discus* 
Bed, before its details have been arranged } Must we forego the 
opportunity of suggesting the case where the evil would be felt, 
of removing prejudice where it exists, and obviating objection^., 
where they are well-founded ? Instead of agreeing' to auy delay^ 
both in real respect to those who complain of the bardsliip witk 
^hich the bill in its present shape would attach, and in duty to 
the public, for whose service in this important crisis we are 
called upon to provide, we ought to lose no time to examine the 
bill wi^ the utmost attention, and see where the pressure wliich 
it would occasion may be mitigated. What are the particulars 
and extent of the farther modifications which it may still be neces- 
sary to introduce, it will not be incumbent upon me now to state. 
/It will be recollected that, when I first opened the subject, 1 
stated that, as a visible criterion of income, I preferred the 
payment of the assessed taxes, because it was more comprehen* 
sive, better calculated to diffuse the burden, and more suscep^ 
tible of modification in the various classes where it would be re- 
quired, than any other criterion which could be taken. It will 
be recollected, not by the honourable gentleman,* who had 
thought it proper to absent himself from his attendance in par- 
liament, but it will be recollected by the house, that one great 
recommendation of this criterion I stated to be, that the princi- 
ple being still preserved, it furnished greater means of modifica- 
tioD, more opportunity for providing for the particular cases of 
hardships and inconvenience! than any other criterion which could 
be adopted. The means of this modification are now in our 
power, and we shall but perform our duty to our constituents, 
by shevi^ng our readiness to consider the inconvenience, and to 
apply the remedy. That many modifications are necessary I am 
aware, and in the committee, both those which 1 may propose, 
and which others may suggest, will be considered. This I trust 
will be a sufficient answer to what fell from a worthy aldermanf 

• Mr. Fox. 'f Alderman Lushiogtoa. 
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at the beginning of the debate. Much as I differ from that ho- 
nourable gentleman as to the extent of the abatement^ and tbc 
natureof the scale of contribution he proposed, I was glad, to 
hear the manly and decided manner in which he enforced the 
necessity of great exertion, and the propriety of raising a cona* 
derable sum, without recurring to the system of funding. I am 
convinced that the sentiments he expressed were congenial to 
the feelings of a great majority of his constituents and of the 
country ; and I could not help remarking the contrast between 
the language he held, and tlie tone of the honourable gentle- 
man* on the other side, compared with the sentiments of tbeir 
respective constituents, in the indiscriminate opposition to eveiy 
part of the plan, which characterized the speeches of both the 
honourable gentlemen. 

Having made these observations on the question of delay, I 
shall proceed shortly to consider some of the other topics on 
which the honourable gentlemen insisted. I do not complain of 
the wide field of argument which they took up ; 1 know that in a 
parliamentary sense they were regular : whether they were justi- 
^able in the use they made of this privilege, and whether tbey 
made a proper choice of the topics which they introduced on the 
present subject, I shall leave for the house to determine. The 
object of this bill shortly is, an extraordinary grant of money for 
the support of the war; it proposes to raise within the year a 
certain part of the supplies, by a tax on income, on the visible 
criterion of the assessed taxesy subject to modification as cir- 
cumstances may require. In considering the whole of the case, 
then, the first question that occurs is, whether it is proper to 
grant any money at all f Then» whether the principle of raising 
a certain part within the year ought to be admitted ? Andy 
thirdly, whether by this criterion attaching to income in the 
course of expenditure, the burden would in general be fairly ap« 
portioned ? 

As to the first point, whether any money at all ought to bo 
griuitedi the honourable gentleman, f though he did not say so i» 

• Mr. Fox. t Mr. Sheridan. 
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Very word^, by the whole of his argument supposed the negative. 
The right honourable gentleman who spoke last distinctly argued, 
that while ministers continued in pawer, he could not agr^e to 
any supplies being granted. In stating this to have been their 
pieaning, I am endeavouring to do justice to their mode of rea* 
zoning. Unless ppon this idea, more than three-fourths of their 
observations were irrelevant to the subject now before the house. 
If they do not contend that peace cannot be obtained by the present 
ministers, that they ought to be dismissed before ^ny scheme of 
supply can at all be a fit subject for discussion, the greater part 
of their argument is quite foreign to the matter now under con- 
sideration. 

The right honourable gentleman, while he argues that tny 
honourable friend ^ considered the majority of the house and his 
Majesty's ministers as the same, forgets that his honourable 
friend t» when he talked of our going out of our places, did not 
address himself to the house, but gave it, as a very friendly ad- 
vice no doubt, personally to us. It was expressed with a hope 
that we would of ourselves abandon the offices we held, as the 
means of obtaining peace. The honourable gentleman then must 
settle this inconsistency with his honourable friend beside him* 
But before the honourable gentleman, with all his talents, can 
demonstrate the propriety of our dismissal, he /ought to shew 
that the ' nine persons, whom he proposes to pick up between 
London and Windsor, will administer the public affairs better 
than those by whom they are now administered ; he must bring 
forward something more conclusive and more convincing than 
any thing he had to offer when the dismissal of ministers was 
last discussed, the failure of which attempt had induced him to 
quit the service of his constituents, and his despair of success 
had led him to abdicate his public character. If I understand 
him right, he considers as preliminary to every nneasure of public 
defence, to every exertion in support of the war, a radical change 
is necessary. What the right honourable gentleman means by this 
preliminary, expressed in a manner so large and compreheusivQi 

*Mr.Dttn<iai. t Mr. Sbcrtdan, ' 
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in terms no less obscure tban undefined ; wbetber a pariiamentarj 
ireform is to be only a part of this sweeping change ; how this 
cbange of system is to operate as a means of saving the country; 
bow this unlimited change is to conduce to the public safely in 
preparing exertion and in repelling danger, I am really at a loss 
to conceive. In considering the propriety of such a change ot 
system, or such a preliminary as the introduction of new men 
into office, it certainly will be important for the bouse to ascer^ 
tain, whether such a change of ministers is calculated to secure 
us against the dangers with which we are threatened, wbetber it 
is calculated to check the ambition of tde enemy, and to procure 
a peace that will satisfy the honour of the nation, and preserv^ 
the sources of the public wealth and prosperity. 

But the honourable gentleman says, that the whole tenor of our 
language at the beginning of the present contest was, that no peace 
eottld be made with the jacobin republic, and that France is thus 
justified in refusing to make peace with the present administra- 
tion. At no period of the war did we ever express such a senti* 
ihent, or even entertain the idea that no peace could be made 
with republican France. I remember the quotation from Virgil 
to which he has alluded, and as far as I can recollect it was used, 
in one of those debates in which the right honourable gentleman 
proposed that overtures should be made for peace at a period 
when we contended that no security for peace could be obtained^ 
and that the evils of war were not to be compared to the inade* 
quate peace which then could have been concluded. The right 
honourable gentleman then urged the question, whether no ex- 
tremity of danger could induce us to make such overtures? I 
then answered, that this must ever be a question of con^parison, 
that we must decide as circumstances might arise, and at least 
we ought to persevere till our means were exhausted, till we 
could support the contest no longer, and we could say, 

Taio eertatum est carpore regni. 

Tlie honourable gentleman says, that the meaning of Virgil can-* 
aot be explained away, bat he seemed to think that Virgil's lai^ 
2 
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guage xnigbt be improved. The honourable gendeman urged 
the profiriety of. making overtures even at that period, aod con*,- 
tended^ as be often bad done, that if reasonable terms of peace 
vfere refused, it would unite England and divide France* He 
then retorted, that after such overtures were rejected, 

Toto certandum est corfore regnu 

The honourable gentleman has now seen these overtures m^dft: 
and rejected; and now, when he wishes to bind me down to 
the meafaing of Virgil, I think he ought not ta.fojrget his Latitir 
pledge. 

If tbe honourable gentleman has seen that all attempts at ne*-, 
godatton have "been unavailable, if he cai^look to any period txk 
which he is called upon to fulfil his pledge, if he means to ami^' 
mate tbe pubHc exertions, to exhort to perseverance, to stimuh 
late their zeid fi>r the maintenance of the national honour and 
the national safety, at a moment when these objects are thust 
unequivocally stated, YsA would not, as he now does, attempt ter 
disarm their courage and to distract their efforts*. What did the 
honourable gentleman expect from the overtures be proposed! 
What degree of insult and contumely did he lay his account t^ 
Endure before he was to be roused to energy and to honour I 
Did he expect any thing more insulting than tbe receptton our 
overtures had obtained, any thii^moare repulsive, more haught/t 
more injurious, than the proceedings of the enemy ; apy \im% 
more decisive of their determined spirit of hostility than tbeic 
refusal to discuss ^he terms we propo^, or, to propose any term9 
in their turn, on which they were willing to conclude a peacel . 
If any thing can meet the honourable gentlem^'s ideas of vatr, 
sultt sufficiently humiliating to require him to act upon hif 
pledge, let him look to the negociation at Lisk, andthecoa<» 
duct of the enemy upon that occasion. The honourable gentle^ 
man, thougb he admitted formerly that there might be occa- 
sions to demand unanimity and exertion, thinks himself freed 
from his pledge, bteause ministers were never sincere in their 
exertions for police, and Frauce was justified in refusicf to tr^at 

VOX/. 111^ « 
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^iHth'tfaetat. iut .when did ike honoii4i»aMe gftHtleniair.disQttvec 
t)ifo7 Wlicn dia tite Hght dash up6ii faift nmd, that niiinit«fi 
dr'iginaliy were bo^tik to the #ep<ibltoaii govenuueatof FratiG^ 
ahd therefore 6ould( uot be sincere i It is wnne^bat surpriotig 
that this never occurred to the honourable gedtlemto before .tbe 
pledge was given, instead of discovering it as qpr apology for 
eluding the pledge after it was given. If the dislike of miiiisters 
t» French prtociplea prores their agg^etaieiBi and jitttifieit tbe 
Ittfetility of the enemy, this cannot be a jiew discq^eeiy ; U cer^ 
tttinly would aswelihavtijustined.^the hiDnburablevgeBtlemttQ i6 
distrusting any efforts they might make, even while they uig^ 
the overtures, on the re£asai of whtcb.Uiey promued vnudral^, 
4b now Mben th^y have^wen their overtures mad^ without efieefe* 
'Rie declaration of France, at the beginaiogof the contest, peoveil 
tfacit dn their side it was a w4r of aggression, and on our's a war 
M necessity and good faith towards our allies*. If ministers did 
tt fti-st see the danger of French principles, without embarking 
m the contest, m'ust they have been the aggressors when tk«gr 
SttW iheir Asars realized in the actual aggression, in- which Jtlia 
principles th^yhad apprehended finally terisinated ? At nopei^ 
^d of the contest did we say there could be no peace with ren 
publican Frtotte: We said, that for peace we would not agree 
io prUstrale the nation at the feet of the enemy ; that we could 
liot agree to give up what was essential to the safety of tin 
^tontry. If the honourable gentleoran can prove that we Ixame 
ft))^ied for peace, disowning the justice of our canee^ abandoti- 
ing ^e principles oh which the present safety and future prospe* 
hty of the country are founded, he would prove that we consi- 
d^ed* t!ie perioid arrived when eveiy exertion bad been made, 
end when the strtiggle was to be given up, because it could oo 
longer be suppoi^lled. The honourable gentleman, however, 
does not say that ^e have acted in this manner. What tben'taie 
the opihibris of those whoh^ve uniformly, dr rather wtth grow* 
{% tot\ &nd devotion> contend^ that the war ^n»: just oti-tfhe 
]jart of F^nce, ahd unjust upon the side of this comtry ? Hairfe 
ihey n&urepeatedly said| on former occasions, that our ordinary 
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reaources wem ezhaasted ? And to*d^y, vUb xnysteriovs Uf^ 
Uoce^ they pass over the subject^ and cautiously deGUiie.gi>riiig 
any opiDH>a on the efficacy of former resourcess, while they re-, 
probate new expedients ; and ^ay nothing about the propriety of 
tesorting to t)i^ funding system, while they condemn the prin* 
ciple of every plan by which it may be relieved. 

Tl^ honourable gentlemen have said, that our ordinary souroei. 
are exhausted, and that no extraordinary resources can be em« 
ployod. I leave it to the house then to Judge how far those, who 
in^nciple give the enemy aright to ask all, who, by decrying out 
resoorcesy give them copfidence to advabce every pretensioD, by 
kindly informing, tbem, that from our inability tp resist, they 
«My extort whatever they demand, are the true friends to Iheir 
coniitry, or the enlightened advocates of peace ? , I am con* 
vinced that the majority of the ho^se and of the« country will 
feel that peace is not likely to be obtained upon terms consistent 
with our hpAOur or our safety, by dismissing ministers, if th(^ 
are to {be followed by men who have ever viewed with kindness 
^e principles of, the enemy ;— by men who have justified every 
act of ^. ^n^y, while they have traduced every measure of 
liie Piitisbgovenament ; — by men who have extolled thereto^rce8 
^. ^e Fnancb, with a zeal equalled only by the persevei^ince 
with which they liave depreciated the energy and the reso!iij*ce$ 
of their owe cpuntry. Whatever opinions such n^en prpfess to 
have-of tjie sincerity of ministers, of their capacity for the con* 
^uct. qf> affairs; whatever inclusions they may draw from Xh» 
review of the finances and the magnitude of our e;cpenses I 
leave it to.the country and Jo the world to determine, whetbei^ 
under ^v^. auspices, theie could be any chance of peace i^>oi^ 
tenns short of ^he basest humiliation to an insolent foe, and th^ 
ifioa^ /pi^imiqal surrender of «very principle oi natipnal honoor^ 
f^ad.^ypry {Source of national greatness^ 

^ ,3Uie hoi^ourablegeotlepiau f peaks of peace as absolutely n^ 
l^ssary s.but has the honourable gentleman explained how peace 
is t9 be qbtainedi . .iV4^er enpouragingf the perseverance of the 
jf^/^f i^. t^ieir wijid ^d destructive designs, by holding out how 
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tittle resistance we tan oppose to their attetnpts^ the hoooar^Ui; 
^tlemaii says U04 ^ ^vord of this. He thiuks he does liis doljr 
to his countty und his constituents, by enforcing the necessity 
ef peace, without saying a syllable of the means of pacificatioiu 
Because he thinks peace cannot be obtained without a change of 
aystem, he would in the mean time suspend all grants of supply* 
AHer disavowing every opinion we have pronouncedy after re- 
cantiii^g every principle we have maintained, after abandoning 
♦very pledge we have given, after neglecting every means of dc- 
isnce, and renouncing every manly exertion, how would Ihe 
honourable gentleman have us aj)pease the futy of the enemy, 
and secure the safety of Engl2M:ic< ? Why there roust be a 
total change of system in England and Ireland! Till Ireland 
was in a better situation France could have 410 inducement tc 
tnake peace ! What this change, so mysterJously announced, is- 
to be in detail, we are left to guess. Are you to neglect the 
means of defence,, if you cannot persuade the enemy to make> 
peace. Tl>e change which the honourable gentleman recom- 
mends, I suspect would be to remove those distinctions, and to 
sweep away those privileges which have raised the hatred and 
envy of France. But the honourable gentleman contends that 
the French would be justified in refusing to make peace, becausr 
Ireland is not unanimous ; would he, however, consider minis- 
ters justified in refusing to make peace, because La Vendee war 
in a state of insurrection ? If m his eyes this woald be an in- 
sufikient reason for refusing to make peace with France, when 
tiefai'iy one^foorth of its inhabitants were in a state of open^ hos- 
tility agaiAst the tyranny under which they were oppressed, will 
lie Bay that it is areasonfor the per^everijpg hostility of th6 ene- 
my, that Ireland is in a state ofdanger, arising from the aeees* 
aary exertion of vigour to resist the operation of French prin* 
ciples diffused every where with such assiduity, and in Ireland 
with peculiar success ;-<* circulated with that indtrstry, which, they 
have ever shewn, to supplant by their desolating principles of 
liberty the real practical bles^ngs of ilie- British cpnttitution?. 
Mr. Pitt declared, he could n6t conceive how that <fe^^e» ef 
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perfect unanimity, wliich the riglit honourable gentiemtn seem* 
ed to think so Accessary, could be obtained whiie thete princi* 
j^les were disseminated with such industry; but this was not the 
time to enterinto this discussion, and he had only alluded to 
this sub^t, to shew the consistency of the rif^t honoiirable 
genderoan'^ argument, when apptied to the case of La VendeeL 
^ut after aH, did the right honourable gentleman seriously ima^ 
^ine, that he had convinced the house that it was unnecessary 
for them to make great efforts ? He hadsrelled much upon the 
^declarations which had been madd out of doors respecting thi$ 
tax : aa far as the public opinion accorded with the right honour* 
able gentleman's views, so far he seemed inclined to treat it 
\vith respect ; but he totally laid out of his consideration those / 
.sentiments which accompanied those declarations. Though, in 
some instances, the people had expressed their disapprobation 
of this taxy in its present state, without any of the alterations 
and modifications which it would be necessary to make, yet th^ 
^aoever went the leqgtb of tiie. right honourable gentleman, and 
^aid, that no supplies ought at all to be raised ; on the con- 

' trary, in the case of the borough of SouthwariCf tjbey had ex*» 
4)re88ed the strongest sense of the necessity of malting great acd 
.vigorous exertioDS for the public defence. Could this be a sttb* 

"^Ject of doubt, after all the papers relative to the rupture of the 
iiegoci^tion had been laid bjefove the house, and above, all* since 

' they had seen the late proclamation of the directory ? Indeed^ 
^be should feel ashamed if it could now become matter of argur 
.ment 

If tl^en it might be assumed, as an indisputable proposition, 
Ihaf grfat and vigorous exertions were necessary at the present 
ardy9uspr4siS|^^enext ppint for considerat^op was, whether a 
large part of tli^ supplies of the year oug))t to be raised by the 
.mode. now proposed, within the 3fear; or whether the whole 
sbopld be raised by the old system of funding f This was the 
real question for consideration : but, instead of discussing it, 
the (entlemen 9a thr other side bad exerted ail their abihti^ to 
prove, that we ought to make jw ffforts at alL They had oevqt 
' q3 
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fiven a&y answer to the only impHortaot questiooy tik. if great 
ftxertioDB were necessary, how were th^ to be made? In* 
stead of this, they had only said, that a proposal to depart from 
the funding systein came with a very bad grace from him, whd 
))ad funded so much* This could not be considered as a very 
atrong argument ; and he should have thought, that the gentle* 
tnen, after so long an absence from their p'laHiamentaiy dut^ 
would have discovered some tpore eflicacious mode Of reateHi* 
ing, than to say, ^ Do not adopt a good measure, because yof 
t>ught to have adopted it sooner/' Surely the house had % 
Tight to expect, from a grave and experienced statesman, seme* 
thing more than a declaration, that if any means couid be df* 
i^ised to raise a large proportion of l^e supplies within the year, 
and if these means were in their nature unobjectionable, fas 
should not oppose them. This could not be considered as ^ 
Very great instance of condescension. However, the principal 
objection of the right honourable gentleman seemed to be, that 
those e)(traordinary means ought not to be resorted to now, Wbe^ 
a great and obvk>us necessity existed^ because we had pot &rh 
-ployed them when no such necessity did exist.- 

But gentlemen seemed to consider, that, by adoptipg the pre* 
sent mode of raising a pare of the supply, the system of funding 
V7as to be given v)p, and the present substituted in its rooQ^. If 
''gentlemen had been present in their places when this measdi^ 
was first proposed, they would have known that th^ funding 
system was not given up; on the contrary, he had < proposed tl^at 
the larger part of the supplies of the jjear should be raised byway 
of loan. It was thought advisable, as the fimds had been sq 
-nmch increased, to ease them, by proci^ring « l«»rgfe part of tte 
'aupplies !p a different mode} therefore, so fai^fromgiv^d^^iyp the 
-^tem of funding, the presenf plan was intended to relieve it, 
That thi^ object, if it could be attained, would be most dettfT 
able, could not he questioned, even by those ^vho*dWifc*tfihe 
present tax. : . » 

Having said thus muteh, he 6M not think it necessarj^ tb*]|rgue 
^his point more at length upeii lAle present ocoasioh, ^e'|>6iQt 
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tim;r^tm^mng that it was nwew^ry jtor^^ lar^gp^au^ wUlW) 
A»iywt$ ^as Uie pre^eip^ p}ao, tbe noost qcpedii^nt, and th^ 
I«fci6t libdy to be ^fieq^^J ? Ia,<H>D^4^ruig tbis §ubj«ct, ti^e (Vf9 
•)ttopKHii«bleg9Bt)e«ieR ont^eotj^r ^de^ hjad arguetl very differr 
^ody^ Tte first called k « ta;e upon property; tiH^rOt^^r, f^ 
fBoeral tax upon vocoxae. The Jitter was pe^ser>tlie trufii, l?ii| 
iidUwr of tlieio was coriTflct. With respect ,tQ the bqppur^blf 
gBDtisnianiidio called* tiib a tax. upon property, it weu^ aatoni^ 
iiig that to should be so ill mformed of vh&t p^s^ ia t))^ 
ibf^isisey efven . though lie was absent, as to state as ar|^nient^ 
•gainst Abplaot the very topics wUch he (Mr. Pit^t) had ur^ej^ 
i» order to obviate some objections which had been made to iU 
mieJuuKKurabie gentleman had contended, th^t^ tax uppp pra- 
9/^^9^ auppoaing it possible Uiat the a9ioui4 of the property 
f4^]d i>t asGertaioed^ would not be a proper nieasure. In thi» 
i^^inioo^ iiowever, the honourable gentleman diflfered from thps^ 
^Iq^raitiona out of doors against thi$ 1;»x, upon which so miicti 
leliance had been placed on the other side of the house. How- 
•ever, the honourable gentleman had pushed this argumept to a 
^gfaatep lengtibtban he had done. He (Mr. Pitt) had said, that 
4f the .amount of ev.ery man's property could be ascertained^ it 
twould be a most desirable tWyng to mjike the people contribute 
^totbe public ^igeuce in proportion to their wealth. But there 
,«Kiatednomeansof ascertaining the property, of individuals, ex- 
^cept such as >were of # nature thi^t could not be resorted to. In- 
..elead^ therefore, of a tax upon property, this yia^ .what he had 

stated it tB) be, a tax upon general expenditure. In opening it to 
-ifae house, he had an^cipated an ol^ection w^cb he thought 

would be made, viz. that this tex applied only to such income 
. jas was in expenditure. This was an inconveniene» wl^ich it n^ 

impossible to avoid, without having recourse to such a scrutiny 
cof property as must, in nvery point of vieW, be highly ol^ijec- 

iionable. That the present plan was in its nature imperfect^jbe 

was^ ready to>admit, and had stated it to be so when be first in* 
».tf<Qd«Ged the subject ; but he thought it the bfift ai^ most f^i^- 
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ral'eriteHoQ tbat could be foiiDd. The qoettioii tten was^ ^wlie* 
Ihcr this plan was so very imperfect, and so objectieaaMeyin i 
principle, that it ought immediately to be wgected ; or whetber^j 
after proper alteration and modification^ it might not be of tha 
grieatest public benefit ? ' The right honourable genttemao oppo- 
site to himliad not considei^d this with his usual accuracy; for,' 
because this tax was calculated at seven millions^ and that.it was 
not to exceed a tepth part of a person's income^, be bad cdes*- 
lated the whole income of the country at only seventy nuUions; 

, but the inaccuracy of this calculation must be obvious to the 
right honourable gentleman, when he recollected, that though 
this tax nevier took more than onertenth of the income, yet, iv 
many cases it look only the iSOth part, and in some cases took; 
nothing. At all events, this observation was inapplicable, be>' 
cause lie had never spoken of the general income of the countiy^ 
but only so much of it as was in expenditure. Without ditatsiA^ 
more upon this part of the subject, he should say a few words' 
upon what he considered as the leading objections to tbe meter 
sure; ' ^ 

.The right honourable gentleman had made a division of the 
diffefent kinds of property, which appeared to him to be incor- 
rect, inasmuch as it omitted ooe great source of income. Tbe 
right honourable gentleman's division was, income^ ariain'g froip 
landed estates, from couitnercial pursuits, and from properly in 
the funds. As to the income derived from professional exertionsf 
the right honourable gentleman had very properly classed it ten- 
der the head of commercial gainss But he had omitted one gntal 
source of income, viz. that which was received as the reward of 
labour; and of the latter class many were exempted by* tbe crite* 
rion now proposed. The right honourable genlleoMU) had con- 
tended, that this Would operate as a tax upon funded property^ 
which always bad been, and must ever be, considered aa invio* 
late. But the measure now proposed by no mean^ tended to 
e^ct property in the lunds. No description of income, whether 
arising from landed estates,- commercial pursuits, or funded pro* 

^y, wasaseadt torbe^x«^pfed ftonttheoperationt beeaaee H 
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%v«irmeai>t4o Attach upoo expeii4ituxe in geoeraL . .Where wlii 
IhcriBJestioeolthisI << Why»"a8y8 the right hoopurahlegeotlfiy 
maa, ^'^ fa^ (axing the expenditure of a man whose inoome is de^ 
med 6H>m the funds, you do in fact tax his property in the 
iunds." If this was a valid objection^ it ought not only to induce 
the house to reject this measure, but to repeal every tax thai 
««ier was laid on; because it was impossible to suggest a tax 
-^bkh would not. be paid by people having eooney iu the fiwids. 
.£very tax imposed upon conaumptiont of course must be de^ 
fmyed4}y people having property in ttie funds; but itwaaab* 
eurd to say that was a tax upbii the fuods. If. this objecUoa was 
jiever Hiade to taxes which were in their nature perpetu^aU it ap* 
peafed to him singular that it should now, for the fir$t time, be 
OMKle.to a tax which was merely teoif^oraiy* 
.. >TheiDext objection of the right honourable gentleman waSi that 
Tk t<kx ^pon <MWinier<cial income vr<i6 pot just ; for, said he, a mante 
bonded property is -his own, but the income he derives from com- 
saerce .is partly derived from his industry. Thi^ was not a time 
to enter into a minute discussion of these arguments, but sureiy 
the r^ht honourable gentleman did opt mean to contend that 
comoa^rcial gains were not a fair object of taxation. Tho$e gains 
. irare derived under the protection of the laws of the country, and 
consequeiltly ought to contribute proportionebly to support theoa, 
HedidfkOt, howetver, mean, to ^contend th»t many distinctions 
Alight not to be made, and in the committee mpdiiicatieQS would 
u9doubt«dly: he proposed. . As to pecsotis who e^^dpyed gJ'iO«Lt 
cairitab, in prop^titoo to their aopufil gains» fl)ey would be less 
affeeted Uian. persons of l^pded proper>y ; ^b^t id)^ tbet could he 
wferred $rom diis was^ th«^4t iW§s a recpmmendfttion of tb^ c«i- 
< tericiB. PerhepsUbis cnterion^.as far as. it a^^ted the \mfx 
. ida^seSi did »ot fpake distinctioas enough, |t would be r^^« 
}eet0d» thet tfie pavticuUr iie^^cn^J^e assigned for leaking this fex 
lower Mf^On hpi^fisMia^upHR^theoth^ A^tiples w^asxth^ it should 
MtiCyi too beAvily upon, tji^t sp^ies of inQoia^ #ri^i|}g from i?e* 
tai^rad^* The light .honourabie genjtlaman h^d next censui^ 
Hf^ mcfederof fipi^efyi giveo ia (hi$.iaf#» .,.$oqm .aUeratioDs might 
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deaire to avoids as much as possible, the vast mass of exlre&^oa 
oiaUer that has been brought forward on the present occasion, 
and select from the numerous topics that present themselves to 
my vieWy such as bear directly on the Subject under our imme- 
diate consideration. With this view I shall endeavour to guide 
the attention of the house through the various irrelevant and 
contradictory arguments that have been used, and fix . it more 
exclusively on those leading and practical points, which alone 
can determine the question we are now called upon to decide. I 
should have thought it, Sir, unnecessary to enter at any length 
into this argument, after the admission made by the several gen* 
llemen who most vehemently opposed this measure, if I did not 
£nd that the principle they conceded in name is afterwards recalled 
in substance, and treated as a mutter foreign to tbeir considera- 
tion, and wholly inapplicable to the case now before them. The 
principle I allude to is this, whether, in the present circumstances 
4>f this country, there is, or is not an occasion to make a great 
end unexampled exertion to defeat the projects of the enemy, and 
aecure our own national independence and honour. The affirma- 
tive of this proposition has been uniformly admitted and openly 
avowed : unless, therefore, the house^ iufluenced by what has 
been advanced in the course of this night's debate, should think 
j)roper expressly to retract that opinion, I have a right to take it 
as the fundamental point that viU govern their determination. 
This is not an opinion hastily adopted, and lightly con-sidered. 
It 19 the language whidi, after full deliberation and inquiry, the 
house, at the commeiKement of the session, presented at the 
ft>ot of the throne. Such, at that time, was their opinion, and 
the facts on which it was ibunded have, in the interval which 
has elapsed, been neither weakened nor denied. So tar ifropi 
any thing having been advanced contrary to this position, in the 
course of this debate, the right lionourable gentleman himself* 
has unequivocally admitted, that great military and financial 
exei'tion is indispensable in the present situation of the country. 

** " ■ * Mr. Fox, 
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NcHv having advanced so much, it was natural to expect he 
would disclose the nature of those exertions, the necessity .of 
which he did not<leny ; and if he disapproved of the present cnod« 
of raising so considerable a part of the supplies vithin the year, 
that he would point out how that end might be obtained, by 
means less objectionable. The question, as now argued by th« 
i;ight honourable gentleman, is, whether, after a delay of six week» 
since the first agitation of this subject, and two inontha since the 
issDeof the negociation, irotn whichperiod the necessity of the 
fxertions he admits must be dated ;-~whether, after such ^afielay^ 
all exerttioB ^ould not be suspended on the part of the country^ 
till the house should obtain the dismission of his Majesty's pre- 
sent ministers, a radical parliamentary reform^ and a total diang# 
ef system. - Such is the ground, if 1 followed the right honour- 
able gentleman, and understood him right, on which he wisjies 
iSie present question, to be determined. In hi» opinion the guil^ 
•f the present administration is so enormous, their general and, 
particular misc(mduct so manifest and great, that all the facul« 
ties of govermneot should b^ 6U8])iinded till they are removed^ 
Their remoTal alone, however, will not do, and be has no hopes 
pf security without ai radical reform in parliam.ent, and a total 
change of system; and, unless these latter points are conceded* 
lie professes. that be will not lake any share in any new admini" 
stration that may beJormed. With a view of persuading tb^ 
houae.tO pursue tliese objects, much time and much eloquence 
have been consumed, to convince them that they had a regular 
constitutional right to withhold the supplies, till the grievances, 
of which^ tSiey might think proper to complain, were redressed. 
But time aud.eloquence appear to. me to be wholly misemployed. 
Ko one that^I khow of ever doubted of the validity of that doc-, 
trine. . Tb0 true. question now is, according to the right honour- 
able gentlemoa's , mode of reasoning, not whether they have a 
rigH under the (Constitution of withholding supplies till griev* 
iuves.were rpdce^sed, biit whether, the house aiid country look 
upon thoaatthiog* aa griev/mces which the rigbt honoucable gcuij 
iteneu.clo«a; .and whethec they will miake such an ex^ercise of 
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power ia tbe pre&eDt situation of the countiy^ to obtain a radical 
parliameotory reform and total cbange of system^ according to 
bta acceptation of tboae ej^pressions f It becomes, therefore, of 
great consequeace to ascertain what that acceptation is ; and if 
a|iy ambigoity or uncertainty exists from Ipose and indefinite ex* 
pioassionSy the true meaning will be found to arise no less from 
Ibe ooloar and complexion of circuoistances which accorapanyp 
precede^ and follow hia professions, than logical distinctions and 
tfie context of words. Now I. wish to put it seriously to the 
kouse> whether, notwithstanding the explanations for the first 
lime given this night by the right honourable gentleiiiaEO of the 
extent of his meaning in this respect, « very consicieraibb portion 
df unc€rtainty> as to their extent, does not yet remain, and whe* 
tfier all the exertion he himself admits as necessaryfor the ealva« 
tion of the country, is to be suspended till objects so geneial^ 
Ibose, and indefinite, are obtained i for such is the patttal resaJI 
tf all be has now advanced. .... 

But to descend to the fow particulars he has mentioned.-— il 
change of ministers, he says, is absolutely necessaiy before any 
peace, consistent with the welfare and security of 'the country, 
ean be expected. Yet how was this attempted to be proved. I 
do not consider myself much indebted to the right honourable 
gentleman's candour in admitting, that at least ministers- ^ere 
^ncere in the last negociation for peace. No men, in or out of 
fhe house, could venture to entertain a doubt of a fact so ^ia 
and manifest. The internal evidences of the treaty itself, and 
every circumstance by which it was attended,* sets every anspi* 
cion on that subject at defiance. The purity and seal of minis* 
ters throughout the whole of t^ir conduct on that occasion, is 
established beyond the possibility of doubt. It is not now for 
me to etiter into the diseussion how far in 1794 and 1795, France 
was capable of preserving the relations of pckce and amity. 
Every thing that the right honourable gentleman could urge on 
this subject, was advanced when the facts of that question were 
recent^ and regularly before the house, whicb^ after full enquiry^ 
ictid deltberatbn, ^«ve an opinion contrary to that whith ht 
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ttamtjAiaed^, Evjery step that ministeFs bav^ takei»» relative toi 
{If a^e^ vbifts be^n submitt^ to pariiara^utary. discussioo^ and:ift 
fyWy beior^ the pi\blic : and I caii assert with confidenoe, thai 
no man caa|-eBect upou their couduct ki that inspect, or denj 
t^t ihey have done every tbiog to obtain peace, short of saeri* 
ficing the hoDour and welfare of the country. According to the 
right honourable gentleman's own view of the sulgect, it ia • 
singular mode qf reasoning, to threaten ministers with dismis'?' 
lion, that peacae might be obtained, because they had not doa^ 
fivery thicig in tlieir power to obtain it before^ though there is no 
<ioubt they have since beeUf and were still di^oaed so to do« 
Tbe,rees0oiiig is still more curious if followed further* Suppose 
the measure recommended by the right honourable gentleman 
wemadoptedi is it likely that any new administration could suc^ 
ceed in negociation with the enemy, after a considerable suspend 
Mod of exertion and comparative weeJ^/iess, when the present «d# 
miaistration, backed with the whole strength of the country, and 
having done every thing consistent with their duty to oppoae ih^ 
wrath of tbe enemy, had failed ? Wlio will undertake that, ii| 
case of an appointment of anew administration, by mctans at leaal 
injttdous to our. strength, the enemy will be inclined to give termf 
of peace which they denied to tlie present ministers, when theit 
conduct was admitted by all to be such, as this new administra^ 
tiop could alone adopt ? What ground of probability is there to 
expect such an event ? But if the right honourable gentleman's 
argument has any weight, it is at best ill-timed at present, an^ 
^uld have been argued two months ago, on the first termina* 
tion.of the treaty* 

The right honourable gentleman has attempted to draw a <ii8* 
^tiQction between the responsibility of those in office, and t^^ose 
wh^ are not so*. In this, however, I do not see any marks qf 
that impartiality which should equally guide both the one and.thf 
Cither. He seems to think, that, while he has a perfect right t9 
prraign the conduct of public men in .office, he, beiog -a private 
l&iember of parliament, is not aaawerable tp my account* I cei^ 
itainl^ know of no sanetion that any m^ in offioft l^i that §]iouVd 
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fxempt htm from ammadversion on his condorct ; and as little 
am 1 acquainted with any exemption that private gentlemen msy 
luive from reprehension^ when their condurt ie such aa to deserve 
it : juatice, prudence^ and expediency, as little exempt the oui 
lis the other. I therefore cannot but behold the right bonoura* 
ble gentleman aa amenable in his conduct as dny other person^ 
whether 1 consider his character, in relation to domestic con- 
cerns at home, or the situation of the enemy abroad. With spe- 
cious proftissions of humility, he has doubtless declared himself 
a simple individbal, and expressed a determination to abstain 
from the risk and fatigue of public office. But what does this 
amount to ? It is not certain that, thinking as many around 
bim do, the country can be saved by him alone. Thinking so» 
I say, if a change of administration should take place, will they 
not feel themselves bound to overcome his scruples, and insist, 
as a matter of public duty, that he should take upon him the 
burden of office ? Nay, 1 put it to them, whether they would 
not consider it as the pride and glory of their lives, by any means 
in their power, to place him in the situation to which they think 
Ills talents entitle him? and if they think so, they will, ia so do« 
ing do no more than what, according to their view of thje subject, 
is riftht, and highly laudable in them to effect. Nevertheless 
those who might differ from them in that opinion, and, though ad- 
mitting the brilliancy and extent of the right honourable gentle* 
man's talents, think that the practical application of them is not 
conducive to the welfare of the country— such persons must be 
allowed to look to that event with repugnance and alarm. Upon 
this subject I have no hesitation of declaring, that were I obliged 
to plead guilty to ever}^ other charge against my colleagues and 
myself, or from any motive should wish to relinquish my present 
station, yet, while I wish such a peace as is consistent with the 
security and welfare of this kingdom, I should feel it as a bounden 
and over-ruling duty, if the right honourable gentleman had aiy 
chance of succeeding me, to 'remain in office at any risk, and 
with every sacrifice, in order to prevent an effect su fatal and 
f^inoat to the safety and consequence of this country, as the 
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gralifipation of Ibe wishes of him aud his friendK» - 1* have yet to 
Jearn what is the nature of that confidence, which the enemy &rt 
to have in an admiqistratiou supportedby that right honourable 
^gentleman. I have on a former occasion said, that I do not envy 
those whose boast it is that they stand high in the confidence of 
the enemy. It is maintained, that incase of;^ change of admi^ 
nistration, the house and the country would have the most unli- 
mited confidence as to the sincerity of the negociation forpeace^ 
.«nd if it cquld not be obtained on terms adequate to a just and 
reasonable expectation, that in such & c^ase the war would be 
Ijontinued with incalculable advantage. Will, those who think 
Id this way» attempt to deny that the right honourable gentleman 
and all his friends have uniformly, since the commencement of 
the war, mamtained the cause of the enemy, at least so far as 
to contend that they acted on the defensive, and retained a right 
of indicting vengeance, aud that we were the aggressors ? 
Throughout t^« whole course of the war they have asserted the 
justice of the enemy's cause and the insufficiency of our resour- 
ces. How, in case of such men succeeding to offices, terms fa* 
vourable or just to this country are to be expected, or how, if 
the war is to be continued, the enemy are to be convinced of the 
Energy of the kingdom and the permanency of our means, I leavei 
jwith no doubt of its decision, to the prudence of the house. 

The next point of attack a^inst his Majesty's ministers is their 
general misconduct in respect to general constitutional doc- 
trines; and then, that they are bad financial ministei's, and Jn« 
competent to preserve the combination, which, as to the prose- 
cution of the war, they had so much relied upon. These points, 
I must observe, which are wholly irrelevant to the present ques- 
tion, have repeatedly been discussed and decided in this house, 
«nd may be decided again after this is determined, as they have 
been before. These I do not in the least consider myself bound 
tor enter into at present, and if 1 did, the decision, either on« 
way or the other,, would not afiect this bill. Upon these sub-^ 
jects, however, it is obvious that the strength of the right ho- 
uMirable geatleman's arguments lay in this : be says, you, th^' 
VOL. 3. a 



idtain^t^oft of t&e iiountry, ate ineomp^f ^{ dUi ig^ranti 
^oa rely 6n foreigi!^ AlliaiMM ; tb^se allianeas deiert you. Yott 
^t^tsubtidiett) joa guarantee leans; we told yott this ^ouM 
Ikbt secore yoo allied You ate foob, and %ine are wise^ tliis I 
telieve i$ ttot a weuk summary of his chafge against tfadse he is 
Sclined txy condemn in every aet^ and impeach tiie motives whMl 
%e cannot deny the effett I ask,- however, and put to the re^ 
coOection of the honse, whether those loitos, subsidies, and al^ 
hances, were evef maintained on imy such pHhcipIe asr that il 
'iras impossible to be deeeived. In the nature of the thing, ne 
independent state can bate security against another, iirom want 
t6f foresight and prudence^ It is no imputetkm against out ally^ 
that another might not see so acutely i(^ own true penuanenl 
Interest and safety* In the case of our acting with greater w»- 
dom and resolution than others, we are not to let our regret at 
tth<bif misconduct over-rule our own satisfaction in our own pm* 
VSence and sagacity. Even to this very moment I do not regret 
those loans, subsidies, and alliances^ of which the right ho« 
nourabk gentfeman complains* They were entered into with 
correct views of the real and permanent interest of the counti^ r 
Und thbu^ i could have wished that other powers had had a 
t^ue Bense of their own interest ; yet as a matter of policy, I db 
not regret the advantc^e we derived even at the expense at ^AAdk 
it was purchased. 

When it is considered that the conduct of ministers with re* 
Spect to peace, was such as those who wish for a change them* 
Selves approve, it is pretty certain that the real cause fot their 
retirement is not that which is ostensibly assigned t but whetfa^ 
the motives be real or pretended, it can be no reason for post- 
poning the present bill, as whedier the present administration 
continue, or yield their places to others, this bill, as a measure 
essential to the secunty of the country from the menaces and dc' 
signs of a rancorous enemy, would be equally expedient and ne- 
cessary. Suppose the right honourable gentleman was at the 
head of a new formed administration, would he tell the house 
^tat be would expect an; success in hid treetyi shotdd the na" 
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tiba disaroi* or\>i unpfovidadtQ contiooe tj^ contjOfft mt\x v{t^ 
gotir and efect? Were he minister, tlb^ sao^e exerUoo \^uld )^t 
necessary, tbe ^apoe qoe^tioa vroqld cevert, ^betber it was ex? 
jpedieat to raise seven of the nineteen millions wi^liin ttie year^ 
l9 it therefore fair, or generous, pr m^nly, tp hear the ^asibility 
of a change assigned as a .causei fox clelaying a measure, wbicfa^ 
iinder every administration, would h§i equally necessary, and m]aK( 
b^ equally n>£|4e the suhjept of discussion ? There must be somer 
sacret ojioflve jEbr this sudden exertion of the right hojiourabljft 
^enUeo^aoL It wiM nio^t probably to take advantage of ivhat hft 
supposed the public opinion, that he thus appeared again ih je^v 
battled pbalap^ 9^nd left the hidden path of secret warfare^ IVit^ 
what other view would he otherwise bring into such a debate all 
thp inflammatory topics be ha§ urged, and in a speech of thriB^ 
or four hours, though attending, as he says, by the expreftn 
commands of his constituents^ scarce touch on the subject whi/ch 
he avowedly came forward to didcuas? Instead of watching ib^ 
detaib 9Qd particular bearbgs of this bill, he adirerts only to it9 
principle in die most general terms, and did ,Qot evtn attend ii^ 
that stage in which alone, by means of regulations, he coi^ld ^U 
ievinte diose hardships of which his constitijents cotpplain. psiit 
^ipmpjbflerving the instructions he professed to obey, heen^m 
-intp the tnost foreign and dii^uasive questions iconceming tM 
origin and opndvct of the war, in which as nsual he decides }^ 
ftvoor of Fr^JJce, and against this country, and in ftvour oC 
hunself atid hi» party, against the ministers in whom bis Majesty 
thought proper to confide, ^e wishes to io^pose on the hou^Q 
^ condition of putting off the discussion of the bill he was t^nt 
tfere to dhcuss, in order to enforce that racKeaJ reform of par- 
liament and total cb^tnge of system, of which his constituents in 
their instructions said nothing, and which if he thought it hi^ 
duty to urge, he should have felt himself bound to attend for Ib^t 
purpose, wi^ttt wMting &r those ji^ij unctions which wiN*e |h|& per 
casion of his presence. 

I for one should be glad to have a clear idea of what the rigb| 
)K>nourab}e gentleman means by this species of reform and 
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disoge. He has on iatrnx^t occasions expressed tlie same wisBe^i 
btit yet in a way more general. In the course of what he haj 
Mid on this subject to night, we have at least the satisfaction 
•f learning that he looks only to these changes through the organ 
6f parliament, which however he expects will not be effected by 
liie power of bis eloquence or the force 'of his reasoning with- 
in, but by t^e influence of \he public n^ind from without. The 
precise plan of parliamentary reform of which he is the advocate, 
is now for the first time disclosed, namely, that brought forward 
last session^ by another honourable friend of his, not now in hi» 
plaoe*. Thus for a plan of parliamentary reform, which the 
)oiouse bad already discussed and rejected, and for other particu* 
lar reformations, on which neither his constituents nor the public 
bad expressed any opinion at all, be wished the house to sus- 
pend and hang up all the means of public defence, in a crisis 
of unexampled danger and difficulty. This mode of obtaining 
bis objects is certainly less mild and regular than the one he pro- 
fessed himself attached to, and recommended with respect to par- 
liamentary reform ; for it tend&to this — suspend your exertiohs,iet 
the enemy cbme and make this chaotge of system and refoxm'the 
furice of self defence ; — an expedient at least hazardons^'and rash 
vnder the present circumstances of the country. If, to avoid 
Ibis inference, the right honourable gentleman should contend) 
tbat, by the influence of tlie pablic mind, he means the opera- 
tion of the fair rational sense of the public mind on their Fepre^ 
tentatives only, then he must admit that he has at last found 
something more sympathetic between the people and their re- 
presentativest than he thinks it possible to discover in some 
views. of the subject he occasionally takes, a consistent ground 
of virtual and effective representation, even in the present form 
of parliament. If ,he means neither of these, but something else 
different from both, but which he does not think it fit and pru- 
dent at this moment explicitly to state, his views are then evi*^ 
dently open to the objection, on the ground of ambiguity and ift- 

• Mr. Grey. 
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liistitiGtDess, which an honourable friend of mine* has said gs^ 
casioned diffidence and alarm. 

The right honourable gentleman has thought proper, oh this,' 
and several otlier occasions, to quote some words used by me ift 
reference to this subject. It is impossible to recollect particular 
words used so long ago ; but I frankly admit that my views of 
parliamentary reform were favourable to that object, and that 
I, on all occasions, expressed my opinion with all the warmth of 
expression I could use: these however must in common candour 
be understood in reference to that object as at that time under^i 
-stood; and not as to the change of meaning that expression has 
undergone in later times. He has done me the justice to say, 
that he believes it was not I who declared " that no good govern- 
ment could subsist, nor bad one be opposed with safety, without 
parhamentary reform." But whatever words I may have used, 
or to whatever doctrines 1 may have subscribed, they must be 
understood in reference only to the ideas of parliamentary re- 
form then entertained, and I solemnly declare that whatever I 
may have said or done on that subject, liad no relation to the pre-^ 
sent prevailing systems of reformation, or any principle on which 
they are founded- My ideas then were as different from those 
^j^stems then, as my language is now. I always, as is well 
known to the right honourable gentleman, opposed every plaa , 
of universal suffrage and individual representation. All the 
words I then used, all the measures I then abetted, must be con- 
sidered as bearing a relation to the ideas and views of things then 
entertained. By the same rate the right honourable gentleman 
must now be' judged; the words he uses will be understood, unless 
otherwise restricted, by the ideas and views of things now receiv- 
ed ; and surely he cannpt deny that the expressions he has tbia 
night made use of to signify his wishes, constitute the watcb- 
words of a party out of doors, whose real meaning is well under*- 
fitood, and admits of no doubt. Is it not Jsnown that they cou- 
ple their ideas with his words, and hail him as acopvert to theif 

• Mr. Wilberforce. 
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i^etfetri* &hA a eiiaiifipion iri tfceir cduse i If indeed the right lio* 
Hourable gentleman does mean something in a more UttiHed an4 
jpatibnal ^erise^ sure I am, he liJuaft be thankful for that scru|>u4 
tous VigiliBlnce and alarm that Wishes to distingnish his, vie^ oC 
a radical reform in parliament from those Entertained by the cor- 
responding society, expressing hitiiselfj as be accidentally do«^ 
In precisely the same ^ords which that body bas thought propeaf 
te lidopti It happens^ however, thaft therfe i$ a further coincfdenos 
^ iiubsisting between that body and tKe right hopoufafble gentleman 
ihati linere words, ^e has not only, they seem to thinks es^alted, 
like them, the representative government^ biit looks with a jeaf 
Jous eye to flobility and hereditary honours; jn short, disdaims 
'^very principle of government biit the i^presentalive species^ 
This, I believe, is well known to be their opinion df him, though 
^indoubtedly be will contend that they misconceive the mieaniiig 
" 6f his words, and that they do not imply the object they sup** 
jrftse. Whatever may tie his meiafting on other pointy, he haft 
ihovVj Hbwever, fully explained the views he entertains of parliar 
thentary teform ; and 1 musj; declare theft I wbuld forego fyr ever 
'ikll prospect <rf reform, father than incur the risk of sodi ajD one 
lis he wi^eS, by his own confession, may take place. What is 
it he cofatends for ? No less than that the whole elective fran-* 
Mthifie should be taken from those iri whom it has long tesidedi 
and transferred to all the householders in the kingdom. This w 
the preliminary, not only to all supply and exertiou, but to othef 
^changes hitherto unlimited by any designation of their obfects^ 
After cOiicealing his opinion for fourteen years, as to ttie specific 
plah of reform, it now appears no less than a total chaivge of the 
t>ld System of election, and a substitute that will at o|ice demot 
lish all the benefits coftnected with it. In Short he would take 
irooti the old electors all their rights, and invest them without re? 
•$erve in new. 

The right honourable gehtleman has furtlier expressed as a 
general principle^ that he wishes to repress increasing^ power, and 
fenfcourage protecting liberty. In the first place, I wish to know 
iivhat he means by these terms* I here reixiark the sapae uocei^ 
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lainfy exfS aaiUgDity thftt tppetur in moat of liis pirofiestions, and 
which oiccmim no grouodlcBs degriee Of distrust and ^larm in 
those who do pot enter so readily into hiB views as otbers imme^ 
fia^iy 9towA kim. I wish tp kisow what is this ioereaaiDg 
powim-faewishfistQ sepro'bate, knd what this protectbg liberty 
he means to encoora^f }n another part of his speeph he saya^ 
thatAhs auUM)rky of parliament, ought to be suoh as it was be? 
foreihe Aznericap war. Here also I am ala loss to jreacb thfl 
IpesniDgof his words. { know of no Vkbfitty thep possessed ^ha^is 
not jiow equally ^eoloyed. Qn professions so loose anj iiidefinit»» 
it would be abfiui-d to c^y | unless they are d|x;uQ)scribf»l by cbs^. 
tmctmeaniflg, tliey never cbq be aik^ted m a s»^ ai^d /ationa^ 
|n>undof actioi^ 

AaoSbjsr f^ommentator oii the apts titTgoveriuqeni* hi^i in 9<^. 
dition to the charges advanced by iAm nght faopoijrable genttei^ 
man, insistec}, that an epd shall be piit to the possibility of mak't 
ifig a bi«adi in ^ eppropriatioii aot This char^ is nc4 naW 
for the first time {wrought forward, ft was fully and regularly > 
ftscuSsed on a ibrmer oqcasipu, whan first advanced ; and hovf 
did H turn out ^-Hiha( the appropriation i^ot had not l^n violaC^ 
ed^ butth^t, onder particular ciicumstancesithf^foem had beeii 
departed ffOi|i 4o preserve its sjf>trit. The sanie may l^s observed 
With respect to the charges advapfsed reUt^ve to Ufxracks^ an^ 
Ifae laws fsonceming persons sefit out of the kingdom; the rigb^ 
of assembling, petitipningi and all the other instances adT&iM:Qd 
lis matters of criminal eharges against the administraticxp of go«: 
vernment by his Mcyesty's present ministers, whieh at shis lati^ 
hour it iv?ll ^^dly Ije expectec} that I have strength sufl^ent 
minutely to examine and ^swer. Th^ sum total of these oh* 
^ections amounts $o this— that ibe bpuse elioirid at opcp repea^ 
|iU those wise precautions and measures which, alter ap atixious 
fftw tofhe particular circumstances frf the times, and ^n adei- 
fuate <fiscu8Sion of each particular, they had thought pioper Ui^ 
tpapt, not only wi& the conaei^ of a vast majorityof their 0^9 
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body, but with that of at least nine-tenths of the pebple out «C 
doors* '^Is the house arid countiy prepared for such sacri&ces,' 
such sweeping prelinainaries ? - :• / 

The honourable gentleman objects also to the conduct of mi* 
ulsters with respect to peerages. Here, too, he is, as usuati' 
general and indistinct. What is it he means ? Does be intend 
to say the prerogative of the crown to create peer» should be ex^ 
tinguished ? How does he limit his objections ? What except 
tious are they that he makes ? Does he mean that no vacancies 
should be filled up, that he may supply large arrears *when he' 
comes into power, in the way formerly used, when, as he uysi 
** peerage was given as an honour." Till particulars are meii^^ 
tioned, it is impossible to reply to such vague charges, which' 
ratlief impeach the constitution than criminate the imdetters. 
These, however, are the principal allegations, for which it is com 
tended that ministers deserve to be dismissed from their oiiicesi' 
in order that others more competent to forward the national iiH 
interests should serve the public in their steads •> 

If we pass the bill, the right honourable gentleman says tiial 
we shall not be <:onsidered as the representatives of the people, 
intimating thereby some doubt, at least, that we are not now 
the substantial (md virtual representatives of that body. How 
docs. he make that assertion good | Because, he says, lai^ 
meetings of the people have expressed their disapprobation of At 
bill ; and therefore, if we do not adopt their opinions, he infers 
we have no sympathy with them, and in no^ sense what- 
ever can le cajled their representatives, In the first place,! 
must observe, that these meetings were only held in the metro- 
polis ; that ill other parts of the kingdom no disapprobation hai 
been expressed, and that, even in the metropolis itself, the op- 
position has ^.good deal subsided since the modifications, wbidi 
Imve removed thfi prinoifyal causes of objection. In the next 
plare,J shuH n^^yer agr^ that this .bouse, as tjie representative^ 
of.'tihe.pn^)ple,.urQ bound , to l^end to eve^)) |^rtla(.|and 4msettle4 
opinion of ihat body. I mean not to deny that we should .^v« 
^ueweiglit tothe iuflueno^'of public Opinion ; but it never wai 
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Ae prindpleof the constitution, that'the representatives of the 
people should shift with every breath of popular desire. Nothing 
could be more inconsistent with true wisdom and public utility, 
tha^ that the legislators should be influenced by every fleeting and 
partial expression of the public will. How easy was it in the 
present case, by misrepresentation, and an imperfect view of th^ 
bilLitt its operation, to raise in the first instance a popular cla* 
iQPur against it ! A general disinclination towards it appeared 
iii the public meetings within the metropolis ; but no sooner was 
th« aubject fully understood, and its particular hardships re^ 
moved, than it was regarded in a very different light, as appeared 
by the proceedings of the common-hall in the city, and otber 
part8« The gentlemen opposite to me are ready enough, on all 
occaaioDS, not only to condemn thq conduct of his Majesty's 
ministers, but also to make the public a party to their cause. ( 
have not only a right to consider them as prejudiced in this re- 
spect, but, from frequent experience, erroneous also; for io 
many cases where they have as loudly maintained the public 
•pidionwas with them, on a fair lenquiry, where occasion offered, 
we have found the fact to be directly the reverse. Is it in. the 
nature of things, that a heavy and general tax can, in- the first 
«S6(iance, be popular? And, on the contrary, it ever must be 
the easiest of all things, by artifice and misrepresentation, to 
raifie a clamour against any such measure on its first breaking 
vpon th)? public mind. It is hardly possible for such 'a tax to be 
popular and cheerfully received. AU taxes are necessarily hard- 
ihips» and must be submitted to, not from piettsure, but a sense 
of public iiuty : and I hope with contideiice that this tax will be 
fo received by the good sense and fortitude of the people ; and 
that, when it comes to be explained and amended, they will sub- 
mit to the sacrifices it enjoins, as a measure of urgent necessity, 
tinder circumstances of the most severe trial that this oatiop 
lever ^perienced. It does not, however, eotter into my ideas of 
public duty, that the legislature should G0ns)lUt;h^ popular, opi* 
4)iaa at the expense of |;^uhUc safety, . : 



'. 7fmt mm opm fntt of the rigM bottooraUe f^ilt&Bum^B4pedfk^ 
^Mt I wofi impelled ^ notii^e, fyom ^ -extraordlnaty reqaofeift 
ciMiMMifsd. He admitted the gimt«0efrfQiiaiiioMt3r«|ifi4afi^ 
tlMH in tMs priticftl peficKl io paitiiaujar it wnti bigbfy desirqUe* 
^lieniiRtet henwver, in which )ie aieans to dbuiatt is, in ii^ 
ppMethf Bdifpewfaet ftioguhm He si^, we 4he wmoniy coocmf^ 
ingt>tiM6}v9s i%ht, wiH not yidd toyov, the m^or?^, \mtt 9$ 
ismmiktif^ h deetrttble, yov should umdoiibiedly cotpe over le 
^bw opititoo, &o tfattt 4h9 .majority <«9e <fau8 catled iqpon at OBce 
to Ibir^o their opiiuo^s, though mdbp^ a^ loisg-aiKl firaquent 
debate^ and to tread baok «M their stfKps, and adtnil ^ta^aUrei 
to be wrotig, akbougk they kmm tbeiqfehrea to'be ngbt I Tluf 
was the reason^U^ rei^ett his argoments .fsoaveyed ; aod wa 
urere told that a ^eatoua uii^nimity was to be eDq)ected,oii M 
«>lher terins. 'In like inaiuier he requires us to postpooie^be biS 
definitely t thoiigb arimg from nrg^ ntecsBity, and ci^l^kted 
Ibr -security and defeiice» uattl he >fliiaU in bie good time nsUum 
to biiSrparkanieiilary duty^ and, aa*oooasioii suited ui)f<dld to our 
^iew, iof separate diBqus^ion, aU ^the pacts of ihat radioalidkaag^ 
|n our system \^hi4?h lieprojeids. 

As to ^ principles ci iadividval oondutt in this house, it if 
not |xow a general «}ueBtion of ?how far a tBember is autfaorisod 
to secede from bk atteMdanoe; but, in iny epinioa, tiiat vnrtuai 
fepresenta^on, of whieh the right hononn^le geotienmn is so 
fend, eatfnot be more eoinpietely violated than by a derdutim 
t>f duty, partientcKfly in a moment of immineat da&^r Io .^ 
^jcotmttfy. And this ib doubttoss aggsHvatM if it ahould be 4ofie 
^th a view of depteitiaiti&g tli0 body of whieb ihd Is a «hembe£| 
^snd to alieadtje the affiBetionsof tlie ]iec^ from it* I -oanjfaardjy 
icoflcerve how a roan ^G^naict in {^ross^r viohiliMni^f jiis 4iMy.fts a 
men^ber of parliament, ^anby:su<di aednduct* Mu0h«if -Ite 
*fs(er, in «acb « ease, -tmiet'be colleotedirpniattepdaiit circuit 
'Stances, i ^hall sot now in^aiie by wbat mofives tfaose^eodei 
men acted (Mr. ^rke aad othefs>, <alloded' to by the ri^ke- 
poofable geiitlemaoi who 8ciC9<M i» tl^*Aom$aB 9KSir{^|ii(lii 



tepoSect ihtii Isis t)vm seoessficm iras ftnnatinoed after fbe syiotiioii 
made by &ti bonoatabte gentlemsm^ for pt^ilimneiitary refiHni ; ^tii| 
tliat, in the course of that debate, tfm >%bt Iioiipurabtie gentle* 
Vfmn said, that^ Unless the measures irere adopted, tbe faoinfei 
trouM -not be any longer uiftitlied to the re^pept of the people offt 
of doors. As tp the general principle, nothing can be inpfe cer* 
iain than th^ k is a violaetion of ^ilty to dfMert a post committed 
to one-s c^fge, and that it iticreasbs^ \n t%Bct pioportlon to ^sH 
ganger of those for Whom w0 nndeftak^ the charge. Now it ^\A 
ao happen, that the right hononrabl^^eQtleni^n could not^ ViW$ 
Trhole political career^ have chosisn a moment (^ seeession taoih 
I^Dceaipassed wkh danger than the ohe in i^hich be actually did 
"^ede. The mptiye, ttierefofe^ i| at best ftospicioos, and dor 
flintng to attend under autb ci^cumstaoces led at ^east to ii»f 
Ipiity, vrh|3tlier by keeping away 'he 'sought opportmiftie9lo efibdl 
that, i^ inflaming the people witl^of)^ tSbese walls, wbi^h no^eae 
tHion of his talents could achieve within. He retired jtist aa 
the ranpour of our enemy became most liyveterate» and exctw* 
r$tvely directed to this cxmntry, and whenthe manife^taiionof fhek 
'paHce C8ll0d fortb the spirit and ^1 of all olasses to support oar 
lutiional independence ^ud honoun Ju9t f^t this jtmeture it was 
that the right (ipnourableigentleman Aought proper $o re^. 

Pn what ground is it t}iat geatl^Kmen oppose this bill? 

po they c|eny the danger that surrounds us? Bo thqr mfum 

taia that '^ertion is not -necessary I that it c^a be au9^ 

pended with safiety i No$ they do iiot attempt to da eM^ter^ 

Imt, a$ the mei^iis of obtal^ng tfaetr own otgeets, they are will* 

'ing to rii^ the banpur) wdfare, and ^xisteaee of the couattjr* 

7be right bonourable geniletnaa had asserted bis ri|(ht toeecede 

oil bis own tpotives of -expediency, -and, of course, -those wbt> 

'^orromd him willtiot^bjeet if I take their jnstifieation o|i Ito 

same principle n but the right bonourable geiitleroao, it seorasi 

I'eiains bis opinion of that expedienc?y, and only now appears at 

i^ti particular injunction of his cons^uents to defend their loqdl 

iotefest How ^pmes it| theoj^ that he appears so snrrouaded 

• Mi. Giej. 
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with friends, who, adopting his principle of secession, have not, 
in the desire of their constituents, the same motive for his par- 
ticular exception ? Can any thing shew in ai stronger light the 
bUiid acquiescence of party zeal, wheu, in defiance of every 
avowed principle oi their public conduct^ they now attend to add 
to the splendour of their leader's entry ? 

There is one point in the constitution of this country, in which 
diiference of opinion arises, namely, concerning the instructions 
of constituents to their representatives. Some think themselves 
bound to obey them, whatever their individual opinion may be 
on the subject. Others thinking those instructions intitled tp 
their respect, yet follow, the dictates of their own conscieDce&. 
Of tliis latter class the right honourable gentleman professes 
himself to be.^ According, therefore, to Lis own admission, 1^ 
now attends in spite of his own opinion of the expediency of 
secession, to discuss the local interest of his constituents. lie, 
nevertheless, declined attending in that stage of the bill in.wbicii 
alone he could be of service in that particular, by proposing.rqr 
liefs for the particular Imrdships his constituents might sustain; 
Had now, without noticing the modifications made, he.oj;^t| 
to other particulars, without suggesting or moving any r^m^y J 
He came here to oppose its local and partial effect, yet iadii^ges^ 
only in a general and indiscriminate opposition to it ;^an4)pro: 
fessiug to come for the express purpose of discussing tbi&ibiij«c l^ 
introduces every topic that has been decided during 1^ 1^ 
period of his absence ! The house must therefore decide in w^a^ 
spirit, and for what real purpose be now apfiears*^ Notj^^ 
that he has'said can be understood as touching in any ifgf^ 
the question now before us. He may, indeed, be said, ta ^9- 
prpach his Majesty's ministers, but can with no propriety he. 
said to speak to the subject for y/lnah his e^nstituent^ diref^e^ ^ 
him to attend. 

\Vi^ respect to many objections urged in the course of j^he de- 
bate, i must say, in general, that if gentlemen had attended ia 
the proper stage of the bill, they wpuld have lieajr^ them Wr 
swtired. It is not that the objections are unanswerable, but the/ 
« 
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have ndt beard .the ahswera that bove b«en«giydh/ by neglecting 
to attend when it was their duty to be present. Upon the ques-. 
tion of a great and unusual exertion, no idoubctsmade; all 
agree that is indispensable. Now, if this is to be- made, th0 
next inquiry is, in what manner is it to be done? From wh«no«ir 
arises this secondary question, whether it is to be done in the 
ttsuaV mode of raising supplies, or by raising a considerable pro* 
portion of the sum requisite for the current-services within the 
year ? Upon this latter question the right honourable gen<* 
tlelaan is dubious; his bonourable friend''^, thinks that a sum 
•iloifldbefraised bya great exertion within the year. There 
is one objection to the* present plan not easy to comprehend, 
namely, that by this^ mode of exertion I only relieve* the stocks 
lo as to affect a few parl^ul^r friends of ministers; £or the old 
stodiholders, who bought in before the war, it is said, cannot 
lye hurt, inasmuch as they - manifest an intention of retaining 
their capital and receive the same interest; therefore no depre- 
ciation of the funds can- affect them. This, however, is a very 
fftllacidtis and defective view of the subject; for property, the 
nature of which is transferable, must alv^ays depend on the va-. 
Ine c^that. transfer } Is it nothing to prevent the depreciation 
of 200,000,000^. in capital, or can that be said to affect only a 
iS^ particular friends of a minister I Jf further loans are to be 
made for the public service, is it of no consequence whether the 
funds are at 40 or 48 per cent ? Does it make no difference 
v^eUier money is borrowed fcr the public at 4, 5, or 6 per cent? 
Has the price of tetocks no effect oa commerce and agriculture, 
if they fall below a certain point ? Acccording to this pkm, it 
is not property that is directly taxed, but expenditure is made . 
the criterion of inceeaiD in ils application. I admit that some 
inequalities will be found ; but so there must in every plan of 
raising a considerable s^um within the year, and this only forms 
an objection to the plan in case it can be shewn that the same 
sum can be raised by means less partial and irregular. There 
have been instances of large sums raised withhi the year, but 

•• Mr. Sh«ridan. * 



IP w initftBce fegr nsiaiift kas liablo le ^lie «bjQeti^ of iir«* 
galarity. 

. Qo the wbofet tbe kouse iriU dacide whelher tbey w91^ aodcif 
tbe prcMoc eivcM4D8t8oces of the couBtry^ »9ke a gx^t 9n4 niif 
iMiidi exertion to Feaisi the aaemj, or wlMHhor> oo lb« arga* 
bmbhIs tb^ have lieafd, iiiejr/wiU ^uspnid all €tefeimv« prf««ir» 
lk>npy and leave the eoootvy open to the ruinoua pn^ecte ^ iia 
inaoknt and overfcoaring eii«my. Kotviib^taoding tb^ rigbf-bo* 
jmirahle gientkmaa has inliiiiAtf d Us intettioet t^ pensev^re la 
lot retiManent, I leave tiiU ^uealjoii lo the \k0m0f w foU caefi* 
dfsce that they itiil decide on tb»9 and on every other ooddiiei, 
in finch f way 88 nioet eiiectji4% to enpi^rt tJ>a tn^ 
yermanent interest of ifae connlry, 
Th« HoaM divided^ «»4 the ^itettiea fof iliii* <ibM reft^S <»f ^ bUJ p9a^ 

JSToea. •,-,,,. U 
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Me. PvseAt, in pmnwaee of a ^raep ndticej- iku d«y nief«9, ^^flial 
leautt be enreetDM^g iaahil te enable hislia^ealt^.ieoieeffiotatdllrl* 
yipvide (or tjie aec^y and deieiice oi Uieye ren]|D# ; 93o4 to indepea^y 9(B|r 
9iPBs who ney suffer injury in thisir propert^r by til^ opjer^jJGO of 596^4^ 
eures." 

Mr. Pitt rose in reply to varioas speajters who had preceded him in Um 

, Sir, I feel myself called upo^ toe«|]^e8» my usiofxiffip^^itl^ 
finB lajqiguage tto>wn oa^ to ni|^ by ^e honourabk geatleniMn* 
ox;l the otifaer (ide i>f the hoaee i^in^t my honourable fxieniipetr 
pne. I have ffo di^ujity in sayk^ that it is t;he most unpn^ 
sokefl aud unwrrant£il^e attac)^ J haye ever heard ms^ hy ont 
l^ntleman «ipon another^ With respect to z^y^lfy I icen aesiljr 
f^apppnt ibr what my hoisio.i^r^hbl^ friend has ^aid 3 ^ eentio^ti 
^«jiiqh he has expre^ised have been unqqe^onably dict4|ted by 

* Mr JTierneyi 4 Mr. Wilberforcc. 



fik^ imta^t add most peUioXk oiotiv^s. ' He expressed fata kdMt 
$hat the great body of Uie people of this coontiy wore iaafrntienl 
|0 step forward, and carry into eKec«tiaii those plans which the 
flrisdoQi o^ the legislature might adopt for the more effectual pris** 
Section and safety of the kingdom ; and on that gromid he mm$ 
4e9iroui that any 3alutary plaos or syatenu of defenctx^ wh 
ofti^t be proposed) should be feoeived witbuoaniimty, and^ 
£naed with the most marked atid dedded a^robatioo of evety 
member^ for, in that most etseotial pointy all areaquallycon^ 
eemed* k is therefore ra^r extraordinary* because toy lio^i 
aourable friend complained that certain members did not giv« 
^tr hearty soppoct So the measures proposed to be carried iote 
execution, with respect to the defenee of the eeontry, (hat die 
Itonoaimble geotleman on the other side of the iiOD8e.sfaoukl gfit 
up aod malie a direct and violent attctck against ray boaonrable 
fiiendy as if the honoarable gentleman was convinced that the , 
ieeiauatioii had been thrown out against himself What it U 
that has so unexpectedly kindled the flame of tesentment i« the 
l^oiH)urable geotSeman's breast, and raised his passions to thi«i 
stggnsasioo, i am at a loss to coajectitre: bot i must adc, ha» 
«iy honourable friend bad no cause for throwing out any blam* 
•guasteertain persons this day f Has be been furnished m^ 
sngraimd for delivering bss sentiments a the way whicih be has 
ftought proper to adopt ? 

The 'honourable geoerai* has certainly not been so warm tn^ 
^e hB^rtant cause of the defence of tbe country as my honouv«v 
sftde IrieDd, ftnc^ I am confident, many others may have wished s 
far then^ he has not objected to the pian now under discussion^ 
«iie may, with great consistency, suppose, that his opinion ia 
iivoor of it is too lukewarm. The honourable general has saldl, 
tfaattibie operaUonof tlie plan ought to be delayed, and that has. 
iMenconndered as a just sentiment by one who e3gpre88ed his 
oantktion that it ought not to be delayed at ail. With respect 
4o ^iioaourable general's opinion as to the exact manner eC 

« General Tarleton, 
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idefending the country, or that thef force of the kingdom shoalci 
be collected and applied to the protection of the great towns, I 
will not undertake to discuss that point at present ; but if be 
seriously entertains that opinion, it clearly forms in my mind an 
additional argument why we should be more e€^er and more san- 
guine in the adoption of the plan, and therefore we cannot be 
surprised, that my honourable friend fias been induced, con- 
nectiug such sentiments with the nature of the system of defence 
proposed, to consider him as not sufficiently zealous in pro- 
moting the measure. The honourable general has alluded to 
the impracticability of driving away frofn the coasts the cattle of 
the farmers. I did not, however, understand from him, that we 
ought not to drive away tlie cattle in case of an invasion ; but if 
he meant to say, that it should be done soon, I am the more 
surprised. that he should entertain an opinion of that kind, be- 
cause from his experience, as a military man, he ought to have 
known, that a measure of that peculiar nature is always expedi- 
ent, and even necessary. 

As to what has been thrown out by an honourable gentleman* 
on the subject of conciliation with respect to Ireland, and the 
reference which he has thought proper to make in his observa- 
tions on that topic to the present situation of Switzerland, I cao^ 
XK>t help remarking, that the allusion is one of the strangest 
that I have ever heard made ; and my honourable friend might 
have been well surprised at the inference which the honourable 
gentleman drevy from it, because the inference ought, in fact, to 
be directly the reverse of the conclusion which the honourable 
gentleman took so much pains to establish. The same honouiv 
able gentleman has reprobated, in the most pointed and unqua- 
lified terms, the present system of coercion which unfortunately 
has become necessary for Ireland, and has compared the state of 
this country with that in which Switzerland has been hitherto 
placed. He has endeavoured to shew, that the want of unani- 
jnity among the people of that confederacy, has produced tboas 

• Mr. Nicholk. 
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iaisfo^tunes in which they are at present involvech .anc| has thus 
laboured to prove that similar calamities impend over thi^ 
country. But, Sir^ the honourable gentleman should know^ 
that the British parliamei^t and tlie British government, during 
the whole of his present Majesty's reign, sd far ^ tliey had the 
power of interfering in the a^airs of Ireland, have shewn every 
indulgence, and granted every possible favour to th^ country* 
He should know, that nothing has been omitted on their part^ 
and that no exertion has been wanting to extend the commerce, 
and secure the rights, privileges, and happiness of that kingdonif 
Conciliation is now become a favourite word ; but I beg leave 
to say, that the word conciliation, in the present crisis of pub- 
lic affairs, is both misunderstood and misapplied. Does the hQ<« 
nourable gentleman mean, by conciliation to Ireland, that we 
should make every concession and every sacrifice to traitors and 
rebels, to men who are industriously propagating the most dan- 
gerous principles, engrafting- upon the minds of the people the 
most destructive doctrines, wantonly seducing and deluding the 
igno>raut multitude, encouraging the most criminal correspond- 
ence with the enemy, exciting the commission of treason in Ire* 
land, under the specious pretence of parliamentary reform, and 
forming, in conjunction and co-operation with the professed ene- 
my of all liberty, morality, and social happiness, plans fpr sepa- 
rating that country from Great Britain, and for converting Ire* 
land into a Jacobinical republic, under the wing and protection 
of republican France ? Are we to conciliate men whose macbi- 
nations go not merely to the subversion of their legitimate go- 
vernment, but to the diffusion of every horror that anarchy can 
produce ? Are we to conciliate men with arms in their hands, 
ready to plunge them into the hearts of those who differ from 
them in political opinion ; — men who are eagerly watching for an 
opportunity to overturn the whole fabric of their constitution, 
and to crush their countrymen with its ruins ? Are we to with- 
hold from the peaceable and loyal inhabitants of Ireland that 
protection without which there is no security for their lives and 

TOL. III. ' » 
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property ? No ! The only measure of safety we, can adopt is ^ 
vigorous system of opposition to those who would completely de- 
stroy the country ; while on the other hand, we are irresistibly 
called upon to give a manly and firm support to those who would 
preserve for themselves and their posterity those great and ines- 
timable blessings which they now enjoy ! 

Since an allusion has been made to Switzerland, I think it 
necessary to observe, that her present calamities have been pro- 
duced by the adoption of measures directly contrary to those 
which 1 have just mentioned. She unfortunately gave way at an 
early period of the war, to the fatarinfluence of French democracy. 
She afterwards consented to new model her government, and en- 
deavoured, but in vain, to appease the enemy. Her condescension 
was ineffectual — her concessions were disregarded ; her attempt 
at conciliation was fruitless. The enemy was regardless of every 
concession, and intent alone upon gratifying the imperious calls 
of unbounded ambition. But if the Swiss had from the begin- 
ning pursued a manly and decided line of conduct ; if tbey had 
opposed vigorous measures to the destructive principles of France, 
and kept themselves in a state of independence and strict neu- 
trality, they would, 1 believe, be at this moment as free as any 
other nation ; though I still sincerely hope their resistance is ndt 
too late. If, therefore, any inference with respect to tbe prasent 
situation of this country is drawn from the misfortunes of Switzer- 
land, the example of the miseries which she has suffered in 
consequence of her timidity surely ought to weigh with us ; the 
patriotic heroism and gallant ardour now displayed by her brave 
inhabitants ought to animate us to the most vigorous exertions, 
and convince us, since we behold the extraordinary efforts of 
which a nation is capable, even with all thatsupineness into which 
she has been betrayed, and reduced as she is to her last strug- 
gle, that we have every thing to hope from our perseverance, 
firmness, and unanihiity. I trust. Sir, that the example of that 
brave, but unhappy people, will animate thjs country to. vigorous 
and necessary exeitions. Let us not, by imitating their former 
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conduct, run into the danger in which they have* involved thcma^ 
selves, and subject ourselves to incur those misfortunes whicb 
they now experience. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill j and it was accordingly presented, 
and ordered to be read a second time the next day. 



Aprils, 1798. 

Redemption or the Land-Tax— The House having rewolved itself inttf' 
a committee of the whole House, Mr. Hobart in the chair, 
Ma< Pi tt rose and spoke in substance as follows : 

The subject which I am now about to submit to the commit- 
^ee, has of late excited considerable attention, and given rise io 
considerable inquiry. As the ultimate judgment which the com- 
mittee will form upon it, must depend upon the consideration of 
a great variety of details, it is not ray intention to call upon you 
for any decision to-day. I trust, however, that the principle 
upon which the measure is founded, only requires to be very 
shortly stated, iri order to engage your attention, and to recom- 
mend itself to your notice. That, in the present situation of the 
country, every measure which tends to invigorate public credit^ 
which will facilitate the means of supporting" that struggle into 
which we were driven for our necessary defence, and which has 
been prolonged by the obstinate ambition of the enemy ; that 
every measure which will furnish fresh resources to animate the 
courage of the nation, and to enable us to maintain that character* 
whicb Englishmen have ever displayed, has a fair claim to the 
favour of the legislature, lam warranted to pronounce, from the 
experience of the present session, the unanimity you have shewn 
upon former occasions, and the recent exertions you have made 
for the public defence. When I recollect, then, the temper which 
parliament has uniformly manifested, I ani sensible that it is 
needless to say any thing in recommendation of the principle, pro- 
vided the measure itself be practicable. The leading object of 
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the plan \7hich 1 sliali htve the bonour to propose, is to absoi^ 
a great quantity of stock, to transfer a considerable portiou of 
the funded security into landed security, and, by the redemption ^ 
the present land-tix, to purchase a quantity of stock more than 
equivalent to the amount of the tax. That tax will be made appli- 
cable in the same manner as at present, but the proportion of 
stock it will purchase will be-one fifth larger, presenting at once 
a considerable pecuniary gain to the public, and an advantage 
to the individual by whom the redemption shall be made. The 
chief recommendation of the plan, however, is, that it will diaii- 
nish the capital vStook, and remove that which presses more se^^ 
verely upon us than any inconvenience with which our skua/tion 
is attended. It is a truth now universally feJt, a truth which 
the enemy have acknowledged, and which faction itself will'not 
venture to deny, that even in this stage of the war, the state of 
every part of our trade, our industry, and revenue, is astonishing 
and proud for this country; that our general capital and wealth is 
greater than they were even at its commencement; that ourc<Hn- 
.merce, sq far from having experienced a diminution as in other 
wars, has greatly increased ; that our industry and m^anufac- 
tures, subject to those local fluctuations which are inseparable 
from a system so extended and diversified, have sensibly ad- 
vanced ; and that, on a general view, our situation exhibits eve- 
ry symptom of internal wealth, that we are richer, that we pos- 
sess a greater command of capital than this country ever enjoyed 
at any former period. It is singular too, that under the de- 
preciation which the funds have experienced, the price of land 
has maintained itself above the average of former wars, and 
equal to the price in times of peace ; very little indeed below the 
unexampled state of a few years preceding the war, 

I am aware that no argutnent is required to demonstrate the 
necessity of great exertion in the circumstances in which we 
:are now placed. You have already expressed your opinioi^ of 
that necessity, and have shewn your readiness to employ our 
resources. All. then that is wanting is judgment and discrinaina- 
iion in the mode of calling them into action. U there he an/ 
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chance of din^i^sbing the cs^utal of (tie funded debt, whi^his 
the only pressure by which our efforts are embarrassed, the oiea- 
aure, by which it is to be effected, is founded upon clear and 
substantial principles of policy. This is a principle upon which 
the house has acted in the course of the present session. Upon 
this principle you fek the expediency of making an extraordinary 
exertion to raise, within the year, a considerable part of tbd 
supplies. It is a further satisfaction for us to know, that the energy 
. ef the measure has been fully proved;, that though difficult in de-' 
tail, though encountered^by considerable opposition on itsappear-> 
ance, and many obstacles in its progress, its advantages have beeiv 
xecognised by the country. Though necessary to qualify it by many 
Hiodificatioos, which diminished the full effect it was intended tp 
kave,yet the voluntary zeal of the country has borne testimony to 
the principle; aitd this contributions' with which the patriotism of 
individuals has come forward for the public defence, furbishes thei 
best proof, that in tbi^ measure, the legislature was in unisoq 
with tbefientimenta of the people. From what 1 have heard, the 
ci^ectiQB to the measure of incnsasing the assessed taxes ha% 
been, that it dtdiMbt go far enough ; and commercial men have 
declared, that it oid aot embrace sufficiently that species of pre^ 
perty of which they are possessed. Whatever may be Uie dcci<^ 
aioti of the house, as to the principle of the plan which I am about 
He propose, I am sure that any measures which> tend to give effact 
to the same object, which will combine an annual saving whb 
ether collateral advantages, w)iich, without imposin'g any new 
burdens upon the public, will be attended with considerable be-< 
aefit to the nation as well as iudividuals, cannot fail to be re<: 
«seived with the highest favour by this house, and to secure the 
approbation of the country. 

In stating the principle upon which the plan proceeds, I am ^ 
aware that I have claimed a great deal of merit to the measure : 
in this, however, I claim none from the proposal. The principle 
itself possesses that recoqiraendation which usually belongs to 
fipod principles,, that it is so simple that the advantages which 
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mre produced by its effects do not necessarllj suppose a great 
share of merit in the proposer. 

The amount of the present land-tax is about 2,000^000/, This 
sum has been annually granted by parliament for a century past, 
and has been levied at the same rate in different districts. The 
repartition which was originally made has continued so long, and 
the sum of 4^. in the pound for so considerable a period has ne- 
ver been exceeded, that it will be readily acknowleidged that 
this sum ought not to be diminished, at least till many other bur** 
dens which w^igh more heavily upon thie public have been taken 
Qff. Taking this state then as that upon which the present laud* 
tax is raised, it is proposed, by changing the security of a jMirt 
of the funded capital into landed security, to cover the two mili. 
lions of existing land-tax by two millions four hundred thousand 
of dividends. By this measure it is evident that, upon the sup^ 
position that the whole of the land-tax were to be redeemed, the 
public would gain 400,000/. The terms upon which the purchase 
is intended to be jnade, while they produce this benefit to the 
public, will present that advantage to the land owners, which 
vill render it eligible for them to redeem, and tempt them to give 
full e£fect to the measure. Eighty millions would thus be taken 
out of the market, and the public credit, reUeved by so great a 
pressure, would be proporlionably strengthened. Having stated 
this brief outline, I shall advert to a few of the objections against 
the measure, which have yet come to my knowledge. 

It is obvious that the first step necessarily involved in the 
measure is to render the present land-tax perpetual, universally 
redeemable, and, where not redeemed, always subject to redemp«L 
tion according to certain regulations. There is one objectioi^ 
vvhich at once suggests itself, and to > which a very satisfactory, 
^nswiBr occurs, i mean the objectiop that may be made on con- 
stitutional grounds. It may be said that, to render a grant 
which is now annual, perpetual, is to remove the constitutional 
phecks of parliament over the pubtic expense, and to render per? 
p^^i^al i^h^t is ppw vpled s^s an annual siip^ly. I do'i)Q(d^^ 
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that the adoption of the present measure would create some a1« 
ieration, but the objection upon the constitutional ground is very 
easily removed^ Nothing can be more easy than to place under 
tlie annual controul of parliament funds that are at present per* 
manenty equivalent to those which are taken away by this mea- 
sure. Certain branches of the consolidated fund may be made 
Annual, even to a greater amount than two millions of land-tax. 
This would answer evety purpose of constitutional controul. 
Ministers would not then have it in their power, to apply money 
without consent of parliament more than before. It is my inten- 
tion, therefore, to move a particular resolution tcx obviate this 
objection. Such funds as parliament may judge most expedient 
lor the purpose of controul may be selected and submitted to 
annual vote in the same manner as the land-tax, and instead of 
two millions, the sum may be augmented to the full amount of the 
dividends which will be taken out of the market. Parliament 
will thus have the annual controul of 2,400,000/. By this means 
it will so happen that the constitutional check of this house will 
ibr some y^rs be more, and never will be less, than it was before. 

Another objection urged by some is, that from the present re* 
partition to pierpetuate the existing land-tax would be to perpe- 
tuate an inequality which is so great as to form no inconsiderable 
abuse. They say, that if the tax were equalized, they would 
have no objection to render it perpetual. Let us consider this 
objection more closely and attentively. Since the revolution, 
especially during the latter part which has succeeded, it has ne- 
ver been in contemplation to equalize the land-tax by a new re- 
partition according to the real amount of property, and the ability 
of different districts. We know that in this house, though the 
vote for the land-tax had the undoubted right to adopt a new 
repartition, no such proposition was ever made. With the ex- 
perience of a century before us, then, if we have seen no such 
attempt ever made, is it more likely that it would be corrected 
even were the vote to be annual, than if the grant were made 
perpetual ? 

I do ;iot now argue whether it would have been right to reyisd 
P 4 
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the repartition at present established. I am ready to admit Uiat 
I consider it to have been an original defect of the present plan oC 
repartition, that no periodical revision was fixed. I think that 
it would have been wise to have made such a provision, and that 
it would have been happy for the country had it been done. Twa 
important guards would be necessary ; to prevent the inequality^ 
from being too great, and at the sanie time not to discourage im- 
provement. That prmcipje, however, not being at first recog* 
nised, and property having been since transferred without any at- 
tention to it, would it now be wise, just, or popular, to make a 
new valuation I I think not. If so many years experience haa 
shewn that no inclination to establish a different repartition pre- 
Tailed, ought we to allow much weight to the objection^ Uuit to 
perpetuate the tax would be to perpetuate the inequality i 

I have likewise heard, that it has been ob^ted that this very 
measure would tend to introduce an equal repartition. Itoagbl; 
not to be expects that these opposite objections will come frooa 
the same quarter, and th^t a grievance will be felt both ways. It 
does happen, however, that the sarnie mind embraces opposiC^ 
and tx>ntradictory objections. Those who are determined tQ ob* 
ject to every thing, may continue to bring forward in a regular 
opposition arguments against a measure which do not proceed 
upon the same principle. Ou the present Occasion, however^ I 
do not expect that this, mode qf attiack will be employed ; at least 
I do not anticipate such a mode of opposition from any of those 
1 now see before me. The question, then, is» does the present 
measure give any new facility for the introduction of a general 
land-tax i If the measure did give any new facility for employing 
the substantial resources of the country, and. deriving additional 
means of strength without distressing the people, I should ba 
more disposed to claim it as a recommendation, th^tn to consider 
it «iS a defect. In times like the present, whatever supplies us 
with the means of calling into action the real resources of the 
country, and giving new energy to the contest we miuntam^ 
would deserve the cordial support of every man who is a friend 
to the happiness and prosperity of the country, ^nd iu apartici:!? 
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lar manner of tbose \j^bo ivoutd be the greatest sufferers, if the 
faofitite designs o( tlie enemy \^ere to saraeed. 

Tbe measure to be proposed to you, however, possesses no 
such recomniendation. It leaves the question of a more equal 
repartition of the land-tax p^e^i8ely where it found it* Parlia- 
ment now has the undoubted right to raise more than four shil- 
lings in the pound on tbe land ; and what greater authority would 
it acquire were the present redeemed ? If the whole were to be 
redeemed, for it would be scnguine to suppose that the whole 
will befedeenied within a few years by the owners, the only thing 
necessary to be provided as expressly as any legislative provision 
can guard, is, that if ever a new land-tax is imposed, it shall not 
be imposed upon those who have redeemed in any different pro- 
portion from thai on those who have not redeemed. It would 
be necessary to provide that tbe amount of what may |iave been 
redeemed should be deducted from any new impost. It appears 
to rm that such a provision would secure those who shall take the 
benefit of redemption as much from any additional charge in 
iuttire on that account, ^s those who bad not bought up theii* 
land-tax at all. This, then, appears a sufficient answer to thel 
. general objections which have been suggested against the mea^* 
sufe. As ^o the various details which it embraces, it would be 
idle to enter into any minute di^ussion of them, till the com- 
mittee has had further time to take them into mature con<« 
sideration. 

There is one objection, however, which is partly connected 
with the detail of the measure, and partly applies as a general 
el^ection. This regards the option to be given in the second in- 
stance to become a purchaser of the tax, provided the owner 
hiitaself should be unwilling or unable to buy. Cases may occur 
in which the proprietor finds it inconvenient to make the'ad- 
Tances necessary for the redemption. Great pains, however, 
have been taken to lighten this inconvenience. Every attention 
has been paid to give the landholder all the advantages con- 
sistent with the ultimate success of the scheme. It is of infinite 
importance to gain daring the war every benefit which the 
loeasure is calculattd to e&rd; it i« of the utmost impor* 
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tance to secure that assistaoce to credit, wbich will supply 
us with th^ means of that resistance which our independence, our 
property, and our happiness calls upon us to tnake. For this 
reason the landholder ought to have no uulimited and exclusive 
privilege in tlie purchase of his tax, though the terms will be 
such as to render it highly beneficial for him to become thepar* 
chaser himself. To enable him to. take the benefit held out to 
him, every facility will be given him for raising money, and even 
should he lose the first opportunity of purchase, the redemption 
of the tax will not be hopeless. A period should be fixed at 
which be shall have the liberty to i^deem, though, on his refusal, 
a third party in the first instance has become the purchaser. 

Such ar^ the views upon which tl^e plan is (bunded. As to 
the t^ms upon which the purchase is to be made, 1 shall explaio 
them very shortly. T.aymeut of the redemption will not bede-* 
manded in njoney, but will be received in transfer of stock to 
tlie commissioners for liquidating the national debt. This mode 
has the advantage of accommodating itself to the fiuctuation of 
stock, and each transaction liquidates itself. The present price 
of three per cents, being about 50, affords an interest to pur* 
chasers of six percent. At this rate stock sells at from ] 6 to 17 
years' purchase, and the tax will be sold at 20 years' purchase. 
Every pound of apniial tax, therefore, will be equal to 40/. ca- 
pital stock* Should stocks rise to 75 the purchai^e will he 30 
years, and the rate of purchase will thus vary one .year with 
every variation of two and a half per cent, in the price of stock. 
From this statement of the comparative purchase of the stock 
and tax, it is evident that the public gains one- fifth of the pur* 
chase by the transfer of stock, 

A$ far as the landholder is concerned, the question then is, 
whether 20 years' purchase will present a sufficient* inducement 
Xo redeem, and whethor 20 years be a sufficient advantage for 
what he parts with at 17 years* purchase. This rests wholly 
upon the supposed difference between landed and funded secu* 
rity. Landed property in general throughout the kingdom sells 
at from 23 to 30 years' purchase; funded at present from l6 to 
)r» We are giving landed security /or funded, and at the rate of 
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SO years' purchase. At this rs^te the share of advantage to the 
public i$ small, to the individual it is very considerable, if the- 
advantage purchased is considered of the same description as 
landed property. I do not say, however, that it is exactly of 
the same description as landed property; they are to bedistin* 
guisbed by their respective advantages and disadvantages. The 
benefit to the purchaser by redemption is less valuable than 
landed property in this respect; it is dry and unimprovable pqs* 
session. Land, however, is improvable, and it sells not only 
on iis present value, but on the calculation of progressive im- 
provement and speculative advantage. Other temptations to 
tlie purchase of land are command, influence, amusement, plea** 
sure, occupation, according to the temper and disposition of the 
purchaser. It cannot be said, however, that the, purchase of 
this b^ne^t is rendered more valuable by any of t(iese advantages. 
It should be recollected at the same time, that the purchase of 
the tax, if not absolutely the acquisition of enjoyment — if not 
a freedom from vexation, is freedom from something which a 
man j^ropld wish to be without. It has this advaht^e too, that 
if not. susceptible of improvement, it is attended with no risk* 
The purchaser is exempted from the care of management anil 
the trouble of collection, and taking all the advantc^es and di&t 
advantages together, it may be considered .as a purchase of a 
very desirable pature. While the owner is thus induced to be« 
come the purchaser, the public, as we have seen, derives a very 
considerable benefit from the transaction. 

The next part of the plan is to give a facility to the possessor 
of land also to become a purchaser, Jor this purpose it is in- 
tended to give the tenant for life or in tail, the same power to 
raise the money by burdening the property as proprietor in fee, 
provided, however, that the money so raised shall be strictly 
applied to the purchase of the tax. It is even intended to allow 
tbem to give a rent charge upon the property to the amount if 
convenient, to increase tlie facility of the possessor becoming the 
purchaser. It is. likewise proposed to give tlie proprietors of 
$ettl^0 estates power to sell sgch ^ portion of the estate as ffbali 
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enable them to pay off the purchase of the tax, proyiding that the 
money shall be strictly applied for that purpose* 

Giving these facilities to the possessor to become the pur* 
chafer in the first kstance, it appears necessary ta fix a certaio 
peripd, after wHich, if they decline, third parties niay buy.' To 
these the terms shall be the same as to the owners. Landholders^ 
however, are to have this superior advantage, that ive years 
shall be allowed for the payment of the instalments. At the 
same tinie, however, if they shall avail themselves of this indul* 
gence, they shall pay interest on the instalments, in order to 
compensate to the public for the non*extinction at this period of 
the purchase. Purchasers, not owners, are to pay up their in- 
stalments within one year. 

It is necessary, therefore, in order to call tbe^ means of re- 
source thus furnished into action, to take third parties where the 
landlords decline. That the situation of such third parties may 
not be too precarious, and that they may not be too easily divest- 
ed of the property they have acquired, some provisions must bo 
adopted by which they may be secured, and at the same time the 
power of redemption preserved to the original owner. Itja difficult 
exactly to say what medium will balance the right to be given to 
these two parties, which will present to the monied men the tempta- 
^on to buy, and reserve to the owner the power of redemption. The 
monied man must be induced to purchase by the difference which 
he supposes to exist between funded and landed property. This 
difference is greater or less according as the times are critical or 
tranquil. Land does not vary in time of war in the same pro* 
portion as funded property. Those who make a distinction in the 
value of land, do it upon its being less liable to fluctuation, and iiot 
upon any circumstance affecting the permanent value of stock. 
If then a third person shall purchcise, the owner shall not be at 
liberty to redeem till a period arrives when the monied man shall 
be willing to return his money into stock, and the landholder 
shall have the means of raising money Ibr'his redemption. This 
period will be at the happy moment when, having surmoaoCed 
fhe difficulties vtiih which vtp have to struggle) fiad triumphed 
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in die contest m which we are ei^aged, the consoHdated fond 
shall havB attained its maximum^ and being no longer allowed 
to aceumalate at compound interest, the dividends shall be laade, 
i^plical^ by parliament. This will be when the consolidated 
fond shall be 4,^^0(1,000/. Supposing tfien that by the exertions 
which we have made, and continue to make^ we should gd 
through the di&ulties we have to encounter^ and pass with suc- 
loe^s tbrongh this crisis of our fate, when tibe public debt shall 
-he met by the consolidated fund there must be an end of all 
doubt of public credit; there must be an end of a]l question of 
national «ecurit^e6, of all distinction between landed and funded 
^operty. — That moment, then, when least discouraging for the 
monied roan to revert to the funded security, shall be fixed for 
the owner to avail himself of that redemption which cin:um<» 
stances had at first made impossible. 1( not redeemed within a 
given time, however, it becomes material to render the property 
pe]^manent with the purchaser, to the exclusion of the owner. 
Three years, then, after the expiring of the ten years, at the 
close of which the power of redemption is permitted to the owner, 
seems to be a fair extension of the privilege. It would give to 
the owner an opportunity to purchase, of which, from his cir- 
cumstances, he was unable to avail himself on the first offer. — • 
It will give him time for preparation for domestic arrangements, 
and for raising the necessary funds. Thus no party will have 
reason to complain of his situation. Provisions are made to se- 
cure to each the advantages which he will he most likely to 
prefer. 

In the transaction the situation of the monied man is precisely 
ihis. During a period of difficulty and danger, he has got a 
landed security instead of that of the funds. This case, however, 
will require two regulations ; first, that if any person, not the 
owner, has purchased by the transferring of an annuity, he shall 
be paid the same quantity of stock upon the redemption, which 
he had transferred without regard to the price of such stock. 
Thus, supposing he had transferred to the public in payment 
when stock was at 50, and in the interval it should rise to 75, 
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move the first resolution ; but perhaps the eoniinlttee would wish 
to hear a statement of the heads ot the resolutions. 

The first resolution declares that the land-tax should be ren- 
dered perpetual, subject to certain modes of restriction, regula- 
tion, and redemption. 

The second provides for the appointment of commissioBers to 
sell the land-tax upon the terms and at the rate I have already 
stated. 

The third gives power and preference to the owners of laod to 
purchase the land-tax according to tlie nature of the interest 
they have in the estate, whether a fee or otherwise, sind that in 
the event of the person in possession declining to purchase,' the 
next in succession, or the person in remainder may do so. And 
that any third person may n>ake such a purchase for the 
owner, &c. 

The fourth gives power to owners to sell part of their estates, 
or raise money by way of rent-charge to enable them to pur- 
chase the ,tax. 

The fifth gives power to third persons, the owner of the land 
having declined it for a given period, to purchase the tax. 

The sixth describes the mode in which the payment shall be 
made. 

The seventh regulates the power of the collectors in receiving 
the money. 

The eighth limits the time during which the power of redemp- 
tion shall continue. 

The ninth imposes a penalty on those who purchase and do not 
make good the payment of their instalments. 

The tenth provides that if any assessment which shall continue 
to be charged shall be found to exceed 4«. in the pound on tbe 
annual value of the messuages, &€. an abatement sliall be made. 

Tbe eleventh prescribes in what manner a roister shall be 
kept for entering proceedings under this plan. 

Tbe twelfth provides that when the whole land-tax shall be 
brought up, the assessment shali cease. 
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the tbirteentb transfers tbe business of the commissloneris, a{i« 
J]lbitit6d to carry into effect the plan for the reduction of tbe na« 
tional debt. 

The fourteenth provides^ that in case eay additional land tax 
sboiild be imposed, it sbali not operate heavier on those who 
bave porcliasisd tbe former tax than on othei^. 

The fifteenth contains an account of the sum of 1,400,000/* 
which it is intended to produce annually. 

This is tbe proper statement of the heads of the resolutions 
which I propose to be discussed hereafter; but if any gentleman 
has any thing to offer now, I should be glad to hear him. 

After some discussion of the measure^ tlie cbalrtnan reported progress^ and 
the committee was ordered to sit again on Wednesday. 



. Jpril 0,0,1799. 

A nesiagift frdm his Majestj was brought down by Mr. Secretary t^tmdns, 
nn4 read from the chair as follows : 

« GEORGE R. 

* His Majesty thinks it proper to acquaint the Hoase of Cdmmonsi that 
Ih»m V&HOQS advices received by his Majesty, it appears that tbe preparations 
for th^ embarkation of troops and warlike stores^ ar^ now carried On with 
consideri^bt6 Und in^reatin^ sbtivity in th6 ports of Pranee^ Flanders, an& 
Holland, with the avowed design of attempting the invasion o^ his Mi^esty'Si 
dominions, and that in this design the enemy is encouraged by tbe corre»> 
potidence and communication of traitorous and disaffected persons and* so- 
cieties df these kingdoms. His Majesty places the firmest reliance, under Di- 
vine Providence, on the bravery of his fleets a^d armies, and on tbe 2ealj 
public sphit, And unshaken courage of his faithful people, already nSanllesteS 
(n the vdluntary exertions of all ranks of his Majesty's subjects M* ilic general 
defdnce, and more than ever necessary at a moment wh^n they iifi callei 
ttponto contend for the preservation of all that is dear to them. 

'* His Majesty, in pursuance of the act passed in the la A session of (>arlia* 
meni, for raising & provisional force of cavalry, hat thought it right to give 
directiofls, that the said cavalry should be drawn out and embodied^ and it 
1b atso his Majesty^s intention, to order the part not yet emlio'died of tHe-a^g« 

rot. ixi, T 
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mentation made to the militia, under the acts of last session, to be fiprUnrith 
drawn out and embodied, in pursnance of his Majesty's communications al- 
ready made to the House of Commons on this subject. 

" His Majesty feets it incambent on him to make the fullest' use of the ex- 
.'tensivt means already proTided by the wisdom of pariiament for the national 
« dofisnee. But h« feela it at-the same timej uiider circamstaaces which he has 
stated, indispensably necessary to recommend it to the Hooae of ComoMHM, to 
consider without delay of such farther measures as may enable his Majesty to 
defeat the wicked machinations of disaffected persons within these realms, and 
to guard against the designs of the enemy, either abroad or at home. 

" G. R." 

Mr.Dundas then moved an address of thanks to his Majesty in thelangnagc 
of the message, which was seconded by Mr. Pitt. 

After Mr. Sheridan had spoken in warm approbation of the address, andb 
atone and language calculated to aiiinate the exertions of the coontry at this 
important crisisj 

Mb. Pitt rose to reply ; 

Being so well satisfied with certain parts of the speech of tbe 
honourable gentleman ^ho has just spoken; admiring, as I do, 
in common with the rest of the house, the enei^gy, the vigour, 
the manliness and eloquence, which were displayed in ^t 
speech, I should be extremely unwilling to take notice of other 
parts of it in which we differ ; but I beg it to be understood, it 
IS because I do think unanimity valuable upon the present occa- 
sion, and at this moment, in this house, that I shall abstain 
from comments upon parts of that speecb> to which I cannot 
assent. I had much rather express satisfaction at the present 
o|Hnion of the honourable gentleman, from whatever ground it 
has arisen, that his opinion has been changed with respect to 
the conduct, which this country ought to observe with regard to 
France ; I am glad tiiat'he now at least agrees with us in the ne- 
cessity of resisting the arms of France, and in .calling oneveiy 
man to join in that resistance.**! say, I had rather do so than 
enter into the discussion of other points in which I difier from 
that honourable gentleman. I will not suffer myself to follow 
him over many of the various topics which he has introduced to- 
sight. The merit of his disinterestedness I do not mean to de- 
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tract from, because be has candidly stated^ that while he gives 
his assistance to us in the present crisis, he does not approve of 
any part of our conduct which he has formerly ceosured, I 
therefore receive his aid now, as 1 am confident he intended it 
to be received, as a testimony oJF his public spirit. I am more 
convinced now than ever that that which now animates the zeal^ 
calls forth the. ardour, and occasions the display of the elo- 
quence of that houourable gentleman, is owing to the conduct 
of France ; that which now produces un&nimity in this house 
and in this country is nothing more than a display of those prin- 
ciples, n developemerit of that character, which 'belonged ori- 
ginally to the French revolution— an event which, for a while, 
unfortunately had the countenance of that honourable gentle* 
man,, but which was then resisted by the nation at large ; a re- 
sistance which, if not made earlier than the period of the ho- 
ix>n.rable gentleman's conviction of its propriety, would have 
been too late: even unanimity itself would then have been use* 
less, and the honourable gentleman would have been left with* 
out a place for the display of his abilities in this house. I must 
also say, tb^t although I do hot wish to detract from his talents ; 
although I admire his eloquence, and revere the whdom of 
some part of his conduct this night ; although I rejoice in the 
UQ^imity which we are likely to have upon this occasion, yet it 
ia jQot to tl)6 wisdom, or to the splendid display of talents, or to 
the animated zeal of an individual, that we are to look for 
safety ; it ,can only be considered as giving aid to the efforts of 
xaiUions acting under the clearest necessity. That honoorable 
gentleman, therefore, will not think I should depreciate him, 
<>r any other individual, if I said it was adding but little 
to the efforts of a nation nearly unanimous before; a nation 
which did not want that honourable gentleman to tell them, 
they are contending for liberty, for order, for property, for ho- 
nour, for law, for religion, and even for existence. They would 
have been happy to have had him contending with then^ from 
tb^ CQffloaencement of this contest ; they would, however, have 
been able to have gone on without him. While 1 say this, let 

T 2 
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se pvt tbmt i^tkttaa the praise and thauks Aat are due ta 
Uro for setting tbe example he has done ; for, be it recolleeted, 
lie has set aa example of unaaimity in this house fot oppoong 
the common enemy ; let us allow the credit that is due to bim ; 
hut let OS not. do such injastice to the seal and the enei^y of the 
couatry as to doobt, that England was as secore before this ana-* 
ntmity as it is now, and as I trust it will be after it. 

On the subject of Irriand, the honourable gentleman says he 
will make a motion on some future day. I will venture to say, 
tbat when that subject comes to be discussed^ if Ireland forms 
now part of the weakness, instead of the strength, of theBritkh 
empire, it is because those very French principles, tbe fatal in* 
fiuence of which that honourable gentleman has stated (p-ni^t, 
in a strain of energy and captivating eloquence which I will not 
weaken by attempting to repeat his words-^it is owing, I say, 
to thcese French principles, which found their way into that 
kingdom, where the arts of deception, from various catises, are 
more easily practised^ and are more successful than in this, t 
will therefore S£^, that with every desire, with ev^ry wish, to 
see adopted a system of conciliation with Ireland, when thai 
may be practicable, I must tell him, thai if he means by a pe^ut^ 
with Ireland, peace with those v^ho are devoted to the French, 
I think tbat would- be as mean a ci^ituiatieia} as that which 
he described with respect to our submitting to a foreign yoloer 
I say, you may as well expect peace with a French army at fte 
gates of London, as peace with the jaooUns in Ireland. 

If I doubted any thing on the sutject of French mnbition, 
which was introduced by that honourable gentlemain, it waai 
apon the reserve which he made for treating with Uie Frendh' 
after an mvasion. I know no situation which ean justify a na^ 
tion of fiieemeti under any circumstances, in making a tndaty. of 
capitulation, or surrender of liberty and ind^ndence to the 
msroy of the enemy ; and it is a sentiment in the heart of every 
Englishman, a law beyond any statute, tha^ it would be hi^ 
treason for this country to treat with Fraocei While a ^ngle 
xeg^meot of French forces remained in England.- I mast nffHj 
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tbe nunc feriibgs Mid the same s^timeate with regard t* 
Iielaad* 

And »ow, fts t^ the o»)y other point which I intend to notice 
io the 9pe«K^ of the honourable gentleman, \ mean die state of 
• conspiracy in thia country ; he has said, that mnefa might be 
known to goveMiment wMch is not known to hint. I know that 
mueb is known to government which cannot be known to him 
upon ^at aubf^set. I know U^t the cottstfy at large is sensible) 
that th€:Fe is a body of men, tooeonsiderablein« number and ac^ 
tivity for government to pass by them unnoticed \ men who are 
going on with the dariog purpose of corresponding with the 
French, for establishing a spirit of republicanism in this couiUry^ 
under the auspices of a foreign force* This is supported by the 
couduct of our enemies ; we can see nothing dL the. proceedings 
of our enemies ; we can see none of the speediea o{ their leadefS( 
in which it isnot attempted to aatmate the Fnnch people to ia^ada 
this cotintry ; no temptation to make their armies embark ; no 
endeavour to prevail upon their scanty marine to try their feeble' 
efibrts, that is not followed up with the hope of success, by 
the co-operation of traitors in tbis country. 1 think, therefoxe, 
I may venture to say* that when the erown does state by a meccf 
«ige, that the information is received of the existence of such a 
design, we ought to be prepared in the best manner possible. 
. When we know that the enemy are forrping a plan to invade 
this country ; when we kixow that in former times, on such 
communications from the throne, our ancestors, without inves- 
tigation, had recourse to the measure of enabling his'Majesty to 
secure and detsun those who are suspected of conspiring against 
his governmeut, I say, we sliou Id be wanting to ourselves,, if we 
hesitated in adopting the measure to which the honourable gentle- 
man alluded, seemingly witli a dislike, in one part of his speech, 
but wiiich I hope this house will give effect to before we separate 
this night. It was my intention to have moved for that law 
immediately after disposing of the address; but that having 
ifuggested itself elsewhere, we 'may be enabled to give it the 
Corce of la\(r more speechly. 1 liope tile interval will not be a 

t3 
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gveat maoy minutes before we see that measure baa teoeived the 
saoction of another house of legislature. It is a measum thai 
becomes necessary on grounds intimately iconnected wi(b the 
subject now before us, I am very glad there is now no difference 
pf opinion upon the main question ; the union of this house is 
ver^idesirable upon this point ; and therefore, although I may 
protest against some of the doctrines of the honourable g^tle* 
inan who spoke last, I am unwilling to dwell upon the points (H» 
which we differ, because | am unwilUng to disturb their una* 
pimity. 

The question upon the address was immediately put and agreed to nemime 
cmtrudicente. 



A message ft'om fhe Lords sbortly afterwards informed the House that thtk 
Lordships had passed a bill, intituled, *' an act to empower his Majesty to secure 
and detain such persons as he may suspect to be conspiring against his pefson 
imd government." 
On Mr. Dundas' moving " that this hill be now read a first time/' 
Mr. Sheridan declared, l\e was so tenacious of tlie liberty of the subject, 
and so unwilling to assent to any infringement upon it, that, until better 
j>roofs were given of the necessity of the measure than the minister's assettioiii, 
lie must n^eet the present motion with his decided negative. 

Mr. Pitt said, that with regard to the existence of a con- 
piracy, what he had said had been misrepresented by the bo^ 
nourable gentleman * who spoke last. It bad been stated, as if 
he had conveyed an idea, that nothing was to be found in this 
country but loyalty. and attachment tp government. That hy- 
alty, indeed, he was happy to think was general; but so far was 
he froti) stating it to be unanimous, that, on the contrary, be 
stated expressly, that although a large portion were favourable 
to government, there were^ nevertheless^ a description of per- 
sons too considerable, both in number and activity,' to be passed 
by unnoticed, whose conduct was opposite to the genei:al sense 
of this nation. Was it then to be contended, that, because these 
circumstances were so plain as to call forth the zeal of alwp^t 

♦ Mr. Shejidaq, 
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ewry man in the country, except its enemies, therefore we 
were to talce no precaution whatever for our own safety ? The 
honourable gentleman said, there was a period when we our- 
selves did not think it necessary to take this precaution, without 
laying before parliament different evidence from that which it 
before it now. There was, indeed, a time when evil disposed 
persons were active, and when there were insurrections and dif» 
§ca)tie8 to be overcome, and danger to be avoided. 

Bot would the honourable gentleman undertake to say, that 
flie preparations made by the enemy for a descent upon this 
country, were at any other period during the war ever so ripe, 
so extensive, and so truly alarming as at the present crisis ? He 
would hardly risk so ill-founded an assertion. France had, in 
the former part of the contest, been totally engaged in her con- 
thiental wars ; the poweiful confederacy which had been formed 
ftgamst her, kept her troops in constant action, and employed 
every means and every resource to which she could resort. She 
was so completely occupied as to render every hostile design 
against us ridiculous, and every attem'pt perfectly nugatory. 
We were well aware of the weakness of her means, with respect 
to tfae execution of any project of invasion against us, though 
we were at the same time fully satisfied of her destructive views, 
and her wishes to annihilate us as an independent nation. Situ* 
ated and involved as she was then, we had less to apprehend 
from any attempts which, in the heat of inordinate ambition, 
and urged on by intemperate revenge, she might madly be in- 
duced to make, for the purpose of destroying our political and 
civil liberty, our religious bles^gs, and our commercial pros- 
perity* But the case was now extremely different. 

The French government, freed from the perplexities and 
struggles in which it had been involved by the military exertions 
of the continental powers, was at liberty to employ its troops di- 
rectly against us, and centered all its hopes in attacking this na- 
tion, which had so gloriously opposed the torrent of general 
anarchy, and manfully continued the contest vigprously, success- 
fully! and alone, against all the force, and against all the arta 

X4 
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C^isd iDachma^ioiiii Msihigh i% could emp^. The fqn^e it |^ U\'. 
th«rto 9mp]oje4 b^ b^% defeated witji^ disgrace and thaxm ; aad 
the ba^e u^dfif^UQil3g,ln|||:biuatioDs with which it worked, tq 
diffuse disaffection, and prppagatetb^ doctariim of Sfuucl^* k^ 
^e he^rt of (he poaotry, would, he truste4, he ^p^^dily m^ 
supcessfuUy co^juteracted. If he i^.aated aoj other, evideoo^ ta 
shew the 4ece$si|;y. of the ix^terfereoce pf parlia^n^t, to ioViCsttlK^ 
executive go verjjiinpQt w^ththepowfr stated in, ^)^ bill, l^eLWouIiJ 
inake usf of no o.the^ to r^i^o^^fxxemi^ it than the pi;oo^t sfui , 
spontaneous offer which the honoj^irabl^ g^utl^maiihad. nuv^ yt^ 
the l)eginning pf the debate, |o joio in the most effectual npiju* * 
ner in prpmptiug tbe ^alqus and spirited unanimity of the wl^49^ 
body of thepeople^ in their ^xertiopa to. si^i^ from the^i&ai^v, 
city of an unprincipl,ed, plundering, and lawless invi^i^ tbe pa»» • 
sessiop of every object that wa« triply dear to 1^em« But w^ 
t^ere any thing, he would aa]^, that coulfl produce unai^^l^ in. 
f^i gTfiaUix degree, aj)d secure %hp va^t benefits naturalljr lei^Jtii^ 
from the gre^ and h^ppy co-(>^ratioi;i of a)l wcll-dii^sed pcsH 
sons, jointly e^rting themselves u^tl^ one hj^^rt ap^ witb qm> 
hand for the p:re$ervatioi^ of their ootosti vaJvab}e rights, th^ 
the adoption of the present ipe^ur^q, lyhich ^fi^nt ta di^^ 
disaffected apd da^geroqsi men from dpsfj^oying, by oj^ acta pC 
violence, and insidious arts, that unanimity on. which theiiono^r 
a^le gentlenian had laid suQb str^s for effecting the s^yatUm oC- 
the country. ?. Howr, the^-ejore, th^ honourable gentlen^anTs gib* - 
jections could be fairly reconciled with the animating and ptftrir 
otic pm&ssjions which he bad in^de, and which, in fapW d^l)i|X|. 
so much honour, he could not help ssiying he wa^ atalo^ to- - 
determine* 

The honourable- gentleman did feel^ from the natural- effusion 
pf the warmth and impassioned sentimeots of patriotism wfaicli. 
he hud deUvered, that the zealous co-operation, of every.indiyir 
du^l was required at this important crisis in tb^ cpfiuaoa^^ 
fqnce; and^surel^y/he would not, upon.ms^nre.re^eptio^ «)9a|(i^* 
that most desirables end^ by bis opposition to %biU whiph dire^dy. 
ff^^t to invigorate the public Q^nd, £|iid tp fj^npi^ thi^ ^^tivs. 
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sad kisinifttft^ ooUhi of m^a of «11 partiot aa4 of all de8C»ri(H 
<ioii$, by freeifig them from Um fppreheij^oiis «od diwuay ^ 
^cb tbey were $«ble9 by sofm^ toon tainted viik fm4^p^ 
lu>|tU9 to tlie ooo^titutioD, and, iodeed, bent on the 4^^u«|lpi| 
^ ity to revvua at ^rge, in iseedioess to ooi^rive end cany ietq 
fx e ca t aop thdr hprriid projects. So faf^ therefore^ wa# ^he biM 
from being objectioaable, that it, on the contrary, promoted* ift 
the most efifsctual way, t^ chief object whipb the honour?Me 
gentleman had at heart The ho^oi^r^Ie ^Dttemaa had, in tl!^ 
first stage of the debate, acted honourably, and it was eamestlj^ 
to be hoped that he would follow up thai conduct by acting opn^ 
W^tly, But was it consistent yirith that vigil^ice and with, th^ 
qurit of precaution, which the hpQporable gentlen^n bad 89^ 
IstrfOqously r^com^en^ to the hpusp and tp the coui^try, firsts 
tf> let us suffer the invasion to take pkw?e, and then proceed ta 
suspend the Habeas Corput act ? In other words, we were to ba 
i;iQcoo)iiipnly vigilai^t and cautapua ^hen the enea\y had. ooce obt 
tained a footing in tlpe country; apd ^t the mon^^nt when w^ 
isese threatened with the i^ost ipm^nent penl,, we w^e oulji 
!(hea( to. think of s^umg oomelifes against th^ dao^roi^s,^ an4 
^echi^Kt £>^I ^tiyity oC dQoiestiCj traitpra. 

Bu4 it %f aa «rg^ tbafc notgri^on a pix>pfB oiigh t to be furni^ied t^ 
Vvinee th^ ^puse to give theiir assent to the present meafux^ Ijl 
^«(er, t^ that, h^ w^mM, s^K» what was thp n^tui^e of tb^ proof« 
whieb appeaned ? The house had been told, on the authority of tba 
executive government, which no genileman could attempt to say ' 
would be lightly hazarded, that a strong spirit of disaffection 
prevailed both in this country and in Ireland. Yet, if that in- 
formj^tioii wii« not- deemed safiSpi^ntly sat^s^tony, b^ would 
mamtain, what he was completely satisfied could not be denied^ 
that the house and the public had been told so upon the testi* 
mony of the French themselves. Were gentlemen then to disbe* 
lieve all these authorities, and were they to give no cj^dit what-^' 
ever to the publications of the French government^ which had 
uniformly in almost every topic that related to the plau of ipva« 
sipn, held i>9it, as an encoufagement atod;aa g.SeKali^ to execate 
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it» that the most material assistance was to be e> 
exertions and co-operation of their agents and in 
Would the house act differently from the acknow 
of their ancestors, even for a considerable time 
expected danger, and not adopt salutary meai 
and general preservation, unless the peril was 
unavoidable ? Such a conduct would not only be 
mle of right, established and continued by the wi 
but ^ould be directly the reverse of that which 
ought to dictate. 

Taking the question, therefore, in every possibl 
he was sure that these grounds were sufficient to ii 
to agree to the preamble of the bill, which had bet 
from the house of lords. That there were men di: 
constitution of the country, and to his Majesty's g 
doubt could possibly exist ; for the preamble c 
proved in the most satisfactory manner by clear 
testimony, and the consequence followed of cours 
fore earnestly called upon the house, and the honoi 
man, in* a particular degree, whose conduct in the 
the debate was entitled to the most honourable co 
and whose consistency was on that principle so n 
solved in the present question, to agree to the bit 
suffer the enemy first to come here, and proceed a 
deliberate. 



The question for tbc first reading of the bill was carried op 

Ajes •. 183 

Noes 5 

and the bill was afterwards forwarded throngh all its stages, anc 
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Tms House having resolved itself into a Committee oC Ways and Meaii^ 
Mr. Hobartinthe chair, 
Ur. KttiMe, and tpok« to tbe foOowing efiea: 
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)e recollected that in November last^ wben I laid 
littee an outline of the probable amount of the 
ear, I stated it at the 6um of twenty-five mill!* 
t is a satisfaction to me to observe in the outset, 
nt which I shall now have the honour to sub- 
the former in so few points, the changes which 
1 in it are so intelligible, and the ci&uses by which 
)Ccasioned are so plain and obvious, that I shall 
necessity of trespassing long upon the time of 
The total amount of the supply which I am to 
>day, according to the most accurate estimate 
% 9d, and after six months have elapsed, notwith- 
t 7umstances which have called upon us to make 
expenditure, is 28,490,000/.; being an excess of 
Dns beyond the former calculation. This vari- 
ily be perceived, results in a great measure from 
rtions for our national defence,- which the state 
ns of the enemy, and the probability of their 
their designs in execution, have occasioned. I 
refore, to state, as shortly as I am able, the va* 
e taken place, and explain the articles in which 
\ rmerly gave are increased. 
^ f service which naturally occurs, is the navy. 
ite of this branch of expenditure, in Novem- 
of 12,538,000/. and the committee have re- 
tat head the sum of 910,000/. making a total 



3 of supply is the army, which the committee 
ntcd to 10,1 12,000/., and with the particulars 
of which I will iiv.. at present trouble them. It is, however, ne- 
cessary to observe, that several additions have been since made. 
Among these additions is the charge of 1 ,3 15,000/. for defraying 
the expense incurred by the supplementary militia, and 130,000/. 
for the provisional cavalry. Tliere is also a sum of 350,0004 
for the volunteer corps, I mean the expense incurred by the dif* 
fereoi volunteer cor^ps of infantry : and I have the happiness to 




Vfi9^rk, tb^t <lie My tfaMS rmsed amounts to qq !«« t^an 
40^000 nieiv The next article is that whAQh r^Utea ta the fer«ig* 
ijorp?, Wi «nake8 W expenditure of «26,Q00/. I forajerly datr 
-,^ that th^ extraordinairies iocwred ija 179? ^€r« I'Wy to 
amount to i^bout l,300,pOOZ., end thfy b^ye^only exceecM tW 
ffUQi by 6l,000/, The origiu^l eptiwale of the charge fer b«- 
xaciU w^ 400,p(MV.» to which I B»i^ ijpw a^ the fertber »• 
jcieflM of i%oj)POl; «iPd this a44At«)!«^ i?. e^ly voo4*»^ fon 
Jt MtwaUy arises from the expei^see iocurife4 i% coo^^veRce of 
the »djdi,t[ioneiJ tffoops wl^c^ it liae t^eias^ fow^A neffespftry lo keqi 
wfept>,a^d iaastaHieiof r§a,dines6 foir syctio%. Bi^ben^lHatist 
observei thattl»9^ debt so ci^e^ted would h^ive bemeqiiaUgr caus* 
^ in ano^hei: way, it w^i^Jdf h#»e been ^Vfm^ to inoteapen 
J^i^ c|Ujavteiring the troops, awt for tbo. forma^QH ^f taflaponij 
be^pagfcs ; apd the adventi^ea resulting from eaAplMpag it ha tka 
laai^ner i« M^iph it b^ beeoMd w^ Qa^H. be obff ieua to eveiy 
9Via wi^p cpQsidera ^e «^^ ^f t^ Qouutiry « as we are enablad 
\^ tjas^ means more elB^ctually ta cpucentca^ our iome^ and to 
jput ourselvas inM> ^ lapce capable situatipu of iopel]»i|g any sud* 
<Jea attack. Thtse,.Sir, aire tiie wJpwpteof tha articjses wUwh n? 
apei^t the fnny» wiob the^xiicepUo^Qr 700,.eOQL fovfutiira,«itra« 
ordinaries. The ext^aordinaries h bad formerly caletdatad at 
^i500fiOOL but I shall take tjieoa aow at d»5Q0^900£ These 
}tems> taken together, will give a total sun of I2,ja5790004 

The next head of service which presents itself is the ordnance, 
which, with a small, addition to what I slated in the month of 
November, amounts to the sum of 1,303,000/. * 

There are very fow addU4ons to be made to the chaise for 
miscellaneous articles, and the total of the sums appropriated 
to this branch may be taken at 682,0001. These, Sir, are the 
different additions which are to be made to the former estimate^ 
Avhich 1 had the honour of submitting to the committee. Theie 
are, besides, it is necessary for me to notk^e, one or two trifliag 
articles, but there appears on the whole an excess of:3v^4,000t 
beyond the sum stated in November ; hi that estimate, however, 
yte^ included an estimate of deficichcy of grantSi and whkh it 
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is now uonecessary to provide for from two material causes^ 
Therbank harbeen paid the sum of 500,000/. by the early pro-* 
duct of the land tax, vfhich otherwise would have gone to the 
oonsoHdated fund* Besides, in the distribution paper4t appears, 
that of the wiiole sum of money granted to the island of Grenada, 
150,000/. has not been sent, and therefore the deficiency will 
leave, tike gr^ss sum of 2^94,000/. as an excess. 

RECAFITUIATIOK. 

Navy -•.... ^.13,448,888 

Stated in November £, 12,538,888 
Added now - - - - 910,000 

Army 12,857,315 

Stated in November - 10,112,950 
Added now - - - 2,744,365 

Ordnance .-----^--.-- ♦ 1,303,580 
Stated in November - 1,291,038 
Added now • - - - i'i,542 

Miscellaoeous ---;.-•--... 6«0,(Jo& 

Stated in November - 673,000 
Added now ----- 7,608 \^ 

National Debt -.-•.„ 200,000 



I £. 28,490,391 

I am aw^re, however, that in this statement no provision is 
made for atiy e:^titerdihaiy expense which Aiay be Mceiisary in 
a eritia like the present, when the exteiit of out exertions iiiusti 
be l«gulaled by the tnagtiitude of the dat^er with which we are 
^realeoed, afid by the aspect which that danger fiaay assume, 
$h<mld the enemy persevere in their desperate designs of iiiva-^ 
^i<m. For the expense which, in such an emefgen&y, would be 
Required, we must provide as circumstances shall direct. We 
cioi 0tAf take care to coter by specific pfovisions those siim^ 
whi<\h £«e stated upon actual estictote. Mo circulation can ba 
atode of the expense which such an exig^cy, as that for which 
"^^ ought to prepare otinelv^ will occasion, tt xliust be gene* 
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rally provided, therefore, by a vote of credit, \9hich it may ekher 
exceed, or of which it may fall short, as the case may happen. 
What other precautions such a state of things may require, will 
be subject of future consideratiou. At present I propose OBly 
to make provision for the specific services which can be calcu- 
lated upon estimate, reserving till a future period the motion I 
shall have the hpnour of making for a vote of credit. Gentle- 
men may be desirous to know to what extent that vote of credit 
is intended to be. As far as I can at present form any judgoieDt 
upon the subject, two millions will be the sum proposed. 

Having stated the variations which circumstances have pro- 
duced in the supply, it remains for me to explain the alte- 
rations which have taken place, and ihe additions that may 
be necessary in the plan of the ways and means since November 
last. 

The land and malt, thenj I take as usual at 2,750,000/. The 
next article is the assessed taxes* Here the committee will be 
aware that a considerable variation has taken place from the 
sum at which their produce was originally estimated. The mo- 
difications which, upon the wisest principles, were introduced in- 
to the bill in its progress through the house, have greatly reduced 
the amount at which this article was stated. The committee 
must likewise be sensible that it would be impossible to form aoy 
thing like a correct estimate of the sudl, which the measure, 
with all its modifications, may be expected to produce. In many 
parts of the kingdom, the charges to be made have not been as- 
certained> and the .appeals to which they^ must give rise have not 
yet been decided. As far as can be collected from the retamS) 
there is reason to believe, however, that the defalcation in tbe 
produce of this measure .will not be such as to dinunish or de- 
stroy its beneficial tendency. In the metropolis, tod, from which 
the returns have almost only been received, the abatements «iU 
be found chieAy to apply. In the country, the same circum- 
stances which, in the case of the metropolis, rendered the modi- 
fication necessary, do not exist; and the produce of thetai, 
therefore, will not be expected to fall short iu the same propoi- 
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ticm. The original amount of the tax, on which the increase was 
imposed, is 2,700,000/. I conceive then, that I may very 
safely state the probable produce of the increased assessment at 
4,500,000/. 

While we make allowance for the diminution which the modi- 
fications of the act may occasion^ we must, ou the other hand, 
take into view the assistance which its produce will derive froa» 
the voluntary contributions, which so honoui-ably fonthe zeal 
and the spirit of the country have every where been set on foot 
This liberal and patriotic fund will supply what it was prudent in 
the legtslatare to remit. It is. Sir, I am happy in having an op* 
portunity to observe, the most satisfactory and irresistible testi- 
mony of the decisive sentiments of the nation at large, at the pre- 
sent important moment, to support with their property the inde» 
pendence and prosperity of their country. It forms ihe most 
cordial proof of the unanimity of a great and free nation, to sup* 
port that constitution, under the protection of which they enjoy 
so many extensive and solid advantages. The great mass of the 
pec^e have, by furnishing in a voluntary manner these contribn- 
tions, told us their manly determination to resist any encroach- 
ments which may be attempted on their liberty. They have told* 
ns not by words, but by actions. They have felt that they were 
engaged in a contest in which their property was at st;ake, and 
they have come forward with a part of that property, to enable 
the government to make exerticms great and suitable to the pres- 
sure and importance of the occasion. The enthusiasm of contri- 
buting to the national defence, has pervaded and animated all 
ranks and orders of men in the country. Some exceptions I ad- 
mit there are, but they weigh little in -the general scale. These 
honourable and patriotic contributions have been equally and 
proportionabFy furnished by the landed gentlemen, by the monied 
interest, by the merchant, by the artisan, by the mechanic, and 
by the labourer* There is not, Sir» a single class, or descriptioA 
of persons, inwhich we shall not find the niost satisfieictory prooi^ 
of true patriotism, and distinguislied 2eal ^ and these i t^e to be 
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tb6 bM and most i^ibrtQal nhsw^rs \^ can make to l3ie ioaoleiil 
tbr^at^ of the enemy. Knowii^, therefore, from the bestsoorce^ 
of itifotmatioii^ that the spirit of this nation is rising with an 
energy incalculaUe, that every day furnishes additional ))roo6 
of the generoMty and patriotism of isvery part of thecountty, I 
am rkther fearful <>f tinder-rating the resouhces v»hich this spirit 
may call ibrth> than of computing them above their amount.-^ 
Itt many parts of thn country the most lilieral cohlHbutions w^ 
know to have been made, the precise amount of which cannot 
yet be ascertained. Of the whole sum Subscribed at the bank, 
two-thirds may be taken as voluntary contribntions^ which ob 
the pneeent amount will be 1)350,000/. As it is impossible to 
calculate the extent to which this system so happily b^an, majr 
be carried in different parts of the country from which no rettiro^ 
haire yet been^^r^eived^ I am sure the committee will not think 
the calculation exorbitant, if I take the article of Tolontaty coh^ 
iribution at 1 ,500,000/. It would give me plelisute to find that 
it will exceed the sum at which I state its probable anoount ; bat 
in all the circumstances I feel a considerable confidence that 16 
this extent we tnay look to it as a certain resource. 

The ncjtt article fbr which I propose to take credit, is onfc 
y^hkch hafe not yet been submitted to parliamenti but which I 
entertain a sanguine hope will meet with their ^>prt>bation. 
It is an object, which in a considerable degree had occupied 
the afteMion of the commercial and mercantile world. It in<- 
cindes mofe to recomnfiend it to the attention of the house» with 
Uss of solid objection, than any measure which for st>fne time 
has been submitted to parliament. It will be attended with aft 
additional protection to our trade, and without itnposii^aDy aew 
burthens upon the country, it will secnre an additional reaamck 
fbr the support of the war. It is my intention to propose tiiii 
ttoeasnr)e only as applicable to the war^ and to a war siich as the 
{^resent A coiisiderable part of the recommendation whfeh it 
jpossesses, arises from the pstrtfenlar tmture of the contest hi 
mUth wa aire now f pgagad*. It has this^fartber advantage Ho^ 
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that a considerable part of it will be paid by foreigners. It will 
take from the enemy one of tb)e resources of maritime rapiney 
which has been tlie only employment and encouragement iot 
their marine in the absence of legitimate commerce. The plan 
to which T allude then is, to adopt some regulations respecting 
the convoy of our trade, and to impose a certain tax upon ex- 
ports and imports, in such manner as not to risk tbe diminution 
of our commerce; a tax too that will be repaid by the decrease 
in the price of insurance, which will fall upon the consumer, and 
diminish the number of prizes which our>.xtended commerce has 
held out to the predatory spirit of the enemy. I am aware that 
this subject will require considerable discussion. On the face of 
it, however, it is one to which no objection occurs. . I do not 
propose to take it, supposing it should receive the approbation of 
the house, for more than a year, or for the interest of tlie loan. 
But when our increased and increasing trade requires additional 
protection, it cannot but be desirable to adopt a plan which will 
not only secure this important object, but afford a considerable 
resource to the support, of the present contest. In. this way, then^ 
from the best general estimate that can be made on this subject 
at present, I think 1 may venturt^ to state this object as capable 
of producing the sum of 1 ,500,000/. 

In the statement which 1 made in November last, I tctok credit 
for 500,000/. upon the consolidated fund. Upon looking, at the 
consolidated fund, and the produce of the taxes, so far as they 
can be ascertained up to April, I have tbe satisfaction t9 see that 
the sources, from which the consolidated fund is supplied, are- 
aroply productive. Still, however,, as the charges on the pay- 
ment? to be made on the loan will, in the course of the y«ar^ 
conoe upon the consolidated fund, I do not think it proper to in^- 
elude in the ways and means any supply to be derived from this 
iource. I propose, therefore, to leave it to provide these objects^ 
and to redeem the arrears of charges upon the grafts of \797» 
At the same time, however, I shall proceed to state from tbe 
most authentic papers, the amount of the revenue up to the pre- 
sent period, as far at those parts, which have been more recently 
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imposed,. can be ascertained. I am tbe nnore anxioas to enter 
into this statement, tbat> from a comparison of the permanent 
reve&ue with tbe permanent charge, geiitlemen may be able to 
judge of our whole situation, and the adequacy of our resources 
to support the efforts we are called upon to exert The total 
amount, then, of the old revenue, eKclusive of the taxes imposed 
in 1797, was 18,570,000/. The amount of taxes imposed in 
^^797^ to the extent of about three millioHS,. is to be added. It 
cannot be expected that these taxes should yet be placed in a 
state of collection by which their produce could accurately be as* 
certaiued. About l,500,000i. has already been obtained on ac«* 
count of these taxes. From the best calculation which can 
be made, it is computed that their permanent produce will bf- 
fi,900,000/. 

The tax upon legacies was estimated at 120,000/. which, from 
its nature, must require time to come up to the estimate. It has. 
yet produced only between 50 and 60,000/. I entertain a hope^ 
that when it finds its level, it will appear that it was not over^ 
rated in the estimate. I shall, therefore, now state it at 100,000^ 

Tbe next is an article upon which various opinions have been. 
entertained as to its produce. It certainly ha^ hitherto fallen short 
of its estimate. One principal cause of this is, that rumours had 
been circulated that the tax was to be repealed, which prevented 
people from renewing tiieir stock. I am of opinioD* it will ia 
time advance much farther^ than those who disapproved of it ever 
inia^ined. It has of late advanced considerably, and is continu- 
ing to advance ;— I mean tbe article of wine. If the house shall 
think proper to persevere in the continuance of that duty, I am 
of opinion, that the revenue will benefit nearly to tbe extent 
which I originally stated ; I shall, therefore, estimate the pro- 
duce of this duty at 400,000/. more than it has hitherto yielded 
to the public. These sums, being added together, will afford a 
tioUl of 1^0,1.70,000/., including the supposed Jncreaae of 1797, 
the legacy duty, and the ariic'e of wine, j 

I have proceeded in th?s way to judge of the permanient reve- 
nue by the produce of the last year Only of atf expeo^ve war; 
and now,, Sir, if gentlenuen will take the trouM* ti^i lookat this 
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rftveancv aad add to it the hiod and matt, they will find no less a 
Bpxzi tUaxk tweDly-thfee millions sterling to be set against tbe per- 
MMBomt dtasgesy wbioh amount to 23)295»000/. ; and tbey will 
also fin^i instead of a diminntioB of the permanent taxes^ a peN 
HianeDt revenue, amid all the burdens inseparable from a state of 
war, baltociBg all the permanent charges that can be set againi^ 

I have neither mentioned the lottery, nor the probable re^ 
turns expected feom India, in aid of the voluntary contributions ; 
but i think it vigbt to state these objects to the committee, for 
the fHirpose of foirly shewing the flourishing situation of the pub- 
lic revenue, i beg leave to observe, that I have takei^ the per- 
manent revenue on the supposition that the peace estimate would 
be calculated on the same grounds as previous to the war. The 
estimate before the war was sixteen millions, and the addition of 
7,295,000/. since will give the gross amount of 23,295,000fw 
The 9urplos of the lottery i& 200,000/. ; and I believe I have now^ 
Sir^ mentioned every article which it may be necessary for the 
eooisiittee to consider, but the ban. The Idan, it is now fully 
uitderstood^ consists of fifteen millions, exclusive of two millions 
to be advanced to Ireland. Tbe committee will see that the dif^ 
ferent items of the ways and means stand thus : 

Land and malt .... £%7S0fiC0 

Lotta-y - - - - - 200,000 
Assessed taxes - - ^. 4,500,000> 

Voluntary contributions 1,500,000 V 7,500,000 
Tax on imporuand exports l,50O^0o3 

Bank advance . - ^ . 5,000,000 

Loan 15,000,000 



J£. 2&,4^>00a 



which within a trifle meets the amount of the supply. 

Tbe next circumstance to be considered is the terms of the 
loan ; and upon that subject it is not necessary that I should dt^ 
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tain the cotntnittee for a bog time, because the discussion of an- 
other subject^ in which this loao was incideDtalljr meDlioDed hjr 
me, brought forward the general terms of thai loan ; and it was 
then noticed in a maoQer that has rendered it uimecessaiy for ma 
to say much upon it now. It is, however, matter of great satis* 
fattion to me, and must be so to this cummittee, to reflect that we 
have a loan upon such terms at the present moment. It must 
give us all great satisfaction to find so much confidence in the 
uionied men ; and here I cannot help observing, that I do believe 
that much of the advantage which the public derive from this 
bargain has arisen from the confidence which roonied men have, 
that the plan now before parliament for the sale of the land-tax 
will be adopted. Much satisfaction as I liave from this, I bave 
a still greater satisfaction- in reflecting that the people of England 
feel they are safe, because they take such measyres as ought to 
save them. The people of England, and the monied iiiterest 
among them, shew the enemy that, while they alarm us with 
threats of invasion, we have taken measures for our own secu- 
rity, in a manner calculated to meet our/Janger. This is a cir-» 
cumstance for congratulation to us all ; inferior to it, ahhou^^ 
important, is the detail. 

When the bargain was concluded the 3 per cent consols wer^ 
at 48| and the 3 per cent, reduced were at 47 In the former, 
150/. was valued at- 72/. his, 3cl, ; and in tlif latter, 50/. was 
taken at 22/. 1&. -St/., which, with the market price of 13i 
years of long annuity, or 4/. 4*. 6|rf. made 99^. 12*. J. So 
ihat on the face of the bargain, the subscriber takes less than 
his 100/. The discount is certainly a different matter, and was 
calculated at the rate of o per cent, as was the case last year. 
But there are two ways of considering this ; the advantage to the 
-contractor arises from the anticipation of future instalments by 
prouipt payment, and there the discount is of course greater; 
hut wit^i refpect Jo those who wait for the fixed period of future 
payment, the udvanU;je is Ic^s, The first gain by prompt pay- 
ment iO\:L U. 6l(L for 100/., and the last only 101/. Os.J^d.; 
48othat theieisa Lonusof 2/. 4*. 6|(/. to the one, and but of 
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1/, Os, 7id. to the others, Such, Sir, I must consider at this 
period as an extraordinary event, and I might be inclined to 
call it an unaccountable one, if I did not know that it was to be 
answered for by the spirit and patriotism of the country. Looking, 
however, at it with the view of interest, we must see it as a bar- 
gain concluded at 8*. interest less than the lean of last year was 
made. What a consideration does this give rise to, with respect 
to the energy and exertions of the country ! Have we not the 
Strongest motives to be convinced, that after twelve months hav^ 
elapsed, and in a period of difficulty and apparent financial em« 
barrassment, our resources appear superior to any check, and 
are greater comparatively than before ? Having stated this as 
the amount of the. charge to be incurred by the loan, I must ob- 
serve, that eight millions of it is to be provided for by the gra- 
dual pay ra^Dnt of the assessed taxes. We liave therefore seven 
millions to find taxes for ; and adding to this ?00,000/. to be 
applied to the sinking fund, and taking the interest of the whole 
sum erf 7t20O,00()/. at 8/. 5*. per cent, we shall have 577,000/. 
to provide for annually. 

I took a vi€w on a former occasion of the unfunded debt, and 
by simplifying the accounts, shewed what the whole excess of 
the unfunded or navy debt only was, from the commencement 
of the present war to that moment. 1 then mentioned that I 
should, perhaps, propose to fund two or three millions of the 
navy debt; but, upon mature consideration, 1 find that it will 
be unnecessary to fund the navy debt, and that it will be more 
proper to leave it in its actual situation until peace. In the year 
i792 it amounted to 2,745,000/. dnd it now exceeds 6,000,000/.; 
so that the interest to be provided for will be 186,000/. which 
added to 577,000/. will amount to 7^3,000/. in taxes to meet 
the interest of all the charges for the present year. - • 

The first article to which I would call the attention of the 
committee as being a fit one for a new duty," is an article which 
has remained so long without any additional duty, and is so dif* 
fused in general consumption that it will, I have no doubt, pro- 
duce the supi 4t whiph I have estimated it ; at the same time it ^ 

V 3 
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will bear on thjB lower classes of tb« conamunily soslightly, as ip 
be matter of great satisfaction to roe to state it to the committee, 
I mean the article of saJt. A considerable profit will accrue to 
tl>e revenue from certain regulations that are to be propoeecj 
with regard to the mode of collecting i}xe duty, but for i^hich 
I shall at present take almost nothing. The amount of theiax 
which I propose to the committee as fit to be imposfed upoa 
this article, is 59. in the bushel, that is to say, double the pre- 
sent duty. This will produce 500,000/. Some deductiops are 
to be made in case of prompt payment. The charges of the roa-^ 
nagementwlU not be increased; on the contrary, they will be 
diminished , so that I shall take for this article 503,000/. .Tbi< 
the committee will see goes a great way towards tiae whole pro? 
duce. It is necessary to know what will be the presaare of thii 
tax, especially on the lower orders of the community. I have 
. considered it a good deal, and, although £ do nctt say tiiat I m 
strictly correct in the opinion I have formed upon it, yet, after 
the best view I have been able to take, I am Led to believe that 
in a great number of instances the consumption of « small famti 
ly is nqt more than half a buShel a year ; wbioh will call «pon 
'(he lower class in each family to defray an additional expense of 
half a crown a j'ear. Comparing this with the eSett of variofts 
taxes that have been imposed at various timea, and which, wi& 
the best care this house could take to spare the lower orders ia 
the progress of this war, I tliink the present ia a very moderate 
tax. We must remember that all taxes pn the articles of life 
must in some degree affect the lofveet as wdl as the highest; 
I hope, therefore, this impost will not be considered as an un- 
reasonable one. I hope, also, that if any man should tell them 
they are heavily taxed^ he will tell thern likewise that if the noi 
bleman, if the man of property, if indeed all the higher classes 
of the community be. interested in the present contest* they can- 
pot be more so than the lower orders are ; that there is no nam 
jn the social state that is more deeply or even sp deeply iaierest- 
pd in. this contest as he, who is doomed to subsist upon tbepro* 
duce of his own labour. — That it is a contest which involves tl» 
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imppiness of the lover orders nibre immediately tban that of any 
ether ; that die Frendh revolution has been follow<^d up by a 
system of flattery and pride to the passions of the lower cIaBs$^ 
Mthile its effect has been an ntter destruction to their <:omfort ;. 
that of ail descriptions of men iu Europe, none have been more 
unhappily tiie dupes and victims of such a system than the ho- 
nest, laborious^ bat too credulous husbandman and mechanic ;-«* 
a system that has filled the greater part of iBurope, indeed, with 
atn equal portion of misery and disgrace. This much t have con* 
eeived it necessary to state, in order to obviate the objections c^ 
tliose who might suppose that the tax in question would opemts 
as a grievance on the lower orders of people. 

The next thing which I mean to propose as an object of taxft^ 
tion, is an article of consumption which is in general use, buttbil 
duty on which will fall less h^avy on the lower orders of |Jco|)lj» 
than that which i have already laid before the committee. I 
cannot at preser^t see bow far this tax may ioteriere with the in* 
terest of the East India company, but I hope that it will prove 
satisfactory to them and the country at large. It is a duty of 
5 per cent, on tea ; but this duty is not to l»e laid indiscniniuate«> 
!y, it is only to take place on what sells above 2«. 6d, per pounds 
end on t%at account will not touch that species of tea wkich is i* 
^general use among the lower classes of people. T%i8 tax will 
^oduce the sum of 1 1 1^500/. ; for it is undeniable that the tea 
Taleed at above 2s. 6d. per ib, has considerably ifwreased in thfe 
Xjuantity of its consumption. 

The next article, Sir, whkh I have to submit to the commilh 
tee, rests upon principles very different from those on which I 
^ve proposed the two other subjects of taxation. It does not 
tifTect necessaries in its operation, nor, I confess, is it veijr ceih 
tain with respect to its produce; y^t my conjectures are, not- 
withstanding, sufficiently sangaine. Although it is not a necessany 
article of life, it is nevertheless an article of choice and tasta» 
which I wish by no means to check the enjoyment of. I hope, 
1 may say, that, without any bigoted attachment to customs, or 
without any a^etiou for pride or for vanity^ it is an article that 
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deserves tenderness and respect. I mean to propose an impofit oo . 
the use of armorial bearings. Perhaps acftne maj think, or ia* 
vidiously insinuate, that by this I prove myself an advoca|e |or, 
a levelling system. 1 feel, however, that it is in consequenoe of- 
these species of distinctions, or the hope of obtaining them^ that 
many men have performed the most heroic deeds ; and 1 think 
^at those who possess such distinctions, wisely set upon them a 
i^eal value, and,. in so doing, form a judgment whidi their pasr. 
nons dictate and. their reason approves. Instead of being evi^ 
dence of their vaniiy, it proves their wisdom ; as in the present 
state of the world, these links in the chain and order of society 
are highly essential .to the welfare of us all; and it is because I 
da iielicrt so, that I propose this impost, and feel confident, 
tfaiatthose who are its objects will cheerfully defray it. 
( I IhoOght it right to say thus much upon this subject, because 
iome «4o6e aentiments are the most adverse to my feelings will 
be most ready to approve of this measure, and with whose gene* 
ral opinions I should be very sorry to agree, as I should to differ 
fvom thoset of the objects of this impost* Those who are entitled 
to use these marks of distinction I do not mean to put to proof ' 
^i their .st^iot and legal right to do so. I mean that they should 
be..left tatiieir x>wn discretion in that respect, in the same man^ 
kicr as those jwho take out game certificates ; leaving the question 
of; the origin of the right to the determination of antiquanan 
law^. .1 therefore propose^ that a, lax of two guineas be imposed 
upon all persons using carriages decorated with armorial bearr 
*iiig»; one guinea on those who are housekeepers, and who make 
iuse of plate diecurated in the same manner; and 10.9. 6d. on all ' 
:other pe^^ns fxoi hopsekeepers, using tbekr armorial bearings 
-in other ways. i^Iy dat^ on vfhkh I am to proceed, are not, J 
'^^oaft^, extremely acicurata ; but Ji find, froni the inspection 
\inadeby ibe. heralds, between 1615 and l670, that the number 
(Pf'the hieads.of .families by the last returp, given in the year 
. i(i^70,i amounted to 8^0S. Allowing, therefore, fpr the e^^tinc- 
' tion of many families since, and the suhstitutiou of many tnor^, 
) 9bl^;|ake \h^ wbQle number 9( ^V53f ythQ w^U pot^ it is (p bt 
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pfesuraed, lay this distinction aside. I shall estimate under each' 
name six housekeepers bearing arms, and multiplying the first 
Bimiber of i>453 by 6, we shall have a product of 56,718 ; to 
w^ich may be added 4000 more from Jreland. I shall suppoee 
I2fii)0 of these keeping carriages with armorial bearings, which 
at 21. 2s. eachy will give a sum of 24»,00()/,— 48,000 not keep- 
ing carriages will produce 50,000/. ; and as I shall not take more 
than two persf)ns to each family at lOs, 6d. this will give a far- 
ther sum of 66,000/. making a gross sum of 140,000/. ; to which 
may be added 10,000/. more, under certain regulations, fpr fb- 
reignera, so as to make 

The whole amount to -•---•-• 150,000 
Which together with the sun^ estimated for sait - 503,000 
Fortea ; -. ....... lli,00a 



Makes in all -^ j£ 764,000 



- This, which I have now stated, is the whole amount of the 
supplies for the present year : ami I hope it will appear to the 
committee, that the statements which 1 made before Christmas 
last, as to the probable amount of these supplies, were corre*ct; and 
that I have not exceeded in any respect the sums, which I supposed 
at that ^ime the public service would require. This can be shewn 
by the manner in which the ways and means are provided for* 
Nothing can bear a stronger testimony of the opinion of the 
country at large, as to the spirit which animates all ranks of peo« 
pie, ai^d the greatness of our resources, than the favourable 
terms i^pon which the Ipan has been contracted for. And I hope 
that the committee will be of opinion, that the taxes to defray 
the interest on that loan, are founded on a plan that will be at 
likely to render tl)em productive as any other which could be 
laid before the house : they are calculated to bear as lightly on all 
classes of people as any burden which could be laid upon the pub* 
lie ; and as I can see no solid objection which can be made against 
jb^iP by any persoi>| I hope I have in this measurej as well t^ 

I 



m every other thing relating to the euppli^ of the year, di^baig* 
ed my duty lo this houee and to the country. 

Mr. Piit then ooneluded by inoTiDg resolutions pursitaftt to (he 
statements in his speech. 

The resolutions were severally put and agreed to. 



May 25, 179S. 

Mft. Pitt, c6ttfopmkbl5' to tlie notlde he had previoosly giren, and ^et 
stating that; the object of bis motion was precisely the sane mih that, for 
which a similar bill had been brought in in the year 1779, namely, to sus- 
pend for a limited time the protections whicli various descriptions of persons 
enjoy, to prevent them from being impressed into ttte seririce of the niivy* 
movetf iot J^ve-to bring in « biti for the niore e^Tcctual-tnaBning «f his Ifi^ 
jeaty's navy ; at the same time intimating, that, as the present alarming situ- 
ation of the country made k nec^s^y that this measure should be passed 
wkbeut any delay, he should wish that the bill might this day proceed 
through its different stages, with a suitable pause at each, if required, and 
fiiat it should be sent to the Lords for their Concurrence. 

llklr. Tierney complained of the very extraordinary and precipitate fltfaoner k 
which the right honourable gentleman had called iipofi the house ta^adopl tlK 
ineasQTe proposed. He had heard no arguments, he said, that proved ifspto- 
priety ; he knew of no sudden emergency that urged its necessity ; even if he 
had, some time ought to have been allowed him to #eigh the force of such ar« 
'guments, and examine the natnre of such an emergency, before he proceeded 
to give three or four votes on « ttieasare of which no notice of anyitfottlfrd 
been given ; and of which no idea had ever entered his mind. If (be rigit 
hgaonrablo gentleman persisted in hurrying the bill through tbe house in tbp 
manner proposed, he must give it his decided negative, however reluctantly 
he opposed any measure that was said to be necessary to the safety ot th'e 
cormtry. For, from what he had latefy sefin, he most view all the teeasnr^ 
of ministers as hostile to the liberty of the subject ; and tfee present inessufe 
iie regarded with peculiar jealousy, as it went directly to rob tkemof thefetv 
reoiaiuing privileges they were still permitted to enjoy. 

Mr. Pitt replied, that if every measure adopted against the 
designs of France, was to be considered as hostile to the liberty 
of this country, thejji indeed his idea of liberty differed very widely 
(rom that which seemed to be entertained by the honourable 
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geatkunan. ^ The houee would recollert, hmvev(«r 'tKatbbnotiry 
able gentleman might «ay to tb^ codtrarry, that he 'had given 
notice efthe present niotioiH tboagb he had not jodged it pro* 
dent then to explain the mode in which it was to be put into ex"- 
^ution. Neither con\d it be fairly supposed, that the present' 
measure was to be brought forward as the usual one for aug- 
menting the navy. A bill of the nature of the latter was inlro-" 
dttced about ten days ago ; aod at that time he stated to th» 
louse, that if they acceded to the proposed augmentation of the 
navy, tbsy nruat adopt aome Vigorous measure to ftiake that 
augiKientation effectual, as nothing but a law of a vigorous nature 
aoufld gbcceed in making the intend^ number of seamen com* 
plete. Wlien the honourable gentleman complained of the man- 
Mr in wibkh the i)ill was lo be hurried through the house, aud 
hinted that it was too frequently Hs^rted to, he saw the suspen- 
sion of the habeas corpus act was lurking in his mind« The ho- 
nourable gentleman would have a long notice given of the pre- 
tent motion, and would retard its progress through the house*. 
H? acknowledges that, were it not passed in a day, those whom 
it might concern might elude its effect, thus assigning himself 
the reason for its immediate adoption. But if the measure be 
necessary, and that a notice of it would enable its effect to be 
eluded, how can tbe honourable gentlemati's opposition to it b^ 
accounted for, but from a desire to obstruct the defence of th« 
country ? 

Mn. Pitt said, that he feared the house must wait a long 

• Mr^Ticraey talked th« f jght honourable geirtloman to order. This lengnage, 
Sys, Vi'A hev is vutely not pArliftmenUiry, and upon yon otHy can I call tot 
' protection. 

The Speaker observed, that whatever had a tendency to throw ftaspicion on 
ihc sentioeBU of a isember, if oonvejed in language that dearly marked 
that intention, tu^ language wiut, wiibout doub^ irregular and unparlia^ 
nentary ; but if it argued no sueh intention* there was no room for censuring 
k «i disorderly : if, ^heretb^, it was the opinion of the House, that such was 
the iair ifmpo^t of th« ItiD^irtg^ used by the tight honourable gentleman, they 
would judge of it aceordingly ; but th«y would first i§$\l to hear the right ho- 
aourable gentleman's eiphiaation. 
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time, if they waited for bis explanation on the present sabj 
The sense of what he advanced was, that there was no dnti 
tion between the. two cases in. question. That if notice' w^s 
be given of the measure under consideration, that notice wo 
only serve to elude its executton, and therefore no manoo. 
be justified in opposing the necessary expedition that mr 
the measure effectual ; or if he did, he must surely app 
to obstruct the measures employed for the defence of the coi 
try. He knew very weU tJiat it was unparliamentary to st 
the motives that actuated the opinions of gentlemen, but it \ 
impossibly to go into arguments in favour of a question, witb 
sometimes hinting at the motives that induced an oppositioi. 
it. He submitted to the judgment of the bouse tlie propriety a 
necessity of the arguments be bad urged, and he would not c 
part from any thing be hud tb«M'e adv^mced^ by either retractii*^ 
or explaining them.* 

* The WU afterwards went through all its stages, and was ordered to be ear- 
ned fo the Ix)rd8 ; from whom a message was returned in a few minutes, that 
their JU)rdsbip9 bad agreed to the'bill. 



December 3, 1798. 

Mr. Pitt moved the order of the day for the House to resolve itself into * 
Committee of Ways and Means , to consider of a supply to be granted to bis 
Jlajesty. 

The House having resolved itself into the said committee^ Mr. Pitt further 
iDdvedi that the act of the 38th of his present Majesty, chap. 16, for grant- 
ing an aid or contribution to his Majesty, might be read, and that, it migbtbe 
an iustraction to, the committee to consider of the said act^ which being 
agreed to, he then addressed the committee as follows ; 

• t ■ • ' ' 

B£70B|E X proceed to submit to the committee the very ira* 
portant matters which form the subject of this day*s considera- 

♦ In consequence of what passed between Mr Pitt and Mr. Tiemey on this 
occasion, a meeting took place on the 27th, at three o'clock in ibe afternoon, 
on Putney Heath. Mr. Pilt waa^.acfeuipani^d by Mr. Ryder, and Mr, 

Jierney by Sir George \^ alpole* .... . . 
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ssary to take a diligent review of the ge- 
.1 services of" the present year, and of 
licable to those services. Without adopt- 
lot think it would be possible to inform 
d^ree of accuracy, respecting the pro- 
have to propose, for raising a consider* 
within the year, or be able to enforce 
adduce in support of that measure. It 
satisfaction to me, that it will appear to 
tlzzz^ '^^ estimate 1 shall now produce, com- 
^ fci^S^SsisSls^.L ^'*^^®» *^*^ although our expenses art 
H ^ n m ♦« c ^®^®» y®^ ^^^' ^^^ means of supplying 




i ' ■ ■ ■ i,>'X tensive, that the'country is placed in a 

\ \ \ \ \ \ - ^.luation^ beyond what it has enjoyed atanj 

''••••• .nod. 

• • ^^ • •nail begin by stating what has been voted as the amount of '. 

• •* * ^be supply under the head of the services for the navy, with the • 

exception of what is necessary for transport services. All these 

accounts have this day been laid before us ; and it appears that 

the total sum for the ordinaries and extraordinaries of the navy 

and transport services amounts to 13,642,000/. being the sam6 

sum^ within a very small amount, as was granted in the course 

of Inst session, and which I have the satisfaction of assuring the 

coKHfiiittee is likely to prove sufficient for the whole expenses of 

the navy, without leaving any necessity for augmentation. The 

oe&thead of expense is ihe army, in which the estimates amount 

to 89840,000/. Gentlemen will recollect the extraordinaries in 

the course of last session, to be incurred in i79^f were stated 

at 5,200,000/.. There was also voted a suojt of 1,000,000/. as a * 

After sonie ineffectual attempts, on the part of the seconds, to prevent fur- 
ther proceedings, the parties took their ground at the distance of twc!\c paces, 
A case of pistols was fired at the sanit/ moment without effect; a second case 
was also fired in the same way, Mr. Pitt firing his pistol in the air: the se- 
conds then jointly interfered, and tnsisted that the matter should go no fur- 
ther* it being their dectcted opinion that sufficient satbtVirtion had been given«^ 
aud that the busineas wm ei|ie4 wkli p^ect honour to botb p<u 013. 
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voteof O'editi appboable ta cxlmordiiuwies to xxMavoKsa tx« 
f ^^«8i. Tbk yo\» of credit will cover all ihe extr^ridiaftrjics* 
peosei^to tlie end of tbe yeftr> so tiutt, as. ki Ike article of the 
B^vy, tkere will N no past arrfiars to be dischai^od. ikft vnA 
leapeQt to the vote of credit lor tbi& year, one i»illioit-wiU be 
wented to discharge tbat amount issued in excheqiter bilk 
UndfHTtbe article, Iben, of army expeDditure, tbere remaia tbs 
eKtraordtimry services oi the year 17>$» whiob 1 mvf pal at 
two millions Tbaa tbe total amouot^ under tbe bead of Arn^ 
vyill bQ d,84O»00t>i. including.tbe one million fSor tiie dtscbftvgeot 
exi^be^uer bills issued, and two millions for tbe extraordtasf} 
fervices of 1.79^. Under tlie head of ordnance services, includ*^ 
ing the expenses which have not been provided for, tliare faas 
tieeQ voted the sum of I,570,OOOL Tbe next article is that of 
tbe miscellaneous services. The plantation estimates ba^e si- 

/ Mady been voted, but there are other minuter pacts of tixse 
• eervice* which have not yet und^gone a discussion in this bouse. 
^he amount will be rather lesa than it was last session. I state 
it 600,000/. To this is to be added the usual sum voted Uh 
war<i» tbe redemption of tbe national debt, abo^« ^e fuuw^ 
wUioe, which is 200,0001. There are other sums, whiefa are 
generally voted under the head oi deficiently of grants. Ammg 
tbcae is a fiom due $pr int rest on treasury and exchequer biU^ 
paid off» amounting to 566,000/. ; tbe discount on prompt {uiy- 
ments upon the loan, amountitig to 210,000^. ; the interest on 
exchequer bills circulated within tbe year, and charged upon tbe 

• fucceeding year, 300,000/. ; in addition to this, there is tbe de- 
£ciency of tbe land and malt in the act passed two years ago, 
aiQOunting to 300,000/» These sums awell tbe total of tbe sup- 
ply to. 29,272,000/. This total, Sir, does not differ in any maie- 
rial'dcgree from tbe amount of tbe sopplj of last session. 

Towards raising this supply, it will naturally occur to tl^t 
mind of every gentleman in the committee, that the same re- 
sources will be applicable as are always applicable at ailp^iodS) 
,vehetber ofpe^ceor of war* Tbe laud aixi mak have alwaje 
liecM Ulsm ^ f^pWtOOQl.: there i%aiaid6 the lottery, which wiA 
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Dot pdXMluce less Uiai^ ^O^qoo^. smd the growtog produce of th« 
coBSolidated fiwd. I hav^ stated ihiese articles i^rst^ for roasoot 
wbicb will b^ obvious to t^^ coxnauit^a. Theoa are the ottft* 
nary resoureea. Tla« growing ptroduee of tib« c^iiisoiidaledfbiii 
would amouQt for one year to 2,100,000/, but in the course of 
thfc pi^aent year tbar produce will bfe affected by some heavy 
b(irckfi«;<^by the'reifiaifts of cihargi^ In tfrre&rs; by the interest, 
if it ts still to remain a burden upon us, on the imperial loan ; 
and by the growing interest on such parts of loans raised On the 
credit of levying any tax, for which no ititeresc has been pro- 
vided. Oivthe Other hand, the growing produce will be swelled 
by the advances to the planters of Grenada, aniountiog- to 
800,000i. 1 take, therefore, the probable growing produce of 
the consolidated fund at 1 ,500,000/. In addition to this, and 
independently of the voluutajry contributions, a tax was laid in 
•the last session of parliament upon the exports and imports, 
founded upon the peculiar situation of our trade, as it the« 
stood That tax. Sir, Uas not only yielded to the full amount 
of Ufhal 1 estimated it at, but bas evei^ exceeded it ; and I have 
the satisfaction of finding, thai now, when that trade is brought 
to the test of.a duty upon the declarations of the parties them- 
'^Ives, allowing them indulgences, and granting them a deduc* 
tion of tenper cent«<<-t have, I repeat. Sir, the satisfaction of 
stating, th^t the total amount of our exports and imports ex- 
ceed»9 in ^ lajrge degree, the larg^t sum that any m.an ever yet 
\'entured to state upon the subject. Tb^t duty I estimated to 
l^oduce tl^e sumof l9200,OQO/- 1 have the best reason for be- 
lieving that the actual produce of it will be much beyond that 
«um. In addition to this duty upon exports and imports, au^ 
^bich> as far as can be done without diminishing our resources^ 
which must be contemplated with the greatest exultation, be^ 
cause they prov^ the extent of our comnierc^, in addition to that 
duty, now tliat the whole trade of the West Indies is centered i^ 
♦.this country, a reduction may be made with advantage to the na- 
. tioix in the large sums paid upon da-a>vbacks, and bounties upoi^ 
- «xportf. Into this subject, however, it is. not m^ intentiiott tp 
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enter at the pi^tent moment. I inention it, beeiivse it will 
make an increase to Ike tax upon exports and imports, which I 
hare every reason to believe will amoont, with that incre«e, to 
1,700,000/. I have thus enumerated the principal articles : 

The land and malt -------^-•f. 2,750,000 

Lottery - 200,000 

The growing produce of the consolidated fund 1,500,000 
The tax upon imports and exports - - - l,7OO,00Q 



Total < 6,150,000 

The remainder of the sura is that which must be raised either 
by a tax within the year, in the same manner as the assessed 
tax bill of last year, or by a loan. . It will be to be considered, 
bow the committee will divide that remaining sum between them. 
The sum to be provided for is upwards of twenty-three milHons. 
Gentlemen will recollect, that, in the debates upon the 'subject 
of the assesised taxes last session, two fundamental principled 
vere established as the rule by which we should be guided in 
providing for the supplies for the service of the year. Tfiese 
were, first, to reduce the total amount to be at present raised 
by a loan ; and next, as far as it was not reducible, to reduce it 
to such a limit, that no more loan should be raised than a tem- 
porary tax should defray, within a limited time. In the first 
place, the tax acceded to by the house last session was for tbi 
purpose of providing for the supplies of the year; and in tb« 
next place, for the purpose of extinguishirtg the loan raised in 
that year. Frojn the modifications, however, which that tnea- 
sure underwent after its being first proposed, the produce "of it 
was diminished to a considerable extent. Other means indeed 
were adopted to remedy the deficiency which was thos occasion- 
ed. — The voluntary and cheerful efforts which, so honourably to 
individuals, and to the country, came in aid of the deficit of the 
assessed taxes, and the superior produce of the exports and im- 
ports beyond the estimate, brought the amount- of the sums 
raised to that at which they had been calculated. The different ar- 
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ffeies we>e«stihmted at seven miflMns add a bailf, tad this data 
h Mff covered by tiie actual receipt under thb distinct heads. 
It gives me, indeed^ the most heartfelt satisfactioit to stale, thai 
notwithstftndiHg the dii^dlties which the measure encountered 
fi*om the sbaineful evasiou^ of rather the scandalous fhauds by 
^bicb its eflfects were counteracted, the total amount which wail 
expected has yet been realised. The meanness which shrunk 
from fair ^nd equal contribution has been compensated to the 
public \Sy the voluntary exertions of patriotism. The produce of 
the assessed taxes, under all the modifications, and all tlieeva-i* 
siolxs, -is four millions. Thad taken it at four and a half after 
the medificattoDS were adopted. This deficiency is supplied by 
the excess on the head of voluntary contributions. In propor* 
tioQ as the one has fallen short of the estimate^ the other has gon^ 
beyond it in favour of the country. If i did not calculate the eva* 
aion, (he fraud, and the meanness whigb have struggled to defeat 
the operation of the assessed taxes, and I mentiom it with sbamd 
tl^ m a xQomeiit like the present, in a contest so awfully inte- 
resting to. every individual and to the nation, tbefe have been 
men base enough to avail themselves of the general toodifica* 
iions which were intended to relieve those who might have been 
cal^d upon to contribute beyond theii" means, to av<)id that fair 
assessment whibh corresponded with their circumdtanees^ I am 
happy to 6nd that the honour of the nation has been vindicated 
by the noble and generous aid of voludtary cofitribiition, and 
that the sum which I had stated is greatly exceecJU^d. Not only 
in this country but in every part of the British dependencies the 
patnotic spirit has displayed itself, and wherever they weref 
placed, the subjects of Ei^land have shewn ^themselves worthy 
of the relations by which they are connected with theil* country. 
Instead of 1^00,000/. the voluntary contributions already ex* 
ceed two million^; and the sum of deven millions and a half, 
for which eredit was tftkeni has been effective to the public 
service; 

Satisfacioiy as it must be to review the circumstances to which 
we owe these advantages^ and the benefits which the mode of 

VdL. In. X 



»i«ng Ad auppUos to « conaidiBmble extent ado^t^ Ia»t#ewoi» 
bae pooduced»> it is imneceMwy for me to aiate, tfatkW Jbowey^ 
the principle vaajr deserve oia .^kpprobatioiH it i» stitl nuicb to bo 
desii^ that its effects* should be m0T» entmoM^ end its a^licc^* 
Hon moret effident. It h m vatp to disguise tbeiy by the pttm s eo 
to which I bftvQ alluded, d)e full adveatage.of the principle )i«s 
«iot, beeix obt»ined. The wishes jftod.UieJntereet of lAiliyidoelsy- 1 
mb: sure> must unite in deniaodtng a mone compmbepsivei a mora 
tqmi, and a. more vigorous, application of apciociplei the. TMt^ 
advantages of which we have bees able toascertain^ if we ha«e 
^t yet been sofortunalie as to enjoy. Last session those.wfao 
acknowledged the importance of the principle of.raistiig & eoi»- 
sifjerable part of the supplies within the year,, confined Uieir q^ 
j^ectioos to the proportion fixed upcm the sdaie of the.asaaaBfOfk 
taxes, as unequal in its application, atHl. liable. to }|ittat evasiosi 
i;!! practice. Though not insensible of tba weight of the objectUM?, 
I the& felt it^or duty, convinced: aa I was of the immense advao- 
ti^es of the ayeteni, to adopt some visible critei:ioQ by whipli to 
estimate and to regnlate the extent of: contribution^ if it iivas iiipt 
ppbsibie to devise meanfr of embracing fully everyclassof pro- 
perty, and every source of contribution. I fek itmiafe^iaUy^liii* 
portanti to follow some durablet some apparent atxijsenstblki^i^ 
Uniion,, by. which to apportion the burden*. At.tha.sametimeX 
|bU, that altihougli. tlie assessed taxes ium&shed tbei most compve* 
kei:isi\(e, and: most g^neraU end. the, most efficient scale of. aai|- 
tributjotr, therp neoessa^ly must.be much inoome^nuich woaU^, 
gf eat meanss which wete not included in its applicatiDn^ It apfv 
appears th^t not by any err^r in th^ calculation of our re90Ui«49a^ 
t)ot by any exaggeration of our wealth, but by Ihe goieral dua- 
lity of moiiificjation, by the anxiety to render the measure as Utlte* 
oppressive as possibk,. a defalcation has arisen .wbtch ought oft 
to have taken place* . Yet under the disadsantage and impv^w 
fextions of an. unequal and inadequate scale of amplication, thm 
effects of the measure have tended to conHrm our estimates* of il^ 
benefits, and to eiicouragG us to persevere iu..itsipa3nctple» Every 
t;ircumsUuce in.our situation^ every. evei»t in tbe retrospect of 
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06r affiirs, evefy thing which slnk^s out view alsnireMbok ai'bunS 
'ttfi, detooDSlfal^ the advEi^tag^ ot the ^ystetn of raiiibg a coii- 
sidtraMe'pSrtof tlie supplies \;tithirt the yerfr, and 6^'gfff tb \n^ 
*ace us td eofofce it more effect u'ally to prevent tiose frauds,- 
frbith an idperfeet criterion aird & Iboie facility of riibdificatrionl 
have introduced ; to repress thos* evasions so di^ra^efbl to ffrd 
c©U|itli'y, so' iiijitridtrs tb tlioid who honoijrably d^sdljaVge theW 
equal contribution, and, above afl, sb dtetritoetital to ttie gi-ea* 
Wijftetof Aadoiial advatntage ^inch it is' intended tdprotnote. la • 
fttefte ^entiittfenls, 6or leadiftg principle should be to guard agaiiisi 
tfPeVa^ibtr, trt end^atour by a ikir atid strict Application, to rca- 
lisBiE» tfta^ full tehtib, which it was th^ original purpose of the mea- 
•iiffebf the ajssessed' taxes to obtain, aiidto extend this a^fara^ 
pbsSfele m ^very direictioti; tiftit maj' be necessary clekriy td 
ibfiHc llie modtficatioh, or to renounce, in certain instances, the' 
a^plfcation of it altbgfetber. If th^, the committed assent t<y 
ftfir principle, they rtiU^t feel tb^ necessity of folldwin'g it up, by 
i nabrt cotnpr^bfehsxvis sdalfe arid by rtiore effitJiebfc provisions. 
H^y 'wifi perceive the necessity of obtaining a ittore specifld 
rfftilAhfenlf df ih^ni6, tfeatt the loose scale of mcdfficatibn, which 
litider tlicr former measure, permitted sucli frScrd and* ev^sibm I^ 
iuhh a'pycKri^bn b6 requisite to correct t^ abuses of coHefctiorii 
tb-dbi^f&t^'the aWfice* of dishonestf, td'djttend the utrlity bfthe 
Wlibltf ^iteih, ft vf ill bfe fbUhd that iriany df thi^ reguhiltons of the^ 
dltf mt^ilslirtJ win be adapted to a more cbmprehenslve and effi- 
t^ie^it applkaftibn bf the principles. If regulations cab bfe devise^ 
^t^^ent artuftdue abatement, ahd to' proportion the burden to 
A^'real* abUity, means' must be eihployed to readh those re- 
iWroe* which, prH^d facicy it is impoiaftblfe under thfe present' 
sy^tetf! of tbfe assessed taxes to toucfi. Whllf inaccuracy, frauds 
hie^jtlality be grievance, which it is deiii^able to recfiedy; it WilJ'. 
Watt adifiKtibnAl uatlsfectibii, fhact when cbrnpellefd tb adbj^tiHeahst 
«o prevent tiae d^flfdts of whidi we complain^ we shall b6 enabled* 
HkewBetoiiiiprto^fe attd to ektand the benefits we have obtained. 
The experience which we bdvc bad upon the subject, proV^ ih^i 
wi'itiuJrt^cbi7Pfe€< adtf rerticfdy, iriot^ei- t<y ^feure tif^adva6'U|le» 
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iwbich the meBmre Ts caleulated to ftfTard. It is in our pawer. U> 
make them our owe* I think 1 can shew Uiat whatever beneiil 
the principle upon which we have begun tp act, is fitted to be* 
stowy may by a liberaly fair and efficient ^pplicatioa, he carried 
to an extent far greater than has yet been obtained^ an extent 
equal to every object of great and magnanimous effort, to evexy^ 
purpose of national safety and glory, to every advantage of per- 
manent credit and of encreased prosperity. 

Impressed tlien with the importance of t|ie subject, convinced 
that we ought, as far as possible, to prevent all evasion .and 
fraud, it remains for us to consider, by what means these defects 
may be redressed, by what means a more equal scale of cpntri- 
butiou can be applied, and a more extensive effect obtained* 
For this purpose it is my intention to propose, that the presump- 
tion founded upon the assessed taxes shall be laid aside, ami that 
a general lax shall be imposed upon all the leading branchy o{ 
income. No scale of income indeed which can be devised will be 
perfectly free from the objection of inequality, or entirely cut off 
the possibility of evasion. All that can be attempted is, to ap- 
proach as near as circumstances will permit to a fair and equal 
contribution. I trust that the opinion of the country will .concur 
with the disposition of parliament to give that energy to our exer- 
tions, to give that stability to our resources, which our preseol 
situation and our future prosperity demand. I trust that all who 
value the national honour, and the national safety, will co-ope- 
rate in the desirable purpose of obtaining, >y an efficient and 
comprehensive tax. upou real abihty, every advantage which 
flourishing and invigorated resources can conier upon- national 
e^orta^ The.details of a measure which atten^ts an end so great 
and important,, must necessarily rec^uire serious and mature deli- 
beration. At present all that I can p^tend to do is^ tq lay te^ 
lore the committee an outline of a plan which endeavour^ ta 
combine every thing at which such a measure ought to aim. This 
outline I shall now proceed to develope to the committee afr 
clearly and distinctly as I am abie^ \ 

{t will occur to every one to enquire what speciestof oommis*' 
" ' 3 
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•ioners shall be vested with the power of fixing the rate of assess* 
meotiykler a measure which must leave considerable discrtf- 
tionary power. In sbch commissioners several qaalificatioiis art 
in a pafticiriar manner desirable, Tliey ought to be persons oim 
respectable situation in life ; as far as possible removed irom any 
suspicion of partiality, or any kind of undue influence ; men of 
mtegrity and iadepeodetwe.. From the experience which we 
ha,"^ had of the benefits df rived from the voluntary exertions of 
such a body of commissioners, we may be able to ascertain in 
what classes to look for men qualifiiMl for the important func^ons 
whic^ the office would impose. Still, howev^» I should c on« 
aider it necessary to vary somewhat from the mode pursued in 
Arming the commissioners of the land-tax* After much con- 
sideration, then, it occurs to me that, out of the commissioners 
appointed under the act for assessing the land-tax, a certain 
proportion should be taken with given qualifications. I should 
Uiiak that no man should be admitted to act as commissioner 
ibr the punposes to be afterwards specified, who does not possess 
SOO/. per annum. To these, other persons of similai- qualifica* 
tions should be added, and the list so- framed to be referred to 
the grand jury, or those who have served on the two last grand 
juries to form the commissioners. In ca3e the party is dissatis- 
fied with the decision of these commissioners, another body of 
commissioners shall be formed, to whom an appeal may be car- 
ried. In commercial towns some special provisions will be ne- 
cessary, adapted to the nature of circumstances. 

The next point for consideration, then, is the mode of contri- 
bution which shall be adopted. On this head it is my intention 
to propose, that no income under 60L a year shall be called upon 
to contribute, and that the scale of modification up to 200/. a 
year, as in the assessed taxes, shall be introduced with restric- 
tion. The quota which will then be called for ought to amount 
to a full tenth of the contribotor^s income. The mode proposed 
of obtaining this contribution differs from that pursued in the 
Jissessed taxes, as instead of trebling their amount, the statement 
0f income is to proceed torn the party himself. In doing this 
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it if not psopoMd Aat iocome s^^U be ili8|iiic% UM A|ip«i» huM 
it ahall only be teliued that tbe m ft ownpc nt ii b^ood fb^wn* 
portioB Af ft t«ofli 0Jr Ahft iDoooM of the pemoo^n ikIkw it i|4i|i? 
pqiir4» l» fhiA N»y I Jaofk^* tbiit tii» 4i«clQNife a| nr^icbjqQftm 
PA^ riBVQlt will be.avoi<M» and at tbe wmetivM ev^ry mub miH 
Ibf uftc^r tto Q^Ciwi^y of coQtrtbiHing his fiiiraod equnl piDpfur- 
^D, How tbeoy. i^ will be a$ked» 13 evwQU and fi»^d fo be 
if))^|KQd ? Kopwiog tbe difii^nlty of gueasing what «.iDan'^<^ 
§))il^ty i#, I do Qot ihinlc ^b^t tbe cbi^ge of fi^ipg wliAta^i^ bi 
^^ r^if I QMghit t9 be left to 4jie copmissiooecs. It wmlAi- Im 
j^v^^ii^, ^ ipost apc^pteblfs tq the geo^ial iseUfigi. t^.ioaib&ik 
fi^e di^ty ,of » p(^-ticvl«ir ofBcer, a> surveyor* $0 Uy before (ha. 
4:9i^iui9§io)iers wch^grpuads of doubt, as may occur to bixBon tha 
f«^irness of tl>e rfttfi at which aparty niay have assessed himsdf* 
The^e flopl^ts, and tlie reasoas op which they are foundedy am 
then to be transmitted by the surveyor to the commissioQers, iq 
QX^er that tbfy.may call for farther explaoatioa from the p^scou 
^pncerned* When in tbe case of the assessed t»cea w^ h§ve had 
$0 if)i).ch f^pf rienoe of the enaaioBs wliich hawe taken plaoat^) 
^h^n yi^ ^ee tlje comequeiwes whiek have xetulled ftMRi-a- 
i^^ue ri^Ie of esemptioo, aod an indefinite principle ordedticsnj 
tk)o ; when we £f e'that» by the diirrent modes fay ^icb ex;enp»i 
l^^os ly^re regelated, persons, who probably would have ehruofc.. 
frpu^ a d^r^ct ffaMdi have been able by different, preteoceato-dis- 
guise to tliemselvfs the fair and adequate proportion which tfaey* 
ought to have coptiibiitfid, it becomes more than ever necessRiy 
t^ fep^r fiK«fy CMe of eatemption precise, and to guard ascry 
ti(}a ^ d?4K^Upii from the danger of being-abused* /At thaiame 
^^ipf , qpdiei^every dis^dvaqlage of the unrestricted appHcntinf) ^t 
^(^uctio^), aud the ^a$y commisidon of fraud, we h^ve yet. dmpla 
pi;pQf of PUr i^^ional wealth and- general hetiesty. To prie^aal. 
t^e country from suf^ring by dishonesty, to prevent tbe wilhog- 
contrib^^ from being tas^ to the utmost proportion of bit: 
9i^^?f while his weeUby neighbour owes bis exeaptiopk to maait*, 
nfssSs it is. nsces^y. U> guard with greater stnctnaas against every 
chance of f^T^siop, .When. doubts are ent^tai^ed that a fiib% 
statement has been giveui it ahi^l be competent for ^e comii'i^ 
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t«rlM^IMy'«nd'«o ttel^ wMh pwcfeion the <JMferrtrt propoftiims -df 
iiftf^ine ArtWng from kiid/ fhm ^ittclei, amifiifty, <Mr profe«8ion, 
fv%ieh shf^'^tMe to deckictittm. Tbe conHnissioner^ sre theti 
k>-^y^v4i^lief lli^ are* mttofied ivitfa tbe stirt^ement tHikl) h«!j 
b^en gi'^en. 'TKfe <)flicer or Mirveyor is to be attowe^ to exa^ 
wftile fui* to' report' VfheAfcr tljere Appeals reason to believe 
tliat ihe assessmeht is adeqijate. When the day of ' examina tioil 
affi^^/^e^ommifejionerssfcftllhear what the surveyor to<ttht 
party have to allege in support oC theobjeevidn and theusdet^^ 
ment, and examme other indtvtdualst The schedale, wWch 
fifM be drawn tip in sadi a raatiner as accurately to da^M 
ev^ caste of eseefnption or dedaction, shall be preteated fey the 
pfLtiy, yii^ his claifm clearly • speci^d. To the truth of t\\k 
si^edidefae AM make oath. The party, hoivevar, siuftll not be 
eCMnpetled to answer ; his books shall not be called fbr^ nor hi$ 
coiiMeotial derks or agents exaanoed. If, however, be de^ 
cBlies to siibmit to the investigation cf his books, and the exa«> 
mtortion of bis cki* ks, and otber meam of ascertaining the truths 
it sbail bt <cottipetent for the ^roirantssionens to ixtheassessmcnti 
mod -their dettiiiimshail be final> unless he apfKala to the ki^a): 
comtftiasioriiers. No disckisiire is con^uhoiy; but ii tlte party 
IsT'crtrwining to disclose, he must acquiesce in the deci^on oi tha 
comnrt«8k>ners, who shall' not be atttkortaed to relieve wiliiout a 
fnl) disclosure. 

Tk\», I ampferflhstiy ready to admit, . ^es to the commissbn- 
WTS considerable power. But 1 think, Sir, I baive stated enougk 
t# shew to tfae oomt»ittee,- that, unless some such powers be aci- 
fmiiBA lUider this aot^ the real and sabstantial efiect of the niea^ 
alive "Will be cftHirely disf^l^d. I tbiok, too, 1 have proved; that 
cbmmissioners, selected in the manner I have dacnbed, are as 
llfceTy to be aa frftefrom ail undue ifiSuenee, and to act with as 
ssuch integrity and honour, as any other set of mea whateven H^ 
kowever, abeccer aftode should be suggested, so fttr from opposing 
i^ I 4ha1l ooasfder tt as a mefioration and improvement of my 
ffiao. Wifth reapeet'to Ibe inlbrmation which may Jae cooimoai* 
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e^ted to th« coimtiisskHiere, I shonkl propose (hat they^dial^ b^ 
$trk*tly aworn not to dtsclpse sucb toforiaatioiiy nof to^vaiitteBi* 
9eIye8of it for aoy other purpose eepa rate frpm the execalioir. ^ 
^the act. If any statement, faonrever, should be iiiade4ipon.oaMi; 
wbrch the cproiniBsioners shall think to be false, aodwhicb tlie^ 
may wish to bring to a trial, it must be abvioi«i to tbecominit^ 
tee that then th^ere ouglit to be afforded the ttteanac^carryiog on 
a prosecution for perjury. But on no other ground .^uid diex^ 
1)6 any disclosure of facts by the eoromissioners^ or anyof.ib^ 
other officers appointed to carry the act into execytion. 

Havipgsaid thus much. Sir,, having laid^wn these general 

principles and outlines, J caoaot Jeel» that if commissioners oCtJaff 

description i have alluded to on he fpund, bound ta exfiCMt<i$ 

their duty fairly and impartially, and sw^orn tosecresy — sajr^if 

such men can be selected, I canqot feel, however atrong the oi^- 

jections may be agaipst the disclosure of circumstaqces^. that ai^ 

•statement made tP such commivsiOnei'S is( li^le to the geoey^ 

objection against public disclosures of the iiioooies and ci^cuiD^ 

stances of indiyidoals in a coaivkencial country; at ^astf ^^ t 

jut\ sure there is every disposition- in the^plan {o ^uard i^gftiul^.i^ 

Ther^ is little danger, I conceive,, that* saphcf^misiioDear^wi^ 

Tu:t partially, br will conduct themselves vexaliou^Ly ; and, in>|9^y 

opinion, there does not remain miy fair ground for jealoasy ioiq* 

dividuals, that a disclosure tasiich <pen vUl give to persona iyp 

the same line of life any advantages over them. 

• Perhaps, however, Sir, there is one class of i||eii,lp.iirhoqi>it ipay 

be for the committee to determine whether th» ni^sure shall ex* 

tend, and whether they ought not to r^m^in eyofiptions tollie 

act. Among the descriptions of persPDs to wjboia it spay mnniii 

for the committee tp consider whether adisoiosareAvouM ool be 

detrimental, is the class which includes the pfior^st personseii- 

gaged in mercantile concerns ; a <r]ass wh^^e-g^in^ ac? i^pstpri^ 

carious, whose credit may bemtpst dQubtfu],^|)d^mpst ia|ur^ ]^ 

a disclosure— I speak of the petsops engaged i|i^i!a4»il trades, tp 

.whom the assessed tax bill of hist session ga»e great iu4algen- 

cies, considering that the relief of abnt^gnept w£|S|09e.ofwJl^i^ 
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Unty xxmld n^%M^9i\tbemsdsm, witbotit greats incoavenieaco 
BocbitQliry |0)itb8m, perb^» than to persons of higher ranky aj^d 
^ abi^^m' ^de^criplioa pf 'iaiecc«Qiil« traii^rs. ' I wisbf^therofore^ 
^becoonotf t€^. t9 couaider viiiether it may Jiot be as well to leaVe 
4tet c)a9& lo.pay on iUe mitiglitNid' rate of aasessmeiit to ivlucb 
tbqy «u% Imbletioder the asaeaaed ;tax bill, as to subject tbem tq 
ihe ^aeral rate of the pitBsent bilU }t will also naturally enti^r 
Into' the. ceneideratio|i of Ibexovmittee, what allowaitcea oi; ex« 
«Qi))^i8 oQght ^o foe extended to other deacriptions. of persons, 
in the last'act* certain ailowancesLftBid^bateisents weiegr^nlted 
4i9>f)erjKMia with large families* That principle it will certainly 
te'proper to extend to this, tneaaupa ; and the only doubt whicb 
i^Bitertaia upun th^aubject ia, whether it was carried far enougjh 
mkihe bill of last year. If ^is suggestion be adxnitted, it will 
iMturally beamattfar of 49obt9 >wbetber the principle in the last 
MU, with respect to persons having no families, ought not ^o be 
4iic#efi(Jed. It will ^\^ very rea^Quab\y. occur to %he minds of 
4iie commiitQe^ that it. ia of the utmost importance to the due 
4P]Ceeutioo of the.itetiv}tbat» aa far as the geiwral principles cao be 
Jaid dciwn •for. eslabUtbiag a rate of landed property, or what 
^anaj be the fiiv^er ayer^^of incoxnea which are subject to aver* 
cage, the rates iu the lastiact should be subject to correction and 
ilppra »cman L By ,tb^ operation of these powers, and by the 
inftneoce of theia^ rules,, wfi inay ej^pect to arrive more nearly at 
that fair proportion .-whigbe^ch man ought to contribute towards 
.^e cacigQboiea, and for tbeaervice of the country. 
-'ilEbn nexJ^ consideration to which I wish to direct the attentian 
y»f tbe.coaawittee, is one liable to more diffi^ulty|aQd doubt, upon 
tfafaioh giMftltemen wiU.be aware that every thing must be conjee* 
vtut«l, but- in viibieh we are still not without lights to guide us— X 
mean as totkid pre^able amount of ^ tax of this kind. The com- 
iQoittea.fnuat be convinced, that what 1 shall state will be with 
jdoobt and uoc^tainty. X shall, however, submit to the viev^ of 
.the botisa ibe information I have collected, the authorities with 
.>wbjGb 1 am ibrtified, and Ibei^rounda upon which I proceed. And 
^jJilBBt, Sbr^ I aball.prQC^d \o at^te wbat is the first great object o( 



iiMKMne. 1 a^n the pro^My '4erhKld fitom fauM;* i|9{<«»ii' ffai^ 
point i bave on&iulud tbe iKflt ofMiiiiiiifli, Md AiKli^rti^tteMiift ' 
lM!i»io«vl6d§ed tttarit* Upon tb&«u%rj«et of th^ i«iit«€ tb^land^ • 
tU» €Oua«ry, fitr Witifittm Pedy it- tiw eartitsr antlwr wtoiofl ' 
hafre Y:o«sall«d9 but i>fK>n wtuini' 1 ^«ll 'uat 'dwe&iiMic^^ Af tlii 
^mobe wi0te» the' rent oflaad «r«t 8t«tod kt elgin tniilioiiBi foi 
subsequent period^ in .the beginning of dm^cenfurj; tfod teHi^ : 
reiga of Queen Anne, two wmets of c^eilir, DftvettAit an41Clij|^ 
represented the rent of land to bo 14^000,«i}0if; Iidw«««fL'1)lisy 
€iiofed on other points, on tMfr they^bdCh agreed. §kfs^A^-i» 
.ttetlime It wae oreeeWed^opinioR, that a land-tex'of fcnU^tf^ 
lings in the poend wasequ^lentto aboot twoeyilingsr #i)^iHft 
%vould be collected oa the-realrente of ttie kin^ooi,- wbieb^vNir^ 
ctated to antoufYt to twenty osiMious. «Full twenty jears agtffMb 
mw said by a. writer, who was also a 'meni ber of thM- hotne,\M 
who, in a work be wrote, ekpressJy recommended tlio veff ffrki>* 
ciple which I have stzfamitted to the cottinittee^ tins day: )^?lte 
fame eslirante waa stated, and tfao same opinion ^was ed^Ml^ 
naaoed by the antlmrity of the celebrated author ^ tiio TMadM 
OR the Wealth of Nations; Adam ftffiith. He M«ei«tclM<aBd 
statement genemlly admitted, and euflctratty proved,* sh&Mifs 
vent of the land in the kingdom was twenty millions y^a^y. foi a 
•uork publielied as long ago as'theyear 9F7^9 Mf. Anter ¥eeafy 
wlio had made agiieultura! pursuits his study, baa a^adMi^ife 
eame opinion. I mention ali these aothovitves, to show i^hatlMii 
been the amount of ihe rent of land at different perioda. issftite 
thorn ako to shew bow gi^eat has been tho inecea»au|NNi itaskb* 
>in the last ten yeors ^^ but if any of those «ulhpfiUfii siMmW^tt 
not be free from exii^eration,'the committee will atloMesse4hftt 
%ny estimate which I may nieke is not likely to :be one wUihis 
mudi beyond prDbabiUty. I have bad aiso, ^, the ^advamsji^ 
*of other inquiries >made expressly by a body whd have made tlie 
cultivation of the iatidr their peculiar provinoe^i moan tbalKiird 
of agriculture. I allude more particularly to one feftortpUbfistn 
ed by a person who tiftkde this part t>f the subject hieatudy* the 
feport drawn up by Mr. >}idd)eloni A& tbceoy dMikcdwilh 
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•tb^ e;(W9iaatiMWi atate tb9 tfto]» anpunl pf libe eaUivat&i 
Itj^Qll'llfllK^ country IcyjuRpttEii toiink 1m» Ifcap An% wtttmn^ 
acmi. M 'Afigr AltQn(>t to state what is llie average vdttfi fd ^tk»fi9 
ttirkfmWwi$ of acrfs, imisfc he, <Ae isaoamim& m\l aet^ in iia, 
Batare^evikreaialy uooenaifl. Asfcr.a»ilieiDi|ttirMaltev#»ada 
bacVA fiiiftbled me to obtain aay infersindoni I find lAuU msiiy 
piwioiis n^osfc efinviSKsant upoa .the aubjopt beUAve te ai^arag^ 
vi4Me. to be dfteto shiUiogs per acre* I sball, faeinvrar* take it 
94 no^osore Ihaa tMeline sbiiiiags and six^peqoa. In doing thM| 
parbapa» I am ratberander .^oarky bo4 1 wtU put Ibe averaga 
valna-aa 4{W<nt^<>fi«a miUioos a year. And fenticmien wreJy Vf'dl 
se^i ^ibat when 1 take the number of acres at forty miUioiiSy ijukI 
^Mieiaga.vabiem only tivelve sbiUnigB ^xid sixi-pe^ce per acre, 
tte.lnasttk 19 cmly an incraaae of &int miiliooe beyoad slrbai it was 
tff^i^y yci9«s pgOi and tbat thenefore Lcanuot be cooaidared as a 
Yaiy-aangiiiQC ealculaton However,, in this part of tbe subje^ 
I desire tbe committee to bear in mind, tbat it wiU be proper to 
9&xgm», ^ redoQtioo lor all nodep 60/. a year, and t)iat tbe same 
MdifeaiifHMr be admitted iitto tbis act aa in ibe assessedttatf 
bSWi oiean the seale of income ^m 66i. t» StiMDi a year, utd 
ma^'Umtk a one bundled and twentietb part to a^teBth^ I mean 
an tbis acoount to asauaie a deducliQniof Qns«^fth, and to state 
tha lasabla property at only twenty millioBS* 

{' «balL ueiAt proceed to state lliftt past of income from land 
wfaicih belongs to tbe tenant. I propose to value every man ae« 
eon^g to bis rasit, making only a deduction for repairB. What 
I shall an^^eat.fev tbe further eensidepation ol tfafe committee, i^ 
Arc^Kibiirths eff ilie rack rent which the tenant ps^s to the land^ 
bxrdi Tfa^ vakie of tbe income from land whioh belongs to the. 
tiaimttt i take at nipeteen miliiens ; tbe income to tbe landlord, 
as I have before said, at tw^ty^five millions. Instead of d&* 
diiatbg^mly onerfifth, as I have su^sted with respect to tbe 
lap(Uoitl, .1 shall propose with respect to the teqant, to deduct 
tvotthirds^ leaving five mtlUoos as the taxable property of this 
ts^nts. The next income arising from land, is an inconoe which 
MaceWeA naither by tba landlord^ nor by tbe tenani^I meat 

I 
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. what is received from tithes. This is an iocomeeQJoyedy as the 
eorotnittee ktiow, either by lay itr^opriators, or by tiM d^gf: 
The statements of tbe amount of the titb^s arc different; hut*f 
eiBtimate the 'value of them to be five millions! If geotlemen 
suppose tbe amount of the cuhivated land in ibe Qountry^-to be 
iprty millioiis of acres, and tbe average valtlie'to be twBaiy«^v« 
millions, tbey will find, I believe, my valuation io» be very mode* 
yate : it. is ako Mr. Arthur Young^ statement. Upon tbi9*aub- 
ject of tithes, I propose .to allow a deduction of oae^fiftb, though; 
perhaps* I may be considered as stating the reductiKm toe large-- 
ly; but gentlemen will tonsider tbe allowance to b&Jtm^ for 
poorlivings* . ?• 

. Another species lof.pioperty is that which. anses from mitnes, 
and ^Fom shares in canals. There is also another propertywliicl^ 
I have not included in tberentaof land, i mean the pvoptorty tf#ilh 
ing frpm the sale of limber. I take* all these th9ee,'tlie mtttes^' 
canals, and timber, at three nullioM. 

: Another species of rent is that received for houaeB^ 1 propose 
to proceed ;upon .the rate. which was followed in tbeacfcl^'liM 
tesaion. The oommiitee are aware^ that to ontabKsh necuntMf 
the rent of hojisfts has.ever been ibund to be tmpkafitifiable,'paFli- 
«ulafly <»f hou^a.^f the higher descriptioa of roit, wfaidi lfavn# 
always been undervalued. Outof tbe number of 700,000 beiise^ 
250>O0O are calculated to pay to the assessed taxes; 1 shall 
therefore take the rent of bouses &t no more than ^ millldiis. 

In the^eai-iy statements to which I have attiMM» the piofita 
fitted by the professors of the law alone are stated at one mil* 
fou and a half; 1 cannot suppose that d>ey are al all diminisli* 
ed. Allowing, besides, for all the branches of tbe medical pro* 
lesion* 1 conceive that two millions is a very small sum as tbe 
amount 4>f the incomes arising from the professions. 

Tb^ next head of income relates to the profits of retml trade : 
but there s^re persons of a certain description, with respect to 
whom.it will l^ necessary to make some alk>wance. The redtic<^ 
lion I shall .profipse to take at one eighth of the net mim of- the* 
profits of Ib^ U4^ f>i Great Britain, after which theDe will ce- 
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iB«iQ«'s4iin of d,o6o,006/.- applicable to the geDeral<>pera{ion of 
the.Ux. ' 

• Tbcare will theti remain another article of taxation, which is 
(he iocome spent* in this country by persons who derive it ffon* 
other parts of the world ; and unquestionably all who reside in 
thia kingdom, and draw their means from sources out of it/ can-' 
not be dissatisfied at contributing to their own support and pro- 
tection. Of this description, the only persons I shall think it ne- 
cessary to estimate are those whose incomes arise from their hav- 
ing property in.lreland, and who reside in this country, and per- 
sons owning estates in the West-Indies, or recervhig the interest 
of mortgages on estates In that part of' the world. Wi th respect' 
to tfioae persons whose incomes arise from Ireland, I have no ac- 
em'ate daCa in-order to estimate the amount ; but I believe it is 
the^gf^eraily received opinion, that the property of persons of 
this description amounted to at least 1 ,000,000/. a considerable 
time siMe, and now, from the increase of rents; it may reason- 
ably be estimated far beyond that sum. With respect to the in-' 
comes of estates in the .West Indies, th6 total amount cannot be 
estanoatedaikss than 7/XX>,000/, sterling, and far the greater 
amoum is produced from the property of persons residing in 
Great firitain, who either own estates, or have mortgages apon 
them for which they receive interest. From that are to be de-' 
ducted the amount of the exports carried out, and the charge 
of cultivating the estates in the West Indies ; after which deduc-' 
tiom 1 estimate the produce of income in the West Indies at* 
four, mittions, and 1 believe I run no ' daiiger of stating it too 
kig^. Thus it appears I may fairly estimate at five millions thcr 
whole produce of income arising beyond seas*, and enjoyed by 
persons in this country. 

The next description of property which will come under the 
Gon«deraiion of the oooamittee as a source for the proposed tax, 
is the income of persons not in trade. Under this head will be 
iocludod annuities of all kinds, public and private mortgages, 
and income arising from money lent upon securities' under vari- 
ous dettomiaations. At the same time the committee however 
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cies of security in which it would not be subject to the same 
<fbarge. I do not know what objection the stockholder cotild 
make to Ihis appeal. I include, therefore, the public annuitants 
in the view of the proposed tax, and there is no difficulty in es- 
timating the amount of this species of income. At the same time, 
it is to be taken into consideration, that ah that part of the pub- 
lie annuities which have been redeemed hy the nation, is to be 
exempted from the charge of tbe tax. Taking the amount of 
the redemption, therefore, at what it now appears^ to be» tbe 
rental of the public annuitants may be estimated at i3,O00,000/. } 
but here, as in all the other cases, both of the land and rental, and 
of other sources of property, there will, of course, be admitted 
the same exemptions to all annuitants who have less tlian 6oJ. 
e year, and the same modifications to all who possess from 60L 
to 200/. a year. At the same time it is to be considered, that 
these exemptions and modifications are only to apply to those 
individuals whose whole income amounts to less than 200/. a year. 
If persons possess incomes from various sourcjEis, they are to be 
calculated in the aggregate ; for tbe exemption or the niodifica- 
tton will not apply, if the whole income sliould not be under tfa^ 
stipulated sum. I am sure, that I shall over- rate the amount of 
these .exemptions and modifications, wheu^ I deduct one-fifth 
from the sum that I have stated tbe public annuities to be ; but 
I do not admit that deduction, and therefore state tbe total of 
the income from the public funds at 12,000,000^ 

There now remain, Mr. chairman, the other great sources 
of trade to the inhabitants of this country ; — theproduce of trade^ 
foreign and domestic t and this branch of income is, in its oa-" 
ture, more difficult of estimate than any other. We have, how- 
' ever, lights and aids by which we may come to a knowledge of a 
material part, at least, of this source of national wealth, 1 mean 
the produce of our foreign trade. By the recent acts which have 
been passed, tbe amoun s of the imports and. exports have been 
ascertained with such a degree of accuracy, as to enable us to^ 
form a tolerable judgment of the amount of tbe capital embarked 
ittwthis branch of our tradey aiid> cousec^ueutly; to iorai an estw 
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.mate of tk^ |>r>ofit8 accruhtg fr&m it. By .the late act for the i^'^ 
soraoce of prq^duce and manufactures exported/ as wella«l)^ 
ihe Fecent act of which 1 have spokeo, for the laying a d(.itj^ qo 
convoys, we have been able, more clearly than heretofore, tp 
ascertain die amount and value of this trade, evince w^ Mve x^>t 
only the estimate and calculiUipn that is made ty the levetiu^i 
but the declaratkrots of the persoos engaged in the .trade tbenn- 
«elves, upon which the duty is paid : and by the^e guides we at)e 
able to asGCFtain that the capital iea4)loyed in this way is certaiillfr 
not less than 80,000^000/. sterling. Lees it cannot be by 0$^ 
proof of the msurance act, which has now lasted two years, biit 
it may be considerably more, because it is a well-known thhg 
that merchants stand a part cf the risk jthemaelves, and do not 
iBsur&to the full amount of the goods they export. But taking 
the amount at SO,QQ0,000/. the calculation corresponds with the 
yiew of <wir foreign comfoerce, which has been recently made by 
our most accurate calculatbrs ; and in all these estimates I wisb 
father to be ijnder than over the mark. I state the amount of tl^e 
capital, tiierefore, embai^ked in our foreign trade at «0,000,000/«; 
and aseumisg £his as the capital, the next question is, what we 
ought to talde «B the profit to all tlie description of .persons em* 
'})loyedin carry log on this branch of our trade ? In estimatiug tbis^ 
we must necessarily include in our view, not merely the merchaat 
«<fao exporte, but all the ok-ders and descriptions of persons from 
)the manu&ctur^ upwards, who are in any way connected with qar 
export ^ade. Uader this bead come in the pnofits of brokerag^y 
•wharfage, and carriage, with all the other contributory tradas 
^cofwected with foreign commerce; aad I. am sure thecommitt^ 
will agree with me, that I make a moderate calculation, when 
1 {estimate the average of the profits upon the capital of 
?80,000,OOOZ. at 15 percent. 1 take, therefore, 12,000,000/. ^ 
ithe income of all the pevsons ooneected with the foreign trade of 
>thiB kingdom. ' 

There now remains that which more than any other branch ,of 
^euriucome bafiftes theipower of scrutiny, atKiaffords even very 
llimsted grounds fox con}eeture ; 1 jnean the ^profits arising fro.m 
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domestic trade and manufacture. Here the many deseriptions 
of persons whose skill and industry are the source of income iti 
all the progress of our arts and manufactures, from the first pre* 
paration of the rude and raw material to its state of perfection, 
serve to make calculation almost impossible from their variety 
and extent. Even here, however, we have some means of form- 
ing an idea. Of the general capital of 80,000,000/. employed in 
the foreign trade, it has been pretty accurately determined, that 
about 30,000,000/. are destined and employed in the export of 
the leading manufactures of England. I am sure, then, tbat 
the committee will go along with me in saying, that the amount 
of the capital and sum employed in internal trade must be^^r 
times the amount of our export of British manufactures. WbeD 
we look at the vast machine of trade in all its parts, let any gen- 
tleman ask himself uhether, in the woollen manufactures, cottofi, 
linen, hardware, pottery,. and in all the other great and leading 
•branches of manufacture, there can be a less sum employed tbad 
four times the amount of that which is appropriated by the mer- 

♦ chant for the purposes of exportation ? Viewing all the enor- 
mous capital invested in domestic manufacture, 1 cannot take it 
at less than 120,000,000/. ; and upon this capital I estimate tbe 
gain at no more tnan \5 per cent, making a sum of 18,000,000/. 
per annum of income. 

There is one other description of income which, though it em- 
braces a vast variety of individuals, is reducible to none of tbe 
former heads, but comes naturally to be included in the article 
of domestic trade ; I mean artisans, architects, brewers, distil- 
lers, builders, brickmakers, masons, carpenters, and all that innu- 
merable class qf persons who, by skill in their professions, draw 
their incomes from the general prosperity of the country. The 
committee, from their general knowledge of the kingdom, will at 

• once perceive how numerous and how varied this class of persons 
must be, and how utterly impossible it is to arrive at an accurate 
criterion of the general amount of ti)eir gains. I am sure, bow- 
ever, that they will agree with me that I underbtate it, when I take 
it at 10,000,000/. per annum* I thus estimate the whole amount 
€>f our internal manulactures and trade at 28,000,000/. a year. 
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. I;blkV;eUiQ9^ rapidly gone through all the distinct branches of 
.Itationa) rental, and of national profits, from wdich we have to 
derive the tax that I mean to propose to you^ without presuming 
tp think that I have been able to do it with that accuracy of de- 
tail which can only be derived from practice, or with that cer- 
tainty upon which you ought to repose. I have, however, through 
the whole been anxious to understate the amount of the estimate 
as collected from the best sources of calculation, and to over- 
rate the exemptions and deductions that it would be necessary to 
moke from each. The committee, who have gone along with me 
in my details, will se^ that I make the whole sum of annual ren* 
.\dland profits, after n>akingthe deductions which I think reason- 
^e, 102,000,000/. sterling. 

For the sake of greater clearness, I will recapitulate the heads 
in the same order that I have followed : 

The land rental, then, after deducting one-fifth, I 

estimate at ---------- ^. 20,000,009 

Tlie tenant's rental of land, deducting two-thirds of 

the rack rent, I take at ------- 6,000,000 

The amount of tytbes, deducting one-fifth - - - 4,000,000 

The produce of mines, canal-navigation, &c. de- 
ducting one-fifth --- 3,000,000 

The rental of houses, deducting one-fifth - - - 5,000,000 

the profits of professions -------- 2,000,000 

The rental of Scotland, taking it at one-eighth of 

that of England 5,000,000 

The income of persons resident in Great Britain, 

drawn from possessions beyond seas - - - 5,000,000 

The amount of annuities from the public funds, 
' after deducting one-fifth for exemptions and 
modifications *-.------- 12,000,000 

The profits on the capital employed in our foreign 

commerce ---.------- 12,000,000 

The: profits on the capital employed in domestic 

trade, and the profits of skill and industry • 28,000,000 

In all ^. 102,000,000 
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Upon this SUM ft tak of lO p^t c6nt. i& lik% to pfodace 
lb,t)00,005/. a yeftr, and this is the sum wWeh is likely to rtstilt 
from the measure^ and at y/hkk I shall a^Mime it. I flattet tt^ 
self thsit t havis been extremely carefol not to ovemate m'f part 
of the SoufceS. 

!^Jow, feupposihg thAt tep millions h the sttm thus ooUetted, 
gentlemen will fecolkct that, ih the last session of )iarliameht, 
Ihe assessed tkxfeS v^effe the Only pdi"t of the public resource 
WiiicR were mortgaged fof the Sum of 6fi()0fi00l borrowed f6f 
thfe publte Service in 1797. I fehould think it my du^, thfene- 
fbre, that the sum now proposed to be taised in lieu of th^^ 
Isessed taxes, should, after its appropriation to the isuppli^ of tfcft 
present year, remain as a pledge for the discharge of tbrit 6«l4 
for which the assessed taxeS were k security, and also ittt th* 
discharge of the loan of the preSeiit yeaf, b'eydtid what wifl \St 
paid out of the sinking ftmd. Taking the ascDessed taxes at foot 
mitiionSy they would have b«en mortgaged for two y^ftrs after 
peace ;— and thuft ^ «dvatyta^ of thfis Bieastire is tMs, that M 
greater siims will be raised on any individuals than those whicSi 
hSLVe been hitherto paM» at least by ftuth aa have rendered the 
measure of the legi^ature effectual; they will be relieved of it 
greater than a proportional share of their burthen^ and (lie do- 
tation of the burden will not be half the time. This is a f^ 
eoi!kimendatioa of the justice and «xpe<Ue^tcy which must beftft 
by the people at la^ge. But it does te>t iftop here ; it lookt att- 
iot^iy to the alleviation of tlie burdens of tile ecmnftry^by a 
great temporary exei^tioii; it tooks to 1^ equality ef the ta^ty 
iind the general efficacy of the measare^ consdoifts tb*! 6a them 
depends our success in the great cause in whkh we are engaged.*-*^ 
That it is to fbrnish tlie loeaiis df pfovi^img for the dfebt ci<e»ted 
in two yeats, within the same period we formerly pft)vi^ed fer 
the debt created in one. til the niode'df allying tbe-sttmsUr 
to be raised, there are different ways.- The sam-wbicii liie assess- 
ed taxes were tfppiHfed to disehar^ last year tttawnAeA to ei^t 
ininions ; it wouM be only to borrovl^ a sum equal to the debt to 
supply the deficiency ; but it occurs, however, to me, that a mole 
simple and direct mode is, to apply this sum, in the first instance, 
to the supplies of the year, but at the same time to enact^ that 
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^ .t9« sl^jlU Qpptinae UU it h99 disf harg^ the debt for whidi 
tltf^ Qsg^Ased ta^ were mortgaged, ^nd then (o pn^e a f^tbef 
cb»rg,e fpr \vbat may be^borrow^ed beyond wbftt tbe aiakii^g fuo^ 
wU discharge. ' . 

Supposing thi§ ten per cent, on infQine producer 10yQQD,QOP/. 
lb» period when I should propose it to takQ e|fept VfwU b^ thf 
5|hof April pext, , I should propose t^e repeal of the former 
#$s^Sj9ed tax^ «^t the ^^oxe period ; b,ut, frpjj^ tbe cnJgiti^Aiow t 
tey^i»(l4e,- four milliQps apd a h^lf will be w§e4 from >hje first 
of pebrw^iy,, 179^1 to the first of February, 17P9- It would, 
th^rpfQrei b« napre beneficial to the object } have in vi^w tp coi^r 
i»enpe ^ operatiop pf this nev naeagyre at ao i?af Her period, 
b^»iW of .tbe benefit of tbe wcre^^ed fat^.?( taxj^ipo; buf 
there will be the a^^itipo pf wh^t will <;pff?p iu yi^«r the assessr 
S<J <^3{epa whjcb will ampjipt tP 70O,00PA Tbu,§i th^re will bp 
fftifiefl 10,700,9QQA Bttt tbia i^ pot ^p^Jicable t^jthp whpJe <^ 
Jfefiiivbject ; forgeotleipep will r^pUeft, th^ tjhp ipt^reat of 

j^teijest wiU cpotiwi? io the ^Pf4rse Qf \h^ presei^ 3f w, to wbict 
jrfsais ^ b^ addpd the iaterw p^ wb^teyer l9^n wy be n)ad^ 
:fti* year. Thi^ will amoupt tp. ^ bovit ppe roijl^o^ ^v^ bqp^re^ 
t^ou&apd poupfls, .which leaver the 9^^^ pfijijue willippg tw^ 
hundred thop^ajtitd pounds, %p ,9^pJici^bl9 tp the servi^e^ pf the 
pre|^D( yew. This aid.W9uld be M tb?i.t i% pepespary tp fwrpisb 
the ways and n^aos for thu supply?, ew:ept w to the gqip pf 
twepty-fpyr mjllipnj?, Fpurte?© piilbon?, therefore, in the pm» 
oece^eary to be r^iged by ip^n, of which, however, four millions 
^d a half is discharged by ^^ oper^tiop of the sipking fuqd, 
consequently pi^e ipillipp^ and a half if the whole sum tp he 
.added to the national debt, J wi^b* therefore, to lay thi? dowp 
^ % pripc\pl/B, that, ni^ roiUigp3 and 1^ half i$ tb© 5urR U) be 
J^ised this year, for which I phonid propose to charge as ^ wort- 
gage the ippofpe ta», after dischargipg the fprip^r ipprtgage. This 
gives a general view pf the aaipuot pf tbp eervii^es of the ye^, 
and the w^ys ^pd noeJWP tQ defray tbepi. I tf^ve also stated, to ~ 
Abe best of my power, the possible aippunt of every article pro* 
posed as the subject of taxation. 

y3 
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I trust that it will not be necessary for me to go into any de- 
tail of argument to convince the committee of thie advahtagi^t)! 
the beneficial mode adopted last session, of raising a consider- 
able part of the supplies within the year. The pitopriety 6f the 
measure has been recognized, and felt in a way the most gratify- 
ing to the feelings and to the pride of every Englishman. The 
principle has been proved to be the most wfse dnd and beneficial; 
though in the mariner of carrying it into practice it has been so 
shamefully and grossly evaded. The experience which we have 
had, points out the propriety of correcting the errors of that plan, 
and of enforcing and extending the principle* If we have been 
able, frorii the benefits of that measure, so evaded and crippli^d; 
to do so much, it is obviously our duty to seek for th^ meafas of 
perfecting the plan upon which we are set out ; and if we can 
find regulations and checks against the abuses that have been 
committed, it is surely wise and proper that they should be mkde 
to apply to a more general and extensive scheme than that which 
we have already' tried. It no longer rests upoit theory, or* upon 
reaSonitig ; it is recommended to us by the Sur^st.test of expe- 
rience ; and if, by the efficacy of this plan, we have been able to 
disappoint the hopes of the enemy; — to rise above all the at- 
'tempts which they made to distutb our domestic tranquillity ;— to 
remove the apprehensions of the despondent, and to shew them 
that all their fears of our being unable' to continue 'the contest, 
w^re vain ;— to assert the hig^i and proud distinction which we 
took in the maintenance of genuine government and social or- 
der ;— if we have been able thereby to animate the public spirit 
of Europe, to revive its dismayed energy, and to give a turn to 
the political aspect of the world, favourable to the cause of hu- 
manity, shall we not persevere in a course whicli has been so 
fruitful of good ? If we have proved that, at the end of the 
sixth year of war, unsubdued by all the exertions and sacrifices 
we have made, our commerce is flourishing beyond the example 
of any year even of peace; if our revenues are undiminished; 
if new means of vigour are daily presenting themselves to our 
grasp ; if our efforts have been crowned with the most perfect 
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ftVucceas $ if the public oentiment be firm and united in the justice: 
ao4ri9ec^69i^ of tfae cause in which we are embarked ; if every 
mpfive to exextipn cootiuues the same, and every effort we have 
ma^e in the cause is a spurce only of exultation and pride to tha 
heart ; if, by the efficacy of ^hose efforts, we have now the exp^- 
lation of aa^oinpilishing the great object of all our sacrifices and 
all Qur labours ; if despondency be dissipated at borne, and con- 
Hc^enqe. created abroad, shall we not persevere in a course so 
fairly calculated to bring us to a happy issue ? Let us do justice 
to ourselves. It is not merely owing to the dazzling events 
ojt the campaign tha.t we are indebted for the proud station 
in which we now stand. Great and glorious as those achieve- 
ments b^ive been, which cannot fail to be a source of exultation 
to every British bosom, I shall not detract from the high 
/enown of all those persons to who&e skill, vigour, and 
determination, we am indebted for the achieven^ents that have ^ 
astonished and aroused Europe, when 1 say, that it is not altoge<» 
t^r owing to th§m that we ^ow feel our^lves in a situation so 
proud and consoling. The grand and iniiport^nt changes which 
hjiye.been effected in Europe, are not merely to be ascribed to 
th^ promptitude, vigilance, skill* and vigour, of our naval de^ 
I^rtment, whose merits no man can feel, or can estimate, more 
highly than 1 do; nor.to the heroism, zeal, patriotism, and de- 
votion, of our transcendant commauders — and I speak particu- 
larly of that great como^ander * whose services fill every bosom 
with rapturous emotion, and who will never cease to derive from 
the gratitudf of bis countrymen the tribute of bis worth— hor is 
it to the unparalleled perseverance, valour, and wonders perform^ 
ed by our gallant fleets, which have raised the British name to a 
distinction unkix>wo even to her former annals, that we are to as- 
cribe all the advantages.of our present posture. No, we. must 
also do justice to the wisdom, energyi and determination of the 
parliament who liave furnished the means, and the power, by 
vhich all t}ie rest was sustamed and accomplished. Through 

• Lord Nelioiu 
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«bem alt the depff^tin6titB ^f hi» MiUjM^ Vvon^Mfieill-faMtM 
fbemife of employing tlie fot-ce wiiodfe acWet^te^rttji ha^htiti^m 
tii4!')^iit; through 'liye T^isdbnl of pAi^MtaeAt i^h rivbuttm^ 
ihe to\^titrf hate been eatled forlJk, and its 9piM ^mbofdied iti il 
nVEnlh^r tmexathpled in its history. By tk^ir firtime^ i»agtiitiH« 
Mly, and deVetk>f> to the cantf&p not ladrely of oaf erwtv indi^* 
du£i¥ sfitAsty^ bat of <ke eatne 6l ^ankibd id g^iiefaiT, %ve lr»Te 
H^eh^enablftd to dtBf^ forth the savidwrs of tfte earth; No-diffi* 
t\i\im havtd<8to^d ih 06i< wi^i iHD iaehAces have bee» thoto^ 
106 ^eat for us to make ; a comtnon f^Ui&g of danger has pro^ 
duced a common 6]>H¥iti c^f exertioDi and w^ h^ve cheerfelly eein^ 
fdfward with a surrender of a pArt of oirr pfoperty Ikt a saW^e^ 
toot merely for recovering ourseiveft, btit for Ebe general recovery 
bf mdnbind* We bare pr^i^nM'it {Aienpinenon in the chai^te^ 
if nationft. ^ 

UMs bfien been tho«g^, add hufstToeii fItA theme b# hktoifaitt, 
•that a» aaticma became mdreantMe, they lost in roartiiil spirit what 
fhey gaifned hi eo^ioereial avidity > that ift id of the essence of 
trade CO be sordid) as^ that h%h notfoiis of hononr are incomi 
f^tible with (iie preseculioii of tr^fflb, Thia hypothem has 
been proved to be false; ibr ia the memorable et% df thbptsi 
year Great Britain has e»hiil»it0d the^orioua ^eam^^le of a mt« 
lion shewing th0 iKK)at universal spirit of military beroiitti, at H 
time when she h^ aojuired the most tfobr^htng degree of na-^ 
Lionel' commeree^ In no time of the proitde^ ilfittfutty conld the 
people of Great BHtain eifhibit a more digni^d chiiracter «€ 
Inartirf spirit ifhap tliey have dtiring the last yittr, When they 
h&ve aho riseh to the greatest point of etonnensiht iiEdvaii^e % 
jlnd, Mi". Chairniskn,' they are n^t insensible of thehetoefi&i as 
t^ell Hb df the glory, they have ackjaired ; they know atid feel 
%hat the most manly coarse ha» i|lso been the nio^ prudent, add 
they are sensibly that, by bravely y^it sticfg the t4rm»twith which 
they were threatened, instead of striking bahinoes on^ieir fn^ 
iKBd looking to the averages* of profit tnd losn^ on standi' 
}ng out, or of yielding to tlie tempest, they have given to 
|lieQ)selves pot merely ^epurity, bat lustre aad tsm^f U A^ 
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had»:Opi ih0 cofi^ft^ svbniy^ed ig> pudnafi a scispm^sioDi of ^obn* 

g«r i»fi^ a floere pauee ol wMTy tkMy Ib«1 tiuLt ikey could onljt haxie 

pureb^eed Ibe riMiinS' of fdtaiie and noDe deplgradDile mificiiief^ 

Tuad^ed wHk tbe sIMimp of impcyvertsinneifeit «iid < dogracialtQa j 

tbey fbei thereibre, tkftt, in puvsuing th® pstk^sdiaob doAy ani 

iionout prescribedy Ibeykave also trod ia tbe, path' olprucjieiiM 

and economy. Tbey Im^e lueeufed to Ihtiasclinite peimanoiit 

pea<^, and future repose^ juid b^v^. given aa aniEkating eixampla, 

to the world of tbe advtetflbge»;of vigdar, coo/^i^y, a9d.iiDiQi)ii 

If tbid i^mld 8bail( ndt be« dieipiiMed to) ^ke theliebaiitof tbiaeat 

ample. Great Britata bas ^at teiist the eonsctlatioii.tii^.kao^ 

that 8hm has giVea tbeiii' i,be potrer. ;Afid>i^ i wBta disr* 

posed. Sir,- ta pay teg^a^d^ta drier • pud colder. inaxfti|s m£ 

poYtcff t s\icnsii6 say, t%8,t'46^^ tkgSff^ eveata prudei|t >eca# 

nomy Would point duft ih6 odtfrae vrbiob u^d )iave :tlt)ka»> at 

tfae.nmt 'adVa&tflg^ds for a ^papfto to pinr^d^ it TrillbeiDa* 

biiieat to bv«ry ^ntl^tfnttti ' oti tbe ifLigbteiit dqatidcnitiba bf Iba 

sulifiecty tiiat, ia tbeead^ tbeukfeaoina of r^Uniig: tbe isappliaa wkh. 

In the year h tbe cfaeapefstatid tb^ifnqst.kallitaly ooqra«:ithat a 

vise people can puraoe $ and wliien it is considtrad Abat Ibere .if 

a sarvii^'of at least one twelfth lipon .aU tbati is.Taised» gentkh 

Iftenwiir'not snfler a sapttrstitfoiis^ fear^ and jeabiifty of thaid^^or 

gef.df expoeing ^M. Hettey of incomes^ to eonhiyk with^ia; inoa^ 

Bute thai id so preguant with benefits to tbe adtkMi. li geull^r 

nteniir^ take inio tfa«ei|r isooaidaiatioa tbe probablQ^dur^tian af 

))eaee and war^ ci^cttialPed froro- the ec]q>QiiaBae Qf.|>%M timm, 

tbey' ii#Dl be ' cot) vitic^d of tbe Intmeaaan^e : ieipartaasa f^f at^iM-^ 

ing to raise tbe suplies ^iiiun the year^ raliiefr than acoiiinwiiatiag 

A permanent d^bt. The «»t^rieaoe of thela^ faundr^v fifty, 

or fbrty yean, MriU^hew how htti# oonfidesisn.%veiamhii«9 ip the 

deration of peace, and it ought to convince us^ bow/impivtant it ts 

toestablisk a system, that ytdi prepare ua fev every <emergfliaejf» 

give^abiHty ^ stfeDgtb, atiA perpetoal renoYgtions jtocr^aotKt^* 

I tbhik, Icoald njakfeit a^m¥tm €o gentlemen^ that /iaaay-WiMr, 

ofthe duration of six y^ars, ihe ^an <)f funding:all the expeiises 

t^ bp bf;grred 14 to^Pf'm^- ijt aia, would )eaw at thi end .oC it « 
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greater burden permanently upon dieiiatioi;! than would beiius- 
tained, than they would have to incur. for .ihe.sU yeai^ oji^g of 
its continuance, and one year beyond it, provided ithat,t))ey 
made the sacriiice of a teqth of their income. In the old, un- 
wise, and destructive way of raising the supplies by a permanent 
fund, without any provision for its redeaiptioi;if a war so caaied 
on entails the burden upon the age and upon (heir posterity for 
ever. This has, to be sure, in a gceat measure, been done away 
' and corrected, by the salutary and valuable system, which has 
been adopted of the redemption fund. But that fund cannpt ac- 
comi^ish the end in a shorter pciriod than fprty years, apdduripg 
all that time the expenses of.i^.wariso funded must weigh down 
and press upon the people. .If„ oo^.th^i contr^ury^ it had at, an 
early period of x>ur history been resolved to adopt the present 
mode of raising the supplies withio the.yea^; ift for ixista^ce, 
after the peace of Aix la ChapeUe> the. scheme, of jredemptioB 
even had been adopted, ai^d persevered in tfit this tixiie» we/$I|puld 
not now, for the seventh year of the war, bave had mpfe to ijaise 
from the pockets of the people than what we have nov tQpay 
of permanent taxes, together with about a fourth of what it woyld 
he necesiaary to lay on in addition for this year. Fortunately 
iK^have at last established the redemption .fund • ,^e bene': 
-fits of it are already felt ; Shey will every, year . be more and 
more acknowledged.; and in addition tp tliis it is only pe- 
cessafy, that instead of consulting a present advantage, and 
throwing the burdeot as heretofore, upon posterity, we sb|Jl 
fairly meet it ourselves, and lay the fouzidation of a aystem that 
shall make us independent of all the future events of the world. 
' I am sure that, in deliberating, upon the advantages of this sys- 
tem, gentlemen whose liberal and exalted views go beyond the 
mere presentconvenience of the moment, and are not limited to the 
period of the interest which they may themselves take in public 
affaira, or even to the period of their own ej^isience, but look 
with a piovident affection to the independence and happiness of 
a generation unborn, will feel and.recognise the wisdom of a 
system that has for ita principle the permanency of British grm* 
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deur. You will feel that it is not only to the splendour of your 
krtnis, to the achievements of your fleets, that you are indebte^jl 
for ttehigh distinction which you at present enjoy ; but also to . 
the wisdom of the councils you have adopted in taking advan-* 
tage of the influence which your happy cbn^titutton confers be- 
yond the example of any other people, and by which you have 
given a grand and edifying lesson to dismayed Europo^ that safe- 
ty, honour, and repose, must ever depend upon the energy with 
which danger is met and resisted. You have shewnr tb« power 
of self-defence, which is permanent and unassailable: standing 
upon the principles you have assumed, the wild and extravagSmt 
hopes of the enemy will be thwarted ; Europe will be aroused 
and animated to adopt a course so honourable ; and surely witji 
the means of persevering thus pbvious, you will not think it pru- 
dent or necessary to shrink from the principles you have i^doplh 
edi.or tak? shelter in a peacis which might be obtained by a mom 
temporizing conduct, but which would neither be safe nor dura- 
ble. • But, Sir, T'cantiot encourage any sentiment So degrading; 
I fe^l in common with every gentleman who hears me, the proud 
situation in which we have been placed, and the importance 
it has given, us- id the scale of nations. The rank that we 
now hold, I trust, we ^hall continue, to cherish, and that, pur- 
suing the same glorious course, we shall all of us feel it to be 
a source of pride and consolation that we are the subjects of 
^ the king of Great Britain. I will not detain you longer. Sir, 
but will move for the first of my series of resolutions in cai^y« 
ing the plan of taxation injto execution, which I have endeavour- 
ed to detail* 

The resolutions were as follow : 
" Resolved, 

'< That it )s the opinion of this committee, that so mtich of an act made in the 
last session of parliament, intituled, ,' An act for granting to his Majesty ^ 
»id and contribution for the prosecution of the War,' as charges any person ' 
with an additional duty in proportion to the amount of the rates or duties to 
frhich> priojT tp the 5th day of Aprilj 1793« such person was ussessed, according 
to any assessment made in pursuance of any act of parliament in force at tliA 
time of passing the s^ld act of the last session, be repeele^i 
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" That it is the opinion of this committee, tliat, toward^ raising the snppl^ 
granted to his Majesty, there be charged animaUy, during a term to bi limit- 
ed, the several rates and dutiei following, upon ail income arising from pro. 
potty in Great Britiiii, belonging to any bf liis Majesty'* sebjects^ althoo^ 
m Mwda^k in GreM Brjtaip j and ^pw nH In^m qt ev^ry pwpn re^^ 
.\^ Qre^t ^ri^in, »p(i of every bo^y politic qr corpoffite. « c^i^pm^, f^t«^ 
nity, or aolciety of persons, whether corporate or not corporate, in Gr«|t Brf 
tain, Whether any such incoliie shall anse from lands, teneiieuts",' orheWditf- 
•ments, wlieresoever the Same shall b6 situated In Great Britain, br'eliwwherc j 
or from My kind of personal property, or other property whM«irer>'or fbm 
V^, pvqies«on< o«ce, iswployinfQt »f wto, or yocaUea ; that b to say. 
One one.^^a^(^red-»nd-tlvGntiptb pert of 9>wth ijMJPW, if tb^ feme ^ 

^amount unto «W. ))er annum, and sjiall be undet 65/. p«fr Ifpnuli', 

One ninety.fifth part of such jncome, if the same nhall ,mpunt to 6H faol 

^•ball be under 701, ■ • • ^ ' ^ ''^ 

- One seventieth part of such incomfe; If the same shall amount to 70^ hot 
-«Wi be wodot 75/. , 

Oj,c^si,ty.#ftb part of >^ch iwome, if the «|ne sbalJ ame«tot ie 751. bat 
ahall be under QO^, 

One sixtieth part of such income, if tlje «<^9b^U apipan^to Mi, butiWi 
be under 85/. -r , -r«.. ^^^vuyMm^. 

One flfty^fth part of fench income, if the same shall amount' to 867. 'W 
shall be under 9(M. . . ♦ '• 

. Ope fiftieth pan of such ineoma, if tbe aame sMall amount to 90L but rfiaU 

>s/2;r,or " ^•"' '"'^''"- ^ *^^^'^' -'«'*' '*^-'« 

• One fortieth part of such income, if the same shal) amount to lOOt bptri-U 

Oo. thirty-aighfth part »f snob income^ if the sam^ shall amount to tOJI. 
Jtotaball be under !}.()( 

One thirty.5ixth part of such income, if the same shall Hmmttta iui. tat 
shall be under llStL 

One thirty-fourth part of such income, if the same .hall amount to 1 iM. bet 
ahall be under 120/. 

. • One thirty^secpad part of such uioone, if the same shall amount to 1201 but 
IWiall be un^er ^^ol, . * ' 

,. Due thirtieib pert, o^ .«ah income, if the same sliall amount to If SI Hi 
»liftll be under t,m. 

0ne.tweiuy.«i«^b part of f w4iw«,if |be«i«^ AaU am^^ 
.ftall be upd?r ^^qU 
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O^ twent^-ttxlb part oT smA indome^ if tbe same aball aiBOiuit to i$5l but 
ihall be under 140?. 

One twenty-fourth part of such income, if the same sliall amount to 140/. but 
shafi be under 145l. 

' Otie twenty -^econi part of such income, if the same shall amount to 145i. but 
iballbfeiind^'lS^)'. 

Ot tiwriti^rti p«tt of Moh Jmvtae, H the some shall •tWDUttt to '[SOU bnt 
iltftllbeuM^r 1551. 

One nineteenth part of such income^ if the same shall amount to 155J, but 
shall be under 160f. 

One rtglrteenth part of such income, if the same shall amount to 16()i. but 
sliall be under ld5t 

Oac vtivtnectHih p^t df web incom«, if the same shall amount to 165L liat 
ihaU be uMdw 470*. 

Ote Bi&toesth |>art of *uch income, if the same shaH amount to 170/. but 
shall be ander 175/. 

One fifteenth part of such income, if the same shall amount to J75/. bul 

ihatl Ve un^er llBtTt. 

One fourteenth Jart of such incoAi*, if the ^ame AaM amoantto IBOt, but 
IhbVlbetedlar laS/. 

^e tWrleenth pert c£ such income, if the same shall amount to 185/. but 

shall be un^er 190/. 
One twelfth part of such income, if the same shall amount to 190/. but 

shall be under 1&5/. w , v. * 

^neeKvlfJrth patt df ^udh hitd*fe. If the «attie shall amount to 195/. but 

44«l Hfle t<ath palt of suoh inaome, if thu same ahaU a«oiknk to 200/. f 
upwards. 

fHe-rtidltttfefc* ^few^gtoi* n, imAm import was •fdere* to he woeived 
AtflcldtoiriBgdaj. 



Deuemh0r 14, 1798- 

' Mr. Hobart brought up the report of the Committee on the bill for impos- 
ing a general tax upon income. On the question '* fliat <hh rtifoft 1>e noi^ 
tkl^nfetofbrthercdnslderdiion," 

«iii !Pitf/ ihreplj 16" Sit John Sinclair, and sorte other roemben, wfto had 
kft^Attd *4i»iaeddaa hottility to the bill, apoke to the following effect : , 

Sir,— tihpressed as I am with the cohvictlbti thatfhere nev«ir 
was a subject of greater iaiifiortanoe kiall its aspects, and in all 
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it» consequences, agitated within these walls^ I should not have 
thought it incuoibeut upon me, in the present stage of the hosi- 
ness, to have troubled you with any observatiousy were ther<9 not 
pome points which have been touched upon to-night, ^hich I am 
desirous, as soon as possible, to place in their proper point of 
iriew. What has been urged by some gentlemen who spoke in 
the course of the debate, while it could not be considered fairlj 
as argument, was directed in such a manner against the farther 
progress of the measure, was so calculated to excite prejudice, 
and to beget misconception, that it demands some d^ee of uo« 
tice. It is a satisfaction to me to find that the propriety of rais- 
ing a certain part of the supplies within the year has in ge&eral 
been conceded. If we can judge from what has appeared to- 
night, there is nobody in the house, except, the honourable barcH 
net * who opened the debate, who is disposed to contest the prin- 
ciple. I am thus relieved from the necessity of detaining the 
house with any argument upon that subject, or saying any thing 
in reply to one solitary antagonist by whom the principle was 
denied. Whatever authority may belong to that individual mem- 
ber, and no man has more, the worthy baronet himself seemed 
to rest entirely upon that authority, as he did not add a single 
argument in support of his position. The house then will no 
doubt be willing to dispense with any argument upon this branch 
of the question. 

There were some others, however, who, entering upon the con- 
sideration of the subject with liberal professions of approbatioD) 
and a firm conviction of the necessity of great and extraordinary 
exertion in the cause in which we are engaged ; admitting the be* 
nefits which might be derived both in present vigour and perma- 
nent resources, from the plan of raising a great part of the sup- 
plies within the year, yet thought themselves at liberty, not after 
full consideration of the whole details, not after weighing ma- 
turely the r^ulations by which this great principle is to be car- 
ried into execution, and followed up with effect, not after long 
and sincere endeavours to remedy what was defective, and to im- 

* Sir John Sinclair. 
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prove wliat Mras wrong, reluctantly to dismiss the measure as im- 
practidtble to the end proposed, but, in the first instance, hastily, 
peremptorily, and impatiently, to shut the door against all im* 
protement, and to oppose all farther deliberation. Although 
agreeing in tlie principle, and. aware as they must be that a mea« 
-sure of such magnitude and importance must depend much upon 
the arrangement of details, and the regulation of provisions, 
they seem resolved' to check all attempt to bring these points 
again into consideration. Confessibg the necessityof great and 

• vigorous efforts for the salvation of the country, in which some 
of them, now for the first time, have tardily discovered, that 
' oun safety is involved, they do not wait to reject the measure 

upon any ground of final and invincible objection, but they 
.come forward to resist it in the very outset, previous to a ma- 
ture examination of its details, and a sincere endeavour to cor- 
rect its provisions. 

The honourable gentleman who spoke last* approves of the 
prmciple of raising a considerable part of the supplies within the 
yearj but he declares himself an enemy to any plan of rendering 

• that principle effectual by a general tax. The house will, no 
doiibt, think this a most valuable concession of the honourable 

• gentleman ! If it be necessary for the effort which we are called 
upon to make, if it be essential to the firm establishment of pub- 
lic credit, to the future prosperity of the empire, to obtain that 
supply which is requisite for the vigorous prosecution of the con- 
test, it is evident that it must be obtained by a sudden tax imme- 
diately productive. If it is impossible, by an increase of the ex- 

- isting taxes on consumption, by introducing evils ten times more 
■ severe than those which are imputed to this measure, it is ^vident 

• that nothing can realize the principle but some extraordinary and 
•general tax. If the h6nourable gentleman, as I perceive he does, 

admits that such aif increase of the taxes on consumption as 
•would produce ten millions within the year is impracticable, it 

follows that there is no other mode but a tax upon property, so 
' &r as it can be discovered. We must lay the contributipn, then, 

♦ Mr.W.Smithv 
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ottber vfjffssk xmpM or on inoofie. Fiom tfah ^CAertff o|Ki«tioty 
however^ tbe hot^mnaiole geQlMiiia& would exemfat elilhose ifbooi 
iie is pkttBQd 4o call eKdmi^eiy .the useibicLeuBaes* wad % tlie 
\vhole of tb« Ateigbt on wi&at he oalb the osctess class, io de 
claeB of uieless the honoiisai)le^Dti6inaa has tbo»gfat proper to 
ratik all tiie proprietors of IwafjL, thoae men who fbirra the iioe 
Dv^ich bitKib and knits society t^elher-^those oa wbana^ ka 
great fneasure, lh« adniiniistratic^ of Judtite^ iaad the interDtl 
-pG^iee of t)b&oountry de|iends ;-^tbo6e meniroDi iorluHn the poor 
teceiye employmeivt, from whom a^cultnre deitives ifs im- 
vprovemotit and support, and to w&om, of coarse, commeitseil- 
iielf is iaditbted for )tbe foundation on which tt resis, Yetithis 
class the honouratble geotleoian tlHnks pa*o|3er to s^i^atke as 
-nsttless drones, of no estimation or. merit intbe.ecjres of isode^. 
-When tl^ooQsequenoes wiidiwhiqh this light flippant theory, ibe 
offspring of mere temporary unthinking policy, would beaftend- 
«d, are fairly considerec^ the honouirable getttknuia "wtH find 
«hat bts distinction between useful ^Bikd useless olasaes is as hXlk 
founded in truth, as the practioal syet^m be fomnds ii|M}0 it yrouki 
'he coni^isterit wi^ Che general interest of those vbom he thiok» 
entitled to peculiar favour. The qMestieo then is, ifebether ^q»- 
tal or income be the proper object of oontftibniion f Th^ ho- 
nourable gentleman says that capital is the cnterion ndiiichouglit 
to be adopted in the case of ^che comcnevoial man, and income 
vhere it is derived from land. Taking for granted, fthat .the pria- 
cTples t3f the 'honourable gentleman were well founded, noiett 
l!ban three^fourths of the whole inoome liable to «ooli9batk»i8 
xalcuflated to ^rise from this source. Erea npon ha» own.ar^- 
tnent, then, ive ought not toconsMet this m«asuite as so inburt* 
i^le as to refuse going 'm<6o 'the committee. <]f, then, he is ^incefe 
♦in 4iis profession ef desite to facilitale the raising of a Considet- 
«ble pan of the supplies wt^in theyear^ whyiShotildiie refuse io 
pncTcijed iartherin a-measure'whioh4&^leiist»oapabie of embrac- 
ing three fbarths of 'hi^ otiject ; arid in^other parts sosoeptible «f 
•alteration and improvement? ^fy howe^r,. what h^s been so uni- 
versally recognised as imjj>Qi:tfint to be done,, is to be done effeo* 
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tufi^ily, ^d the great considerfttion is, on whiiih of these leading 
objects it will be most advantageous to the public, and least in- 
convenient to the classes of contribution to impose this general 
and compreheDsive tax, I am afraid, that to that very plan, 
which be himself thinks preferable, those objections on which he 
j^ested the desponding hope, that the country neither could, nor 
would submit to the measure, would apply with aggravated 
force. Every objection, which he so long, and vehemently urged 
against the danger of disclosure, will apply to those new theories 
of policy on which he would act. The honourable gentleman 
says, he is against disclosure. How, then, is he to ascertain the 
amount of that comraerciaf capital, the profits of which he 
thinks might justly be made to contribute? Would he be con- 
tented with that loose declaration, which experience has proved 
to be so favourable to evasion? Would he recognise the justice 
of a principle, which he would utterly defeat and nullify by the 
provisions he recommends to carry it into effect ? What then 
does he do to support that great cause, to invigorate those ex- 
traordinary eiforts which are necessary for our success in a con- 
test, which all but a few, who but lately have got some few 
lights, have long considered to be connected with our existence ? 
Yet, when appearing for the first time as a pioselyte to the 
cause of his country and of mankind, though standing in the 
new character of a convert, he still retains to much of the biasf 
of his old opinions, that he denies the means of rendering those 
measures effective, which he acknowledges to te indispensable, 
and carrying into practice that principle which he professes to ap- 
prove. 

The real dispute between us, then, is nothmg but a matter of 
detail. The greater part of the honourable gentleman's speech was 
founded upon objections to the provisions of the bill; and many 
of his objections were either utterly unfounded in any thing it- 
contains, or they were of such a nature as to admit of being cor- 
rected in the committee. In arguing the matter in this way, in 
the present stage, the honourable gentleman could be regular 
^ only upon a point of strict form. He knows very well that the 
VOL, iir. z 
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bill went through the committee to get the blanks filled op with- 
out undergoing any discussion in that stage, and that it was in- 
tended to submit it at a future period to the detailed examlnalion 
Qf a committee. But granting that the present was, in a &ir 
view of the subject, the proper stage for the discussion of 
points of detail, let us see what are the objections which, in 
the honourable gentleman's estimation, are so fatal to the mea- 
sure. To the main objection, which he urged so repeatedly, and 
with so much acrimony, it may easily be answered, that the 
honourable gentleman jissumes what is not in the bilL It seem- 
ed to be taken up merely to afford him an opportunity of em- 
bellishing hb discourse with the violent invective and offensive 
epithet by which it was distinguished. I allude to what was 
stated respecting the character and duties of the surveyor to be 
appointed under the bill. I will not recapitulate the odious de- 
scription which the honourable genttemaq applied to the pefsons 
who were to act in this capacity. W^hat is the purpose — what is 
the tendency of such invective ? What can be the effect of this 
reproachful langut^ge, thus indiscriminately applicci, but to bring 
into discredit those ofQcers under the revenue, without which il 
could npt be collected, and without which public business must be 
at a stand ? The honqprable gntleman says, that the surveyor is 
at liberty to surcharge to apy amount, and pending the appeal to 
yrhich this surcharge gives rise, the ta3( will continue to be levied 
on the whole of the demand, inplpding the surcharge. What is 
the remedy which the honovtrf^ble gentleman discpvers for this^^ 
He tell us, in alluding to a remark of an honourable baronet,^ 
that the discussion of the appeal might be rendered so intiicate 
1^ to pDusqme six, or ^vetx twelve months. This objection the 
lionourable gentleman urges triutnphaptly, at the very time too 
that he states it to be the mode which a person surcharged will 
9^dopt for his relief, at th^ very moment when he is compelled to 
acquiesce in the payment of a surcharge, from which he takes 
care th^t it shall be impossible for the commissioners of appeal 
^ relieve bii? ! Such an argument is the consequence which is 

* Sir Francis Barin|;. 
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stated. In fact, however, it so happens, that no such grievance 
can exist. The surveyor's surcharge is not acted upon in the 
first instaoce, unless confirmed by the commissioners. The 
surveyor has no discretion whatever to add to the charge on 
which the contributor shall be compelled to pay. The objeo- 
tion& of the honourable gentleman, instead of operating against 
■(be bill tin toto^ demonstrate the necessity of going into the com- * 
mittee^ that the bill may obtain a^iuU consideration, and a fair 
discussion^ ' 

As to the general declamation upon the character and func* 
tion of the surveyor, whom some gentlemen are pleased to con- 
sider in the odious light of a spy, it is a matter for the commit- 
tee to adjust the powers and the duties with which he shall be 
entrusted. Is this, however, any argument for the immediate 
rejection of the bill ? Does the honourable gentleman really 
think that no precaution whatever ought to be taken to avoid 
(kose scandalous evasions which there is but too much reason to 
expect may be attempted ? But it is maintained by the honour- 
able gentleman, that no evasions have taken place to defeat the 
operation of the assessed tax bill which passed last session. He 
is peculiarly fortunate in the instances which have occurred to 
him, with respect to the patriotism of his friends; but he ha» 
rated their zeal beyondlthe mark. It is rather singular that he 
has not taken the opportunity of extolling their liberality in sub- 
scribing to the voluntary contributions* The observations made 
by the friends of government are, however, of a very different 
kind. His must have been a chosen circle^ yet others were as 
large as the honourable gentleman's, before the new lights broke 
in upon him. But notwithstanding the assertion, I must say, 
tliat great and notorious instances of the concealment of property 
have occurred, the check provided by the legislature has been 
found insufficient to produce any adequate end, and the decla^ 
rations which have been given in, have, on various occasions^ 
eluded the expected operation of the act. Is it not then a mat* 
ter of great concernment — is it ^not a subject i;*orthy of grave 
deUber^tbni to consider what means may be devised to repder 
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I>oints axe proper subjects for considenitioh in a committee, 
where it is perfectly competent to move any alteration which gen* 
tieoaen may think necessary ? 

As to the criterion of the general tax, it has likewise been ob- 
jected to the details; that the applicatioii is unequal in respect 
to the nature of income, its duration, &c. Although I do not 
intend to mter so much into the discussion of the provisions of 
the biU> 1 am aaxions to remove those erroneous conceptions 
which are entertained upon this subject. Here I cannot help 
remarking, that the arguments of the honourable gentleman, on 
this branch, suppose that it is necessary to correct, the inequa* 
lities which distinguish the mode in which all taxes are imposed* 
If such be the sentiment of the honourable gentleman, his ob* 
jectioa goes a great deal farther than the bill before the house. 
The inequalities of which lie complains arise out of the nature of 
society, and the distribution of its rank, and the classification of 
itJB property. If he attempts to remedy what he in this considefs 
as tffgant, he will attempt something which has never yet beeu 
done by any system of taxation, something which springs from 
theories of l^slation, neither founded in wisdom nor justified 
by experience. 1 proceed to explain my meaning more fully. The 
. honouri^Ie gentleman says, that if two persons have each 500/. 
per annum, one of which derives his income from land, the other 
from industry, they ought not to be both taxed equally at 50f. 
He aa^M^ies, ihat each having 450/. a year left, the impost is 
unequal. What does the new tax do ? Are they not left in re* 
lation to oech otljer precisely as they were before ? The tax 
createjino new inequality; The justice or injustice remain pre- 
cisely, as they were. To complain of this inequality is to com- 
plain of the distribution of property ; it is to complain of the con- 
stitution of society. To attempt to remedy it, would be to fol- 
low the example of that daring rabble of legislators in another 
country, from whom the honourable gentleman borrowed some 
of hi& political principles, and whidi, though he now reprobates, 
he still seems inclined to follow up. To think of taxing these 
two species of incomes in a different ratio, would be to attempt 
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the measure proposed as efficient as possible to the public ser- 
vice ? Tbe surveyor is not to be a persou on whose discpetioD 
any assessment is to depend : he is to asikt the commissioners 
i^ith information^ sind to discbarge that duty which bis oath pre- 
scribes, of preventing evasion where it might be within his know- 
ledge ibat it was attempted. It is said, in proof of the import- 
floce of the surveyor's office, that they have great influence «ith 
the commissioners in other matters where the revenue is con* 
cerned; but, when the character of the commissioners istakea 
into view, this remark will prove that, instead of tliatprodigate, 
worthless clasSfWhich the honourable gentleman describes, they are 
men who recommended themselves by the propriety of their con- ~ 
duct and the performance of their duty. But, says the honourable 
gentleman, the surveyor is tbe only man whom we consider u 
likely to be bound by his oatb. Yet is tiiere no distinction between 
the cases? Is the temptation to perjure the same? Has the 
m^n who is sworn to the performance of his duty the sanoe lea- 
son to disregard it, whi<^h the man has who is endeavouring to 
avoid ihe payment of money to the state ? What, then, is xei- 
quired/ — A particular statement of income^ to guard against 
the evasion which was practised when a general statement was 
only recjiijred. What is it but the means of correcting those fraud* 
which every man's observation but the Mbnourable gentleman's 
bad ascertained to be prevalent / Tbe honourable gentleman 
speaks, too, of tbe surveyor's power to extract from tke books 
of public Isodies* Here tbe honourable gentleman, from not 
attending to the bill itself, is entirely mistaken, Thie surveyor 
has no such power ; be is to make extracts from, and t6 have 
access to, the public books, to which at present even any person 
may eaealy procure access for any purpose, even of mere curio- 
sity. Might not any body now procure information how much 
any mercantile house possesses in the three per cents. ? Tlie 
surveyor, then, is authorized to suggest doubts, to collect in- 
formation; but he has no right whatever to ask questions of tbe 
party surcharged, or to have any inspection of bis books. Does 
not the honourable gentlepian, however, perneive that all these 
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points are proper subjects for consideratioh in a comtnittee, 
where it is perfectly competent to move any alteration which gen* 
tlemen may think necessary ? 

As to the criterion of the general tax, it has likewise been ob- 
jected tothedetaiky that the application is unequal in respect 
to the nature of income, its duration, &c. Although I do not 
intend to anter so much into the discussion of the provisions of 
the bill> I am aaxions to remove those erroneous conceptions 
which are entertained upon this subject. Here I cannot help 
remarking, that the arguments of the honourable gentlemen, on 
this branch, suppose that it is necessary to correct, the inequa^ 
lities which distinguish the mode in which all taxes are imposed* 
If such be the sentiment of the honourable gentleman, his ob" 
jectioii goes a great deal farther thwa, the bill before the house. 
The inequalities of which he complains arise out of the nature of 
society, and the distribution of its rimk, and the classification of 
its property. If he attempts to remedy what he in this considers 
as orgsnt, he will attempt something which has never yet beeu 
done by any system of taxation, something which springs from 
theories of legislation, neither founded in wisdom nor justi^ed 
by experience. 1 proceed to explain my meaning more fully. Tbe 
honourable gentleman says, that if two persons have each 500/. 
per a&num, one of which derives his income from land, the other 
from industry, they ought not to be both taxed equally at 50i, 
He as^usaes, ihat each having 450/. a year left, the impost is 
unequal. What does the new tax do ? Are they not left in re- 
lation to each otlier precisely as they were before ? The tax 
creates no new inequality. The justice or injustice remain pre- 
cisely, as they were. To complain of this inequality is to com- 
plain of the distribution of property ; it is to complain of the con- 
stitution of society. To attempt to remedy it, would be to fol- 
low the sample of that daring rabble of legislators in anotber 
country, from whom the honourable gentleman borrowed some 
of his political principles, and whidi, though he now reprobates, 
he still seems inclined to follow up. To think of taxing these 
two species of incomes in a different ratio, would be to attempt 
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iwhat the nature of society will not admit; what has never been 
practised in the course of four thousand years. Bat on what 
foundation does this principle, which the honourable gentlemad 
has broached y rest ? Where is the clear inequality on which he 
so vehemently insists ? Is the industry of the artist, the manu- 
facturer, the mechanic, less the creature of tlie protection of 
law, less involved in the great contest in which we are engaged, 
less likely to be overthrown in any disasters oi the state, than 
the income which arises from land ? I heard, with satisfaction, 
the argument of the honourable baronet* behind me, though 1 
cannot, perhaps, go along with him to the extent to which he 
carried it; of this, certainly I am sure, that if all classes in this 
country are not strictly equal sharers in the advaotages which 
. the constitution of this country affords, there are none who 
ought not to contribute in proportion to their means for the 
public defence in a quarrel, in which the comforts and the hap- 
piness of all are so deeply involved, unless \(^hen the compassioD 
of the legislature forbears to extend the scale of taxation to those 
who are in the lowest class of income. The principle of the 
bcmourable gentleman then is entirely unfounded* la imputit^ 
to him that extravagant principle, which strikes at the whole 
distribution of property in society, I am sure I do nothing which 
his own arguments do not jugtify ; nor d(b I think I am mistaken 
in stating those principles, for the honourable gentleman was 
particularly careful to repeat his monstrous propositions over 
and over again, in proportion as he saw that they were disgust- 
ing to the feelings of the house. That industry ought to be en- 
couraged and promotec^ it a sentiment which nobody will dis« 
•pute* It should be remembered, however, that this, among 
many others, is a case in which virtue is its own reward. What, 
then, is the true state of the argument ? An income of 500/. 
from land may be equal to about 15,000/. so tbal a man is oosr 
tented to take three per cent, for his capital. In the funds, ac- 
cording to circumstances, and in the different funds, a man may 
have fivOf cr even six per cent. If he lays out his capital in trade, 

* Sb William Yoiuig. 
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and adds to it his own industry, he gets from 10 to 15 per cent. 
Now, if you leave the proportion undisturbed^, what is it that 
forms the encouragement to lay out money in trade and manufac- 
tures, but the improved produce derived from industry ? Thi» 
ii^ the incentive which enflames enterprise, and stimulates in- 
genuity. Allow that order, under which your commerce and 
your arts have risen to such an unexampled height of prosperity 
to remain undisturbed, and you preserve that incentive, that 
encouragement, and that reward, on which industry depends. I 
much doubt, indeed, whether any table which the honourable 
gentlerasin could form from all the new political lights which he 
ever received, could lay the foundation more secure or more 
permanent for arts, commerce, and every kind of exertion, than 
that on which they have grown so great, and flourished so long. 

There is another argument of great authority, which gentle- 
tnea employ ; an argument which, for some time past, I have 
seen much insisted upon in some of the newspapers — that this 
was a tythe^ and that all tythes are unfavourable alike to indus- 
try. Tht argument has no application to the present case. The 
tenth, which this bill imposes, is a tenth of the clear profits after 
the expenses of labour have been deducted. The more I have 
thought upon this particular subject and upon taxation in gene« 
ral, the more am I convinced nor only of the futility, but the 
danger of any attempt, by the distribution of imposts, to make 
any difference in that order which the nature of society has al* 
ready established. It is necessaxy to observe the arraogemente 
which have been already formed, and to accommodate the pro- 
portion of taxes to the classes of property which have already 
been marked. To proceed beyond this, is to dissolve all estab- 
lished principles, and to overthrow the fabric of society which 
time and the progress of accumulation have reared. 

Another curious inference may be drawn from the observa- 
tions made against the hardships incurred by persons possessed 
of hfe estates, of temporary ones, and of those who receive the 
rewards of laborious employments. U happens singularly enougb» 
that the public offices held under government, uniting in their 
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nature profits derived from labour and temporary estates* mc 

included in the operation of the bill. Now, Sir, these geotkr 

men who oppose it, have proposed on former occasions, as a 

great resource for the national expenditure, that all those offices 

should be made to contribute largely to the public service-*! do 

not mean sinecures, for they wished to suppress then)* The 

calculations furnished this night are not more exact than those 

of the. honourable baronet on that occasion ; the references cer« 

tainly were not those of the board of agriculture, [a general 

augh]; but the honourable baronet had made the prodigious 

discovery, that if all the public ofhces were placed on a reduced 

establishment, and others suppressed, the sum of ten mil* 

Uons would be saved to the public. I was highly pleased with 

the project, and sincerely wished for the execution of it ; but I 

was always unfprtunately stopped in every attempt I made to go 

on with it, by finding that the entire expenses of the public of* 

fices only amounted to one-tenth of the prodigious saving wbich 

was so confidently held out. The houourable baronet's att^tipo 

has boen taken up with agricultural studies and military tactics, 

or he might have known, that a committee appointed for ths 

expi;ess purpose, had made a very diflerent calculation. We 

have already had a committee of finance, which has discharged 

the important duties attached to it in the most satisfactory man* 

ner — a committee which, except that the honourable baraoet 

was not a member of it, is perfectly to the mind of every geutJer 

man in this house, and many of its suggestions for econooiy 

and regulation have been carried into ^GeoX with great advao' 

tage.-*-From this digression, however, into whifih 1 have been 

carried by the sul:yect of offices, I now. return* 

1 was stating with how little favour the honourable gqptlemaa 
and his friends formerly considered anniiities for Ute in the case 
of laborious offices ; let us now. see how their old Qpinions tally 
with th^ir new, namely, this branrh of income was mo^i ob* 
noxious to taxation, now it is to be most faypujied* The ho- 
nourable gentleman doesiK^t think that a great, increase of taxes 
on coasumpttoa would be more advantageous tkoA a. general tajc 
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ODAUinQome* Is ibe ioequaUfy or ^bo hardship greater ao^ 
tim it vasy^or tiiaxi it would be, should taxes o& coasun>ptloQ 
be .iacreaaed i If not, then the honourable gentleman is only 
^tHwreUing with thk tax, because it is not so unequal as th^ 
fonuer mode of coBtribution liad been. This plan, which is 
mone general, more comprehensive, which embraces a great deal 
of psEoperty which formerly eluded taxation, and, by conseip 
quencei^ distributes the burden more fairly, is considered inad- 
miasibie. Bat I am told, that a large sum within the year can- 
not be raised byencreasing t^e existing taxes on consumption. 
What is the consequence f Does not the honourable gentleraMi 
compel tts to cesort to the more expensive expedient of raising 
tnoney .by loans, instead of adopting a plan more extensive ift 
its efiGsct, while it provides for the redemption of what it is ne- 
cessary to borrow, without that load of permanent taxes, which 
the lundiog system isenders indispensable ? But, it is said that 
a tax on capital is preferable. Was it not proved, however, 
that from the state of landfsd property, not more than one^third 
of it.is now in thehands of persons who could be called up6ja to 
contribute, so that two^thirds woitld be placed wholly out of 
reach tor any purpose of present exertion? What is the grea^ 
object of the measure belbre the house ? Is it not to raise with* 
in the year, from what constitutes the means of individus^ 
within the year, sucli a proportion as is deemed necessary for the 
exigencies of the states and the magnitude of the present crisk^? 
Doyoirwish to avoid burdening the public with a loan? Whaft 
aduraotage would you derive from it, however, if individuals 
mortgage their estates ?* Would not the ^gregaie of private 
loans encumber the mass of national wealth as much as if the 
nation contracted the obltgatioa ? The object then is to make 
the annual mecms of individuals applicable to a supply within the 
year. 

It is ob^eeted s4»lHhat it is unjiist that the man who- has an 
annuity or an income, the fruit of his labour, should pay in. the 
proportion of a man v/hp has the same revenue from fixed prd« 
peity. This oh^tion is altogether a fallacy, A permaneati 
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estate, wbkb is represented as never dying, and, as it were, the 
property of a man after hU death, .contributes on ev^ exigency 
vbich may occur ; the income from labour and industry is ex- 
tiiiguisbed ; it contributes but once ; it is no longer the pn^rty 
of the same person ; while the other, which is considered as ibe 
same property, is subject to renewed demands. This reasoning 
may be thought refined ; but the answer is justly applicable in 
the case where the reason, why fixed property should coHtrA>nte 
anore, is founded on its 'supposed permanency, in opposition to 
the fleeting character of ^e other. How then is it possible to 
discriminate between the various kinds of property ? or to enter 
into the details which could alone enable you to apply any scale 
of exemption, without an investigation more oppressive, a dis- 
closure, more extensive, than any thing which the bill permits? 
How much safer is it to submit to those inequalities which are 
the lot of man, and which it is not the IkuMoess, nor is it in the 
power, of schemes of finance to correct ! Could we even in- 
dulge the wish to correct these inequalities, which arise out of 
the very nature of society, is this the legislative remedy i Let 
us then forbear to attempt what is perhaps beyond the power of 
human legislation to correct. It is an enterprize that would 
hurry us far beyond our depth, and lead to consequences far 
more extensive than we can foresee, and might produce an over- 
throw of all establishments, and all regular order, which it is 
impossible to contemplate without appreh^ision. The principle 
of argument that goes to remedy this supposed evil, beloi^ to 
the school of dangerous innovation which we ought not for a mo- 
ment to indulge. The consequence of this tax then will be, that 
whoever contributes a tenth of his income under this bill will 
have a tenth less to spend, to save, or to accumulate. At the 
end of the war those who shall have contributed will be no 
poorer ; they will only be to tlie extent of it less increased in 
riches than the^ would have been. The advantages of it are ia 
« particular manner in favour of those on whom it will fall, tn^ 
stead of accumulating taxes on consumption, as it will bring all 
income to contribute more, equally^ and include a great deal of 
7 
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that which, in the hands of those who spend less than their in* 
come, escapes contribution altogether. Laying aside the proud 
idea of the vigour, permanence, and renewing energy which this 
SQQ&sure secures, there is one case which, with a view to that 
class who are really willing to save for the benefit of those for 
whom they are^bound to provide, makes some modification. It 
is in favour of those who have recourse to that easy, certain, 
and advantageous mode of providing for their families by insur- 
ing th^r lives. In this bill, as in the assessed taxes, a deductioa 
is allowed for what is paid on this account. 

Such is the general view of the merits of this important ques- 
tion. It is one which has engaged much of my serious attention, 
and I am far from presuming that it has already attained the per- 
fection of which it is capable. The inequalities objected to it 
are not peculiar to its nature; they arise from our social state 
itself, and the correction of that order we cannot, as we ought 
not, attempt to alter, tt would be a presumptuous attempt to 
derange the order of society, which would terminate in produc- 
ing confusion, havock, and destruction, and with a derange- 
ment of property, terminate in the overthrow of civilized life, 

* 

The tnotion for the further consideration of the report was carried j 

Ayes 183 

Noes 17 



January 0,3, 1 799- 
Th e House^ pursuant to the order of the day, proceeded to take into con- 
•ideration the following message from his Majesty relative to an Union be* 
tween Great Britain and Ireland : 

" GEORGE R. 
" His Majesty is persuaded that the unremitting industry with which our 
tnenues persevere in tl^ir avowed design of effecting the separation of Ireland 
from this kingdom, cannot fail to engage the particular attention of parlia- 
ment ; and his Majesty recommends it to this bouse to consider of the moat 
effectual means of counteracting and finally defeating this design ; and he 
trusts that a review of aU the circumstancci which have receatly occurred 
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(joined to the sentuneiit of muUal Affection ssd eOmmoiB tiiteTeit)^ will 4is- 
|K>se the parliament of both kingdoms to provide, in the manner wbkh the/ 
thai! judge most expedient, for settling such complete and final adjustment 85 
tnay best tend to improve and perpetuate a connexion essential fur their com- 
■lon security, and to augment and censotidate the strength, peweff and ro- 
toarcet of tlie British empife» 6. R." 

After an address in the usual form had been moved by Mr. Dondas, and 
•n amendment upon it by Mr. Sheridan entreating bis Majesty not to fistea 
to the counsel ot those who should advise an Uiuoa of the iegltlatarei of Ae 
Itwo- kingdoms under the existing cifcuinstuices of the empire* 

Mb. Pitt rose: 

* Sir, — Considering the manner in which thig subject has been 
ngitated, I feel that I ought to make an apology to ^ bouse 
Ibr creating any delay in the determination of a point, upon 
livbieh I really think much difference of opinion cannot subsist ; 
I mean upon the vote to be given on the question which is now 
before us. But as this point, clear as in itself I take it to be, is 
cunnected with others on which depends the best interest of die 
whole of the British empire, I must ask the indulgence of the 
louse, while 1 advert to the general principle of tbe subject 
which is now before u*. It is far from being my intention to do 
BOW, what indeed could not now be regularly attempted, ftnd 
what hereafter it will be my duty to do— I mean, to lay before 
this house a detailed particular of a plan, the spirit of wliich is 
only alluded to in general terms in the gracious communication 
from the throne to this house ; that is what I shall have the 
honour of doing hereafter : the matter for the discussion of the 
house at this moment is comprised in the original motion of my 
right honourable friend,* and the amendment proposed by the 
right honourable gentleman, t 

The address proposed in answer to the message, pledges the 
Jiouse to nothing more than that of assuring his Majesty, that 
y^\x will take into your serious consideraiioM a subject which h 
recommended to your care, and which is highly interesting to 
Ihe welfare of the British empire. The amendment of the ho- 

* J^. Buodos. f Mr. Sl^ridaii* 
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nourable gentlemati calls upon you at once to declare, you will 
not deliberate upon the matter. The honourable gentlemati 
produced one argument <)nly m support of the conclusion hec^ils 
upop you to draw, and which he says he has established* He 
saidy near the end of his speecli, that which, if it were true* 
would indeed establish his conclusion* He has told you, that 
you have no legitimate power of making your deliberations ef- 
fectual. He has told you, without much argument, what nv 
other person has hitherto told this house in this house, but what 
has been told it and the public, upon whom by the way it is 
intended in the £rst instance to operate, in pamphlets and various 
other publications which are daily ushered forth in this country 
and in Ireland, that you have no legitimate power to determine 
upon this measure. The honourable gentleman adopts that doc- 
trine. He has tak^n upon himself to deny the right of the par- 
liament of either kingdom to determine upon this matter. I 
say the right of the parliament of either, for he cannot makts 
any distinction between the two. If the parliament of Ireland 
has no just power or legitimate authority without the immediate 
instruction, not of its constituents merely, but of the people of 
Ireland in the mass,— I say, if the parliament of Ireland has not 
a'by legitimate authority to determine upon this subject without 
the instructions of the people at large, as little has the parlia- 
ment of England such; authority — as little had the parliament 
of Scotland that authority — as little had the parliament ot Eng* 
land and Scotland that authority when they agreed upon the 
union between the two kingdoms^an union under which has 
grown up and flourished tlie prosperity of both ; under which 
the laws of both have been improved ; under which property hem 
be^n protected ; under which has been cherished a principle of 
cordial co- operation, which has led to the happiness of Great- 
Britain, and has rendered it the envy, and, 1 trust, will make 
it the protection of surrounding nations. You sit in that chair. 
Sir— 1 stand here before you— the honourable gentleman himself 
addressed you this night, called upon this house to entertain a 
debate^ without any right whatever ; we are all totally destitute 
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of legitimate authority, if the honourable gentleman is right in 
the principle he contended for this night upon this part of the 
subject. Indeed if he be right in that principle, you have no 
parliament in England possessed of legal and just authority at 
this hour ; there is no act which you have performed for the last 
ninety years, however well intended, or however effectual for 
the happiness of the people of Great Britain, that can be said 
to be legitimate or legal. 

I know not what ideas the honourable gentleman may enter* 
tain, or what aid he expects, or what aid he will find ready to 
be given to his doctrine, that *' parliament is not competent to 
the discussion of this subject.*' I know it leads immediately to 
the system of universal right df suffrage in the people ; to th« 
doctrine, that each man should have an actual share in the go- 
vernment of the country, by having a choice for his representa- 
tive ; and then goes back to the whole system of jacobinism, 
which I thought had been pretty nearly exploded as soon as it 
came to be pretty well understood all over Europe. I say, if 
the honourable gentleman avows this, then, but not till then, 
will his argument upon this head of the subject be intelligible 
Und consistent ; for without this, the whole of what he said upon 
the matter will be quite obscure, if not altogether w^tbput a 
meaning. The honourable gentleman, I believe, is not in his 
heart any advocate for any such doctrine; and yet to this length 
his argument leads, or there is an end of that part of the topic 
he brought before you. If you deny the competence of parlia* 
ment which fully and freely represents all the people of this 
country (and here let it be remembered that I am using no lan- 
guage of my own, but am following the approved language of 
our ancestors), there is an end of all your authority, not in this 
point only, but in every^other point. Now, let us see how this 
vill apply to the argument of the honourable gentleman in the 
rest of his speech to-night. He complaips that a question is 
agitated, and an address is moved upon this subject. The ad- 
iJress is moved, as I said yesterday in this house it was intended 
{g ])e moved^ ^d it ipvolyes a (j^uestion upgn which I tl^onght 
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there would be do opposition.— Why ? Because the detail of the 
matter would not now be brought forward. That is reserved 
for another opportunity ; and however necessary the measure 
may be, and I am convinced it is, yet I know it has, and must 
have its difficulties. I know it is liable, necessarily liable, to>a 
thousand difficulties, because subject to a thousand prejudioet 
and partial objections ; to sentiments hastily conceived by some, 
and eagerly adopted by others, to local and confined views, to 
personal affections, and to a multitude of impediments, whidi^ 
however firm our own opinions may be of the indispensable ne* 
cessity of the measure for the happiness, and even the security 
of the British empire, yet have induced his Majesty's ministers 
not to enter upon the detail at this moment. Upon these topics, 
therefore, I shall decline for the present entering upon any ex* 
plauation. But although I do not think it right to detail the 
subject at this moment, and although I may have that honour 
at another time, yet I must say that the honourable gentleman's 
complaint against surprise is e^^tremely ill founded. I think 
that if Qny complaint could fairly be urged against us upon that 
subject, it would be that we have shewn perhaps too much cau<» 
tion against surprise; and although, for the reasons I have aU 
leged already) ) shall decline at present entering upon any d&r 
tail of the plan which i$ intended to be submitted to parliament,, 
1 must be allowed to answer the objections of the honourable 
gentleman. Here then let me again observe, that after a mes- 
sage comes from the thrope, recommending in substance an uniou 
between the two kingdoms, nothing in the first instance is pro«- 
posed but a general address, pledging the house to nothing more 
tban that it will take the subject into serious consideration. A 
day is stated, on which the outline of the plan to be submitted 
to parliament is to be opened, that is the general principle of 
the measure. The discussion is further to be postponed, nor is 
it proposed that parliament shall be called upon to determine 
upQn it until after due time has been taken for ample deliberatioi^, 
I ehould have thought the honourably gentlemcM^ hin^self wqu14 
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have at least allowed there was candour and fairness in the mode 
of the proceeding. • • i ^, 

If, therefore, the case be as I state it— if bis Majesty has* re- 
commended the subject to your deliberation — if the addffess 
contains only a pledge that you ^ill deliberate, the short qtfes- 
tioo is — Should you now adbpt the* mode which those who 'hiive 
the honour of serving his Majesty presume to recommend to you 
gravely, and on which time AVillbe gt^en to delibefaie on all its 
parts ; or should you pronounce in the first instance, tvftfibuC 
examination, that it is a measure wholly unnecessary, or so dan- 
gerous, or impracticable, or go attended with evils, 'ffiiV you 
vsiW not even so much as inquire into its contents, that ^otf will 
St once slmt the door against it f The honourable gentleruan 
seems to think so. It is not enough for xn to say we shall bring 
forward a proposition, involving in it the happiness of the whole 
of the British empire, including points requiring great attentfon, 
upon which we do not desire your hnmediate decision, but vre 
desire you to tell the throne, in answer to its gracious commu- 
nication, that you will consider the subject. Tlie honourable 
gentleflian says No ! you shall enter upon no enquiry upotf^e 
matter ; I know enough of it already to convince ydu that ^u 
ought to reject it at once. If that be the proposition of the ho- 
nourable gentleman, and so it is, I conceive that he is bound to 
make out that proposition to your satisfaction, in which case f 
conceive he is called upon to prove, either that the presents state 
of Ireland is such that it requires no remedy whatever, or that 
if it does require a remedy, a better may be prt>pos^ than any 
which has an union for its basis, or that an union, at all eveuts, 
must be such an evil that you ought not to deliberate upon it at 
all; This may be the opinion of the honourable gentleman, but 
has he stated any thing to make out the propriety of that opi- 
nion ? For many years past 1 have heard from that honourable 
gentleman and his friends upon the affairs of Ireland notfihig 
fcut complaints and lamentations. They have been in the con* 
•tant habit of declaiming, sometimes upon the unjust and trixvl. 
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nt Qtber times upon the inefficrant and defective system by which 
Ireland not only has been governed by llie executive^ bat also by 
tha deliberative powers of the country. We have often b6en re- 
minded qf the unfortunate distraction of all its parts pf govern- 
ment, and o{ tb^ evils which have resulted from the whole col- 
lectively ; qay we, have been toldr and that pretty confidently, 
from a gentleman who usually look the lead on the other side of 
this house, that the system by which Ireland was governed was 
radically defective ; that indeed it was so full of deformity in its 
.very constitution, as that, if we wished -to answer the cavils of 
tho^ who disputed the beauty of the constitution of Great Bri- 
.tain, we could not do better than desire them to look at her 
aisteri who was so ugly, that when she was beheld, all objections 
against the other would vanish. I remember these things full 
well, Sir, and I know not how the honourable gentleman has 
forgotten them, and how he comes now to see none of these de- 
fects. How he comes all at once to bie satisfied that this was an 
UBJust picture of Ireland ; how he comes to be all at once satis^ 
fied, that Ireland is as secure as she had need to be; that her 
gpTe^ument wants no remedy — is not for me, but for him to ex- 
plain to this house. The novelty of his praise of the parliament 
of Ireland is not to be suspected by me as an insincere compli- 
jD0nU He has certainly seen that parliament do much that de- 
served praise, but he has not seen enough to enable him to prove 
.that the happiness of that country is perfectly secure; he has 
not seen enough to prove that there has not lately been there ades- 
■ pesate rebellion ; he has not seen enough to prove that this house 
abould conclude that the safety of that part of the British em- 
pire is at this moment perfectly secure ; he has not seen enough 
to enable him to prove that there exist not at thb hour in Ire- 
land evils which we all deplore, and which we liave mucJi more 
reason to deplore than we had those which he has so repeatedly, 
and so vehemently^ in conjunction with others, called to the at- 
tention of this bouse— I say the evils to which Ireland is at this 
moment exposed, and the still greater evils to which it may here- 
afler be exposed, if the wisdom of the legislature of Ibe twa 
VOL. iir. ^ A 
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countries does not prevent il. 1 say that Ireland is subject to • 
great and deplorable evils, which have a deep root, for they lie , 
ill the situation of the country itself— ^in the present character, 
manners and habits of its inhabitants — in tlieir want of intelH-! 
gence, or, in other words, their ignorance — in the unavoidable 
separation between certain classes — in the state of property— 
in its religious distinctions — in the' rancour which bigotry engeur 
ders and superstition rears and cherishes. 

I'he honourable gentleman tells us these are evils which can- 
not be cured in a moment, I know they cannot, Sir, but the 
question is, whether we should Aot adopt some plan which tnay 
lead to that cure in the course of time ? If indeed it couldhave. 
been done by what that honourable gentleman and bis frieaoits 
have often recommended hi this house, by what they call a cat-- 
thblic emancipation and a parliamentary reform, the task would 
have been a good deal easier than in truth it is ; but catholic 
emancipation and parliamentary reform is a phrase made use of 
by some to cover designs of a very different nature. If such ah. 
object could be kept in vieW and' be attainted by callm, disj^as- 
sionate, sober investigation, no man would be readier than tay- 
self to assent to any measure for that purpose. But if the state 
of society is such, that laws, however wise in themselves, will be 
ineffectual as to their object until the manners and customs of tlie 
people are altered — if men are in a state of poverty in which it 
is impossible they can have any cdmfort-*-if the progress of ci- 
vilization depends in a great measure upon the distribution 6f 
wealth— if the improvement of that wealth depends much upon 
the distribution of capital— if all the advantages to be derived 
from an increase of national wealth depend much upon the tem- 

' per of the inhabitants^ — if those advant^ages together with the still 
greater, advantage of mental* Improvemeni, are all retarded by 
the distractions and divisroiis of party, by the blind zeal and 
phrenzy of religious prejudices, by aid and furious family feuds 
— if air, I say, con)bine to make a country wretched, what is the* 
remedy? An impartial legislature standing aloof from local 

•party connexion, sufficiently removed from the influence of con- 
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tending factions, to be advocaie or champion of neather— bfeing 
«a placed as to have no superstitious reverence for the names 
and prejtidices of ancient families, who have so loiig enjoyed the 
•exclusive monopolies of certain public patronages and property, 
which custom has sanctioned, and which modem necessity may 
justify—- a legislature who will neither give way to the haughty 
pretensions of a few, nor open the door to popular inroads, to 
clamour, or to invasion of all sacred forms and regularities, un« 
der the false and imposing colours of philosophical improvement 
ihrthe art of governmbnt. This is the thing that is wanted for 
Irtdaind. Where is it to be found? In that couiitry, where the . 
evils which I have enumerated exist, or in this ? That is to say^ 
vrliisre should that legislature deliberate ? In a place where the 
utmost effort of what is called patriotism amounts to nothing 
mfire than an aim at temporary popularity, as is evidetU from 
what has happened ; or in a place where the discussion is cal/a 
aiid temperate ? Certainly the 'latter, that is, in England^ To 
neglect to T'stablish such a legislature, when it is possible to do 
so, I- say is an imprudence which nothing can justify. I isay 
also, that much of the evil which Ireland now labours, under, 
arises unavoidably from the cx)ndition of the parliament of ^bat 
cdu lit ry. » 

. <)he point at which I have just hinted, is the w&1rtti)f Intro- 
diiction of capital into that country. How can that be remot"' 
cd f By connexion and intercourse "with Great Bfkaiii, whidh 
Will improve the temper and manners, as well as the iinderstawd- 
ings c^tfae people of Ireland : by a parliameut-that sbalt have 
: no jealousiies (torn local prejudices; this can only be tlie case 
• wlien a parliament deliberates in^Erigland, and thatj tJo^ upon the 
interest of both coutitries united. I say it is upon this, s^d (his 
only, that the happiness of the people-of ihat eoufitVy dc^diids, 
and I say too, that, upon this view of the >subfectv theihotibum* 
. ble gentleman, instiead 6f opposing, shotuU be led to Dupport the 
' measure before us, as being peculiarly a<lapt€d to iheeii evils, of 
Which he as well as many of his friends have frequently^ com- 
plained* But be has not scrupled to tell iii tiM he i^astDfiished 

2 a2 
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to bear^ f6r Ae firet time, that the fbal adjuslinent» as be caUs 
it, which was niacle in the year 1782, has been found incompe- 
tent to the blessings it was intended to convey. What were the 
objects which were then in view ^ The independence of the le* 
gislature of that country most certainly ; but I beg leave to add, 
that there was a resolution entered into in the Irish parliameat, 
the substance of which is,-*that the interest of Great Britain aud 
Ireland are inseparable* that the connexion ought to be fouoded 
on a permanent and solid basis, and that Ireland would adopt 
such measures as should be consistent with its own internal traa- 
quiUtty, for which its situation fits it, and as may be cMinected 
with the strength and stability of the whole of ' the British em- 
pire. Here then is a proof that something was left to b^ done 
after the legislature of Ireland gained its independence. This 
resolution was carried to the throne, hot nothing was ever done 
upoQ it. What am I now proposing for the sake of Ireland ? 
I am not content, that Ireland shall have some benefits as part of 
the British, empire ; but I am proposing, that Ireland shall be 
allowed to participate of the blessings wiiich at present England 
enjoys. 

It was said by the honourable gentleman, that this country had 
oppressed Ireland for three hundred years : tl^at is nota point to 
which I assent; but I will say that for one hundred yean this 
country has followed a very narrow policy with regarcf. to that 
couptry. It n^anifested a yery absurd jealousy conceming the 
growth, pcoducei and manufacture of several articles — I aaj that 
these jealousies will be buried by the plan which is now to be 
brought before you. . I say that when you have two indepeudeot 
parliaments in one empire, you hav9 jno securitgr. for a continu- 
ance of their harmony and cordial coK)^ratioik We all have in 
cor mouths a sentence, that evc^ry good Englishman and good 
Irishman feela-^we must stand or fall togetlterr-that we sboold 
live and die together ; and yet without such a pleasure as that 
which is. about to be proposed to yout there; cau be no secority 
for the continuance of that sentiment. I say the happinetis o) 
both couiUries ought lo be pespetual ; as it steads now it .is ii^^ 
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tp a thousand accidents; it depends now upon the violence of 
^e moment ; it may be governed, as 1 iiave said, already, .^pop( 
views of temporary popularity, or upon tbepersonal conveaienGQ 
of a few individuals, a tenure upon which the happiness of a 
nation ought never to depend. I am not stating these things 
without foundation, but am referring to what was done by two 
champioQs of parties in that country and in this, the one of 
#faom* had a large pecuniary reward forh is labours, and theotbm't 
was the subject of great panegyric in that country and in this* 
They were satisfied when the legislature of Ireland w^ss declared 
independent of this country. True it is, that the paHiament of 
that country was declared independent of this. It had what wa9 
supposed to be, sovereign power ; it has the powe^* of dictatbg 
to the executive authority upon the questions of win* and peace, 
io the same controlling manner as the parliament of this country 
has : but wliat security is there that they will both agree upon 
$31 questions hereafter, in whic^ the general interest of the Bri;- 
tish empire is involved ? Is it a difficult thing to Suppose a f^ase 
in which they may clash, and become perhaps as hostile to on^ 
another as any two independent bodies politic in Europe ? I hav^ 
^ no difiiculty in saying that such a case aoight possibly bap^n, 
iipr do I think that much was gained by the declaration of the 
independence of that parliament, or ever will be gained to th« 
British empire, until there is some security that both legislatures 
will go on harmoniously together upon all questions in which tha 
general interests of the British empire are involved. Neither 
dol much admire the philosophy of that person who thinks he 
has completed a beautiful new fabric when he has only comptete- 
^ the destruction of an old one ; who calls that destruction ^' the 
most stupendous pile of human wisdom that ever was exhibited 
to Che world." [Vfhen I find such a man after the act was passed 
ivhich declared the independence of the Irish parhameot, assent- 
ing to the principle of a resolution of a committee, stating that 
the oonnexioa between the two countries should be established 
by mutual consent on a solid and permanent basis, and when 

• Mr. Grattan. + Mr. Fox. 
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t find tliat such a reeolution was carried to the ihroney as I hk^ 
s^id akeady, knd when I reflect that nothing was afterwards do»^ 
upon that resolution to carry it into effect/ I have the autlitofity 
Of that person and his friends thiat what was done in dedtfring'tlie 
parliament of Ireland independent, was defective in apofiit 
which is indispensable for the happiness of the people of frekind, 
ftndindeedpf both countries. I think then I may say that. the 
onus is upon those who oppose the measure now before tft to 
shew its bad tendency, rather than, upon us to shew its probable 
good effect, for their own conduct proclaims tiie absolute neces- 
sity of something being done 5 it is incumbent upon all those who 
took a part jn the discussion of that subject, and who approved 
of the measure; — the childish measure of the independence o{ the 
parliament of Ireland ! — without any security that the |>arlia» 
inent of that country and of this wottld never dmer essentially 
upon any point ip which the happiness of the British empire tAAj 
he involved, to ahew it, and upon the honourable gentleman «^ 
moved this amendment, as much as any one, for he took an ^•' 
tive share ijithe parltimentary procepdiDgs to ^bkh t ha^ejust 

alluded^ ' 

• How stands the case in point of experience f Is there ^pm» 
babilityy or is there not, that the parliaments of the two couatriet 
may differ upon a point that may be essentially interesting to the 
British empire f J say you have a guide upon th^t subject. You 
may profit by experience.-TrI mean by the tease of the regeiieff. 
The honourable gentleman says that there' was no diflfi^rence 
between the two parliaments as to the regent. Why, no. Sir, 
there was no difference as to the 'per$(m who wa« to be regent ; 
but there was an essential difference as to the printipte on which 
that person was to be regent; the Irish parliament decidedOn 
one principle, the English parliament on another, and their hav- 
ing agreed on the person was accidental ; and upon th^'distinct 
principles on which the two parliaments proceeded, they Might 
as well have diflfered upon the person who was to be, as on the 
powers to be granted to the regent. Now let any noan tell ms 
f ^at this is not an instance of an essential difference upon a point 
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AJt^ was esfseDti^Iio the welfare of the British empire : and let any 
4I99P ahew me what security there is that an essential difference pp- 
onaOkoe other o]?ject may not hereafter occur between the two jjar- 
liamefits. That they Ijaye not hitherto difrertd in the great and 
-momentous, events which have been agitated before parliament, 
ia a good fortune which has arisen from one general cause, that 
of all descriptions of persons having united against one .common 
enemy, with the exception only of a^ew, whose counsels, hqp-. 
pily for. both countries, and for the civilized part of the world, 
have lost all their influence, fi^t. will any man tell m^ that such 
diSerenoeaa was manifested in the time of the regency will never 
occur agam? Will any m^n tell me, when we come to treat 
of peace, for instance, or to consider any sul^ect of alliance with 
lany; foreign power, or upon any question of trade or commerce, 
that then the local prejudices, I si^y prejudices, fur they have great 
onfluence, may not occasion a difference between the legislatures 
iipon points that may be essentia;! to the welfare of the priti^U 
empire? No matter what the cause of the di/ferenpe may l^e^ 
it is enough, that there may be such a ^iffj^r^nf e. A party iu 
England may give to the throne one species of advice by its par.** 
liament; a party in Ireland may advise directly. opposite, 
,iipoa the roost essential points that involve the safety qf bot|^ 
-^upon alliacice with a foreign power> for ipstai^ce ; upon tl^ 
army ; upon the navy ; upon any branch of the pul^lic service f 
iipon trade; upon cptpmerce ; or, upon any point that might b^ 
essential to the empire at large. Let any man tell me, what 
jwould have been the consequence to both England and lrelau/d« 
laiad the dissensions in Irela^d been the same in point of force 
against the executive gpvernment in parliament, ^ipce the com^ 
mencement of the present war, as tl^ey were at the time the Irisb 
propositions were rejected ? Had these men who were at the 
head of opposition either in that country or in this, possessed the 
confidence of any considerable part of the public, will any man 
-tell me, that any minister would have been able to save this coun- 
try or Ireland from destruction? ^ But happily for us, happily 
Sot every part of the civilized world, the iniqviity of the common 
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enetoy united us all ; else all the evils which I have already *tat-' 
ed, together with the poison of jacobinism, would have oome' 
upon us, and such a complication would have soon completed' 
the ruin of our empire ; but fortunately, I say, the 'couflsels rf 
those who favoured such principles were rejected with disdain by 
the good sense of mankind at large. But wben that cement by 
which the two legislatures have been held together, shall cease 
to operate, what security is there for the continuance of cordial 
co-operation ? None whatever : the probability of its coDtioii« 
ance is more than doubtful ; for 1 do say, for th^ reasons I have 
alleged already, that the present state of society ib Ireland, as' 
well as its representation, which partakes of the nature of that 
society, is radically defective. 

I am aware, Sir, that I have spoken at a greater length on this 
^subject than might have been expected in its present stag&. I 
have thought a great deal upon this subject, and what I have 
said has beefi nothing but the result of my owii observations, t 
^m bound to convey to this house eveiy information which itm^ 
be in my power to give ; but however acceptable to the oti$tpf. 
to the other side of the house, however acceptable or otberwwd 
to those whom I respect on the other side the water, my senti^ 
ments upon this subject may be, my duty compels me to speak 
them freely. I seethe case so plainly, and 1 feel k so stro^glyi: . 
that there is no circumstance of apparent or probable diSoultj^ 
BO apprehension of popularity, no fear of toil or- labour, that 
shall prevent me from using every exertion whi^ch remains in my 
power to accomplish the work that is now before us, and on ^hidx < 
I am persuaded depend the^ internal tranquillity of Irelaodi. tbOi 
interest of the British empire at large, and, Ii hope, I may add^ . 
the happiness of a great part of the habitable.world, > 

Tbe smendfflQnt was negatived without a diviftioa« and the ipotton far .,IIib 
address was then put and carried. 
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/ January 31, 1799. 

' T«'i order <if. the da^ being reiuS for taking into forlber oonifideration bb 
Majesty's message relative to an Union between Great Britain and Sreland> 
" GEORGE R. 
" His Majesty is persuaded that the unremitting industry with which our 
enemies persevere in their avowed design of effecting the separation of Ire- 
land from this kingdom, cannot fail to engage the particular attention of pai^ 
lianBcnt ; and his Majesty recommends it to thn House to- consider of the moat 
olTectaai snaans of counteracting* and finally defeating* this design ; and he 
troata that a review of all the circumstances wbieh have recently oecnrr^d 
(joined to the sentiment of mutual affection and common interest) will dispose 
the parliaments of both kingdoms to provide in the manner which they shall 
jndge most expedient, for settling such a complete and final adjustment aa 
may belt itod to Impirove'end perpetuate a connexion essential for their com* 
mo4 sec«rity» and t» aogment and cansdidate the strength* power* and re« 
lovapes* of the British empire ^-« O.R*** 

. Mb, Pitt^ ro^* and spoke as follovf • 

SJf^^WheH I pTopbaed to the bouse, the last time this subject 
V99»ibtihTe Xhem, to &x tbis day for tlie further consideration of "^ 
Bis Majesty's menage, I certainly indulged the hope that the re- '' 
suit of a similar communication to the parliament of Ireland 
would have opened a more ferourable prospect than at pre- 
sent exists, of the speedy accomplishment of a measure vrhicti' 
I then stated, and which I still consider, to be of the greatest ' 
sm^^ortaDce Co the power, the stability, and the general welfare of 
the empire; to the immediate interests of both kingdoms; and 
more particularly to the peace, the tranquillity, and the safety o^ 
Ireland : in this hopei I am sorry to say, I have for the present 
been disappointed, by the proceedings of the Irish house of com* 
mons, of which we have been informed since this subject was last 
under consideration. 

I feel and know that the parliament of Ireland possesses the 
power, the entire competence, on the behalf of that country, 
alike to accept or reject a proposition of this nature— a power 
vrhich I am by no means inclined to dispute. 1 see that at the 
'present momexit one house bf parliament in Ireland has express*' 
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>td a repugnance even to the consideration of tbia measure. 
Feeling, Sir, as I have already stated, that it is important^^t 
only as it tends to the general prosperity of the empire of 
Great Britain, but (what, under every situation, ibust always be 
to me an object of the greatest moment) feeling that it was de- 
signed and calculated to increase the prosperity and ensure the 
safety of Ireland, I must have seen with the deepest regret, that, 
at the very first moment, and before the nature of the measure 
could be known, it was so received. 

But whatever may have been my feelings upon this snbjeet, 
knowing that it is the undoubted right of the legislature ef lie- 
land to reject or to adopt such measures as may appear to them 
injurious or beneficial, far be it from me to speak of its determi- 
nation in any other terms but those of respect. Let it not, 
therefore, be imagined that I am inclined to press any sentiment, 
however calculated it may appear to me to benefit every member 
of the empire, in any manner which may lead to hostile discus- 
ision between two kingdoms, whose mutual happiness and safety 
depend upon their being strictly aQd cordially united* But 
while 1 admit and respect the rights of the parliament of ire- 
land, I feel that, as a member of the parliament of Great Bri- 
tain, I also have a right to exercise, and a duty to perform. 
That duty is to express, as distinctly as I can, the general nature 
and outline of the plan, which, in my conscience, I think would 
tend in the strongest manner to ensure the safety and the happi- 
ness of both kingdoms. 

While I feel, therefore, that as jiong as the house of commons 
of Ireland view the subject in the light they do at present, ther§ 
is no chance of its adoption, I do not think that I ought on that 
account to abstain from submitting it to the considej^ation of this 
parliament; on the contrary, I think it only the mom necessary 
to explain distinctly the principles , of the measure, and to state 
the grounds upon which it appears to me to be entitled to theap,- 
j}robation of the legislature. 

If parliament, when it is in possession of the basis upoo which 
this plan is founded^ and of its general outlme, should be of opi* 

'I 
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Bten vr'^ me, tot it is founded upon fair, just, and equitable 
priaciplesy calculated to produce mutual advantages to the two 
kingdoms — if parliament, I say, upon full explanation, and after 
niature deliberation, should be of that opinion, I should propose 
that its determination should remain recorded as that by which 
lihe parliament of Great Britain is ready to abide, leaving'^to the 
legislature of Ireland to reject or to adopt it hereafter, upon a 
full consideration of the subject. 

There is no man who will deny, that, in a great question of 
4his nature, involving in it objects which, in the first instance, are 
fioore Hkely to be decided upon by passion than by judgment ;— • 
ur a questbn in which an honest, but, I must be allowed to say, 
a' mistaken, sense of national pride is so likely to operate, much 
jufsconstruction and misconception must inevitably happen. It 
tfiere£of« becomes the more necessary that the intentions of the 
government which proposes the measure, and the principles of the 
measure itself, should be distinctly understood. But, Sir, in stat* 
itjig that intention and those principles, I look to something more 
tbian a mere vindication of government for having proposed the 
meeisure. I do entertain a confidence, ev^ under the apparent 
discouragement of the opinion expressed by the Irish house of 
commons, that this measure is founded upon such clear, such de« 
iBonstrable grounds of utility, is so calculated to add to the 
fitreogth and power of the.empire, (in which the safety of Ireland 
is included, and from which it never can be separated) and is 
attended with so many advantages to Ireland in particular, 
ibat all that can* be necessary for its ultimate adoption is» 
that it should be stated .distinctly, temperately, and fully, and 
<ibat it should be left to the unprejudiced, the dispassionate, tbQ 
sober judgment of the parUament of Ireland. I wish that those 
<whose interests are involved in this measure should have tiihe 
for its consideration — I wish that time shpuld be given to the 
landed, to the mercantile, and manufacturing interest, .that 
they should look at it in all its bearings, aqd that they should 
coolly exaimoe and sift the popular arguments by which it hat 
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t>iit I then stated, that I do not barely wish for the maintenaDoe 
of that connection/ lis tending to add to the geneml strength of 
the empire, but I wish for the maintenance of it with a peculiar 
'regard to the locai interests of Ireland, with a regard to every 
-thing that can give to Ireland its due weight and importance, as 
a great member of the empire. I wish for it with a view of giv- 
ing to that country the n>eans of inq)rovitig all its great natural 
•resources, and of giving it a fuU participation of all those ble»* 
• -til^s which this Country so emtneiid^- enjoys. 
• > Considering the sobject in thift pcnnt of view, and asSuDiiiig it 
«8»a 'pR>position not to be oontncxvertdd, that it is the duty of those 
"who wish to promote the interest and prosperity of both coun^ 
tiies> ^ maintain the strongest connection between them, let me 
(ask, what is the siteation of affairs that has called us to ^e did- 
cossion of this subjects This very /connection, the necessity c^ 
Vhich has been admitted on all hands, has been attacked by fo- 
reign enemies, and by domestic traitors. The dissolution of this 
connection is the great object of the hostility 6f the coinmon 
eiemies of both countries ; it is almost the only remaitiing hope 
with which Uiey now continue the contest. Baffled and defeated 
•as they have hitherto been, they still retain the hope^ th(^y are 
sttil meditating attempts, to dissolve that connection^ In ho^ 
many .instances already the defeat of their hostile designs' has 
been turned^ to the confirmation of our strength and security, I 
need not enumerate. God grant that in this instance the ^me 
favour of divine Providence, which has in so many instances pro- 
tected this empire, may again interpose in our favour, and that 
the attempts of the enemy to separate the two countries^ may 
tend ultimately to knit them more elosely together, to strength- 
en a connection^ the best pledge for the happiness of bbth, and 
so add to that power which forms the diief barrier to thecivi- 
]i2ed world, against the destructive prinetples, the dangerous pro- 
jects,, and the unexampled usurpation 6f France! This comiec- 
tion has been attacked not only by the avowed enemies of both 
countries, but by internal treason^ acting in concert with the de- 
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3igps of the enemy-*-mterpal treason, which ingrafted jacobinisin 
09 . tl^osa diseases which necessarily grew out of the state and 
condition of Ireland. 

Thinking, then, as we all must think, that a close connection 
with Ireland is essential to the interests of botli countries, and 
seeing how much tliis connection is attacked, let it not be insino* 
ated that it is unnecessary, much less improper, at this arduous 
and importanft crisis, to see whether some new arrangements; 
some fundamental regulations, are not necessary, toiguard against 
the threatened danger. The foreign and domestic enemies of 
thes^ l^ingdoms have shewn, that they think this the vulnerable 
poii^ in which we may be most successfully attacked : let us de- 
rive ad.^antage, if we can, from the htbstiHty of our enemies; 
let u^ profit by the designs of those who, if their conduct dish 
plays no true wisdom, at least possess in an eminent, degree that 
species of wisdom which is calculated for the promotion of mis^ 
chief* They, know upon what footing that connection rests at 
this moment between the twp countries, and they feel the moat 
ardeat hope, that tlie two parliaments will be infatuated enough 
not to render their designs abortive, by fixing that connection 
upoq a more solid basis. 

These circumstances, I am sure, will not be denied. And if 
upon other grounds we had any doubt, these circumstances alone 
ought to induce us, deliberately and dispassionately, to review 
the situation of the two countries, and to endeavour to find out 
a proper remedy for an evil, the existence of which is but too 
apparent. It requires but a moment's reflection, for any man 
who has marked the progress of events, to decide upon the true 
State and character of this connection. It is evidently one whidi 
does not aJQTord that security which, even in times less danger- 
ous and less critical than the present, would have been neces- 
sary, to enable the empire to avail itself of its strength and 
its resources. 

When I last addressed the house on this subject, I stated that 
the settlement, which was made in.l782, so far from deserving 
the name of a final adjustment, was one that left the conneo-.- 



lion between Great Britain and Ireland exposed to all the at-* 
iacks of party, and all the effects of accident. That settlement 
consisted in the demolition of the system which before held tbe 
two countries together. Let me not be understood as expressing 
any regret at the termination of that system. I disapproved 
of it, because I tboi^ht it was one unworthy the liberality of 
G|«at Britaioy and injurious to the interests of Ireland. But to 
call that a system in itself— to call that a glorious fabric of hu- 
man wisdom, which is no more than the mere demolition of ano- 
ther system, is a perversion of terms which, however prevale&t 
of late, can only be the effect of gross misconception, or of great 
Jbypocrisy. 

We boast that we have done every thing, when we have merely 
.destroyed all that before existed, without substituting any thiog 
in its place. Such was ihe final adjustmmt of 1782; and I can 
prove it to be so, not only from the plainest reasoning, but I cao 
prove it by the opinion expressed by the British parliament at 
that very time. I can prove it by the opinion expressed by those 
very ministers by whom it was proposed and conducted. I can 
prove it by the opinion of that very government who boast of 
having effected a final adjustment. 1 refer for what I have ssid 
to proofe which they will find it \exy difficult to answer — I mean 
their own acts, which will plainly shew that they were of opi* 
nion that a new system would be necessary. 

But, Sir, I will go farther — I will also produce the authority 
of one of those whose iufiuence, on the present occasion, has 
been peculiarly exerted to prevent the discussion of the question 
in Ireland^of one, of whom I do not wish to speak but with re- 
spect, but for whom, nevertheless, I should convey an idea of 
more respect than I can now feel to be due to him, if I were 
inerely to describe him as the person who fills the same sitnatioo, 
in the house of commons of Ireland, which you. Sir, bold 
among us, and of which, on all occasions, ytm discharge the du- 
ties with a dignity and impartiality which refiects so much credit 
on yourself, and so well supports the character a^d authority of 
the house. 
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On a former night, I read an extract from the joumalsy to 
shew wbat was the opinion even of tho$e by whom the final ad^ 

r justment was proposed on that measure. It would there appear, 
that the message was sent to the parliament of Ireland, recom- 
mending to them the adoption of some plan for a final adjust* 
jnent between the two countries, and wishing to know what were 
thegrottods of the grievances of which they complained. In an* 
swer to this message, the parliament of Ireland stated certain 
grievantiMy the principal of which was, the power claimed by 
the parliament of Great Britain of making laws to bind Ireland ; 
hot,, with reject to that part of the message which related to the 
propriety of adopting some measures for a final adjustment be- 

. tween the two countries, they were wholly silent This address 
was laid before the parliament of Great Britain, to whom a siml* 
lar message had been previously sent, and on that ground was 
moved the repeal of what was called the declaratory act ; whicb 
motion was assented to by the Briiish parliament. This ^satis* 
factiQD was complete in Ireland, as &r as related to the griev- 
ance of whicb her parliament had complained, viz. the power of 
the British parliament of making laws for Ireland, because, by 
the repeal of the declaratory aol, that power was given up« 
But so far was the minister of that day from considering that tha 
repeal of that law finaHy terminated all differences, and estan 
blished the connection between the two countries upon a solid 
basis, that he thought it necessary to move that a farther settle^ 
ment %/kB indispensable for the muntanancp of that oonnectionw 
[Mr. 'Sheridan across the table, desired that that part of the 
journals to which Mr. Pitt alluded might be read.] Sir^ I 
have stated the substance of the journals correctly; they 
were read on a former night, and the honourable gentleman 
may, if he chuses, have them read again; if he does, he 
will find that they fnlly justify the statement I have made ; bnt 
I b$g that atjjiresent I may not be interrupted. I do maintain, 
that, upon a reference to the jourhak of the period to which ( 
have alluded, it will appear that, a farther agreement between 
VOL. lit. , 2 m 
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Great Britain and Ireland is there stated, in the opinion of tlie 
administration of the day^ 'to be absolutely necessary. 

I beg fartlier to state, that after the motion for the bill, of 
which so much has been said, was passed, an address to bis 
Majesty was moved and carried, praying him to take such liir- 
ther measures as to him seemed proper, to strengthen the coo* 
section between the two countries. His Majesty's most gra* 
cious answer, stating that,, in compliance with the address, be 
would immediately take such measures as might be necessary for 
that purpose, was delivered to the house by an honourable gen* 
ileman * who then filled the office of secretary of state, aod 
whom we have not lately seen in the house, though be still coo- 
tinucs to be a member of it. I do assert, without the least 
fear of contradiction from any gentleman whatever, that it was 
in the contemplation of the government of that day, to adopt 
some measures of the nature alluded to in the address ; since 
that period, however, no such measure has been taken. I do 
also maintain, that that very system which bytliese very minis- 
ters who brought it forward was found to be imperfect, eyen ios 
the purpose of maintaining the connection between the two coun- 
tries, remains at this moment in the same imperfect state. It 
leaves the two countries with separate and independent legisla^ 
tures, connected only with this tie, that the third estate in botk 
countries is the same-*that the executive government is the same 
•-«that the crown exercises its power of assenting to Irish acts of 
parliament, (inder the great iseal of Great Britain, and by jthe ad- 
Tice of British ministers. 

This is the only principle of connection which is left by the 
£nal adjustment of 17S2. AVbether this is a sufficient tie to unite 
them in time of peace ; whether in time of war it is sufficient to 
consolidate their strength against a common eneniy; whether it 
b sufficient to guard against those local jealousies which must 
necessarily sometimes exist between countries so connected; 
whether it is calculated to give to Ireland all the important comr 
mercial and political advantages which. she would derive from a 

• Mr. Fai. 
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closer connection with Great Britaiti ; whether it can give to botli 
tiations that degree of strength and prosperity which must be the 
result of such a measure as thfe present; I believd nefeds only to 
be stated to be decided; 

But I have already said, that I have, upon this poiht, the au- 
thority of an opinion to Which I before alluded — itn opinioii de- 
livered upon a very important measure; very soon aft6r the final 
adjustment of 178^2. The measure to which I refer, wad thatt of 
tJhe commercial propositions which were brought forward iti 1785. 
I am not now going to enter into a discussion of th^ tn^fits* of 
that measure. The best, perhaps, that can be said of it is, that 
H went as far as circumstances would then permit, to draw the 
two countries to a closer connection.But those who think that th^ 
adjustment of 1782 was final, and that it contained al) that was 
Hecessaiy for the establishment of the connection between the 
two countries upon a firm basis, can hardly Contend that th€J 
tx>mmercial propositions of 1785 were necessary to prevent the 
danger of separation between the two countries, and to prevent 
the conflicting operation of independent legislatures. Yet, if I 
am not mistaken,' there will be found, upon a reference to bettet 
Records than those in which parliamentary debated are usually 
stated (I mean a statement of what passed in the discussion 
ijpon those propositions fourteen yearsJ ago, made> Bii I have un- 
derstood, by some of the principal parties themselves), that the 
Chancellor of the exchequer of that day in Ireland,* in a debate 
upon the Irish propositions, held this language—" If this in- 
fatuated country gives up the present offer, she may Took for ii 
&gain in vaiti." Here the right honouniWe gentleman was hap- 
pily mistaken; Ireland has agiinhad the offer of the satft'e ad- 
vantages, but ntore Cofnplfete, and in all respects better calcu- 
lated to attain their object ; and this offer the right honburabW 
gentleman! has exerted all his influence to reject. But h6 
goes on to say—" iJiingi cdntiot remain iis they ar^-rCom-' 
ftfiercial jealousy is roused— ^it will increase with tUio indc^' 

♦ Mr. Foster, 
^ »2 
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penJkni legislaiures^vad witiiout «d umtod iotereaft io 
nerce, in a commercial empire, political Uaios wiU recem 
maoy shocks, aad n^rc^Ma ^ interest most threaten MjMvrAlto* 
of connection f which every Aonctt /mAina» must shttdder to look 
at^ a» a possible eveot.'' 

Gomlemen will have the goodness to observe, thai I am^ oot 
sow qootiog these expressions as pledges given by that r^t bo* 
mourable gentleman thai be would support a proposal for an amoft 
between the two oouatries; but I am adducing them to proves 
Aat tbe sitoatton of the two eouatcies after the final adjueUaeat 
of 17^9 was suchy in his opinion, as led to the danger of a se* 
paralion between them. I am not now arguing, that a legisiatvni 
Hmon is the only measure which can possibly be adopted; hot ( 
am cootendingt that tlie adjustment of J 7 8^ Was aenres cqdbi^ 
deredjM final» by those who npw state it to be so^ as an arga« 
sient against the consideration of the present measore. How 
the honourable gentleman on the other side of the boose will 
•vade this authority I do not know— an authority too, which, I 
must observe, he se^npns much more iucUaed to treat with le- 
^>ect, than be wasibrmerly, 

Qut, Sir, it does' pot stop there. What is the evil to which ha 
alludes f Commercial jeak)U6iea between two countries acting 
mpon the laws of two independent legislatures, and the danger 
of those legislatures acting in opposition to each otheri Uowcaa 
ibis evil be remedied? By two means only ; either by soase com- 
pact entered into by4be legislatures of the two countries vespeet-' 
kig the mode of forming their commercial regulations, or else- 
by blendJDg the two legislatures together ; these awe the oidy two 
means* . I defy the wit of man to point out a third.. The mode 
ofcompact was proposed in 1785; but unfortunately, in spite of 
that right honourable gentleman's eloquence and authority, who 
then stated the in^ortanceof guarding against ike evil, it so 
happened that doctrines, derived chiefly from this side of the 
water, succeeded in convincuig the parliament of Ireland^ that 
it would be inconsistent with their independence, to enter into any 
compact whatever. We imn then the authority of that right 
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boftourable gentleman to whom I have so often alluded, that tbe 
ttnsettled slate in whkh the matter was left, would give *' poli- 
tkid uaioo many shocks, and lead to a separation of conoec* 
Iftoa.'^ The experimenf of a mutual compact has been tried with«* 
out success ; the arrangement of that sort, tirfaich was proposed 
ki 17d5, in order to obtiate the inconveoienceft stated by the 
Wg^t hooottrable gentleman, was then attacked with the same 
success against his authinrity, as another and more efiectual re- 
medy has recently experiejiced under his auspices. Tbe result 
then is, you must remain in the state which that right honour- 
able gentleman has described, with the seeds of separation in 
ifae system now estabtished, and with the connection, on which 
the mutual prosperity of both countries depends, in danger of 
heiog houHy dissolved, or you must again recur to the proposal 
ef a compact similar to that rejected in 1785, or you must re- 
sort to tlie best and most effectual remedy— a legisfatwe union. 

I have dwelt longer, perhaps, upon this part of the subject 
than was absolutely necessary, because I believe there is scarcely 
Any m^ who has ever asked himself, whether there is a solid, 
permaoent system of connection between the two countries, who 
could, upon reflection, answer the question iir the affirmative. 
But beeides the authorities of the persons who made the arrange- 
ment in 1782, and of those who have since treated of it, to shew 
that it was not deemed to be final and complete, I have further 
ike test of experience to chew how imperfect it was, and how in- 
adequate in practice to the great object of cementing the coa- 
nectaon, and placing it beyond the danger of being dissolved. In 
the single instance which has occurmi> , (and that a melancholy 
one which all of us deplored,) in which we could feel the effects; 
of two jarring legislatures, we did feel it. On that occasion, it 
mif^t have produced the most signal calamities, had we not been 
rescued from its dang^ by an evetit, to which na man can now 
look back without feeling the utmost joy and exultation ;-»feel<- 
11^, winch subsequent circumstances have served to heighten 
and confirm. Every gentleman will know, that I must allude to 
the tegency. With two independent legislatures, acting upon 

2 b3 
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(different principles, it was accident alone that prese^ed^he 
identity of the executive power^ which i^ the bond and $eciiri^ 
of the connection : and even then the executive authority, thoogb 
vested in one person, vypuld have been held by two dififereot 
tenures, by one tenure in Engli^d; ^y another in Ireland, had 
not the interposition of Providence prevented a circunistaiic^ 
pregpant with the most imminent perils, and which might have 
operated to a separation of the t\yo kingdom^. 

After seeing the rpcorded opinion of parliament, pf those ^b^ 
made the arrangement of 1782, and afipr the decided testlmooy 
of experience on the subject, within the short period of sixteen 
years, perhaps it is hardly uepessary tp appeal to farther proofe 
of its inadeguacy, or to desire gi^itlemen to look forward to pos- 
sible cases, which I could easily put, and which will naturally 
suggest themselves tp the ipiuds of all, who chuse to turn thd| 
attiention to the subject. 

But when we consider the distinct ppwers possessed by the two 
legislatures on all the great questions of peace and war, of al- 
liances and confederacies, (for they each have in principle a 
right to discuss them and decide upon them, though one of tbeiu 
has hilhertb been wisely restrained by discretion from th« exer-* 
cise of that right) have we not seen circumstancep tp induce uj 
to think it possible, at least, that on some of fbese important 
questions the opinions and decisions of the two parliaments migbt 
have been at variance ? Are we talking of an indissoluble con^ 
nection, when we see it thus perpetually liable to be endan: 
gered ? Can we really think that the interests of the empire, of 
of its different branches, rest upon a safe and solid basis mt pre- 
sent?^! am anxious to discuss this point closely with any man, 
either heie, or in L eland. Will it be said, that the parliameut 
of the latter qountry is bound by pur decision on the question of 
peace or war ? And if not so bound, will any man, looking at 
human nature as it is, contend, that there is a sufficient certainty 
,tbat the aecision on that important subject will always be the 
same in both countries? I should be glad to receive a distinct 
answer to this question from the honourable ^entleaian, who ba^ 
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declared himself to be as warm a friend to Ui6 connection be- 
tween the two countries, as I am, . . 

Suppose, for iostancey that the present war, which tke pailia*^ 
iSient of Great Britain considers to be jnst and necessary, had 
been voted by the Irish parliament to be unjust, unnecessary, 
extravagant, and hostile to the principles of humanily and free^ 
donu Would that paf liament have been bound by this country f 
If not, what security have we, at a moment the most important 
to onr common interest and common salvation, that the two 
kiitgdoms should have but one friend and one foe ? I repeat it; 
1 am eager to hear what can be said in justification of a basis so 
Imperfect and unsound, and liable to be shalien by so many acci- 
dents. I have already observed that in the peculiar circttm- 
fitances of the present moment, we may find stronger reasons to 
prove the necessity of correcting the system of connection be* 
tween this country and Ireland, of supplying its imperfections, 
and strengthening its weakness, than are to be found at any 
former period. 

Having thus stated, Sir, and I think suffici^itly proved, that the 
settlement of 1782, in every point of view in which it can be con»- 
«idered, is imperfect, and inadequate to the object of maintaining 
the connection between the two»kingdoms, I proceed next to the 
^circumstances which peculiarly call upon us at the present mo^ 
«neut to remedy that imperfection. 

i This country is at this time engaged in the most important, and 
^momentous conflict that ever occurred in the history of the world; 
•e conflict in which Great Britain is distinguished for having made 
Xhe only manly and successful stand against tlie common enemies 
of civilized society. We see the point in which that enemy thinks 
-Yis the most assailable. Are we not then bound in policy and pru* 
dence to strengthen that vulnerable point, involved as we are in 
•a contest of liberty against despotism— of property against plun* 
-der and rapin»-of religion and order against impiety and anar- 
chy I There was a time when this would have been termed de- 
clamation; bnt, unfortunately, long and bitter experience has 
'$augbt us to feel that it is only the feebk and imperfect repr^ 

2.B4 
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sentolioa of tk»M calMiitiet (tbe retuU of Freiidi prkcipk* «acl 
French arms), which are everyday attested by tbe wounds of a 
bleeding 'world* 

Is there a mail who does not admit the importaixie of a itaa* 
sore tshich» at such a cnsis, may augment the strength of thean- 
pira, and thereby ensune its safety t Would not that benefit to 
Ireknd be of itself ao sohd^ so inestimable^ that, in comparisoo 
with it, all conmierciai interests, and the preservatioo of Iocs) 
habits and manners, would be trifling, even if they were ^ndaa* 
gered by the present, measure which they undoubtedly are not > 
The people of Ireland are proud, I believe, of being associated 
with us in the great contest in which we are engaged, and most 
feel the advantage of augmenting the g^eral force of the empiie. 
That the present measure is calculated to produce that efect,^is 
a proposition which, I think, cannot be disputed. There is net 
in any court of Europe a statesman so ill informed as not to 
](now, that the general power of the empire would be increased 
to a very great extent indeed, by such a consolidation of the 
Strength of the two kingdoms. In the course of the c^tu ry eveiy 
writer of ttxxy informatioii on the subject bas held the /same lan» 
guaga* and in the general strength of the empire both kiagdoess 
are more concerned than in any particular interests wbicfa asay be* 
long to either. If we were to ask the ministers of oar a!lies» what 
measure they thought the most Jikeiy to augment the power of the 
British empire, and consequently increase that strength by wkicb 
they were now protected^ if we wer^ to ask die agent of ourens^ 
mies, what measure would be tbe most likely to render their da^* 
signs abortive, the aoswer would be the same in both eases, via, 
the firm consolidation of eveiy part of the empire. 

There is another coasideration well worth attesiion* Secok 
' lect what are the peculiar means by which we have been eaabiad 
io resist the unequaUed and eccentric eftirts of France, without 
any diminution^ nay, with an iucrease, of our generel prospe- 
rity-^what, but tha great commercial resouspea whidi we poa^ 
sess^ A measure^ thfiA, which must cooonunicate tp soch a 
^!ghty limb of the aropire u Ireland all the conuaerdal a^? 
vante^es which Qreat Pritw pos^^^se^ whi<:h will c^o th^ 
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m^JketeOftbe one country to tbeotber, which will givetbem 
both the common use of their capital, must, by diffusing a large 
portion of wealth into Ireland, considerably increase the resonrces, 
«nd €$iiiaequent1y thestr^x^th of the whole empire. 

Bot it is not merely in this ^neral view, that I think the 
question ought to be considered. We ought to look to it with n 
view peculiarly to the permanaat interest and security oi Ire- 
land. When that country was threatened with the double dan* 
ger^f hostile attacks by enemies without, and of treason within, 
frona what quarter did she derive the means of her deliverance f 
—from the qaval force of Great Britain— from the voluntary 
exertions of her military of every description, not called for by 
Jaw-^and from her pecuniary resources, added to the loyalty and 
energy of the inhabitants of Ireland itself; of which it is impos* 
sible to speak with too much praise, ^d which shews bow weU 
they deserve to.be called the brethren of Britons. Their own 
course might, perhaps, have ultimately succeeded in repelling 
the dangers by ivbich ^hey were threatened, but it would have 
been after a long contest, and after havbg waded through seas 
of blood. Are we sure that the same ready and effectual assist* 
ance which we have happily afforded, on the present occasioa^ 
will be.always equally within our power} Great Britain has al« 
wa^s felt a common interest in the safety of Ireland ; but Uiat 
common interest was never so obvious and urgent as when the 
common enemy made her attack upon Great Britain, throu^ 
the mediuei of Ireland, and when their attack upon Ireland went 
to derive her of her connection with Great Britain, and to sub« 
$tilate in its stead the new government of the French republiot 
When that danger threatened Ireland^ the purse of Great firi* 
tait) was as open for the wants of Ireland, as for the necessities 
of^lngland« 

I do not, Sir, slate these circomstances, as upbraiding Ireland 
for the benefits we have conferred ; far from it : but I state them 
with pleasure, as shewing the friendship and good-will with which 
this country h^s acted towards her, Ijlut if struggles of this sort 
mi^y and must return again; if the worst dangers are those whkh 
ftve yet to comci dsmger? Mrhich may be ^resrter from being mor«i 
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disguised ; if those situatioDS may arise vihen the same means of 
relief are not in our power, what is the remedy that reason and 
policy pOHiC out ? It is to identify them with us ; it is to make 
them a part of the same community, by giving them a full share of 
those accumulated blessings which are diffused throughout Great 
Britain ; it is» in a word, by giving them a full participation of the 
^realthy the power, and the stability of the British empire. Ifthea 
this measure comes recommended not only by the obvious defects 
of the system which now exists, but that it has also the pre-emi- 
nent recommendation of increasing the general power of the em** 
pire, and of guarding against future danger from the common 
enemy, we are next to consider it as to its effects upon the inter* 
Dat condition, of Ireland. 

1 know perfectly well, that, as long as Ireland is separated from 
Great Britain, any attempt on our part to provide measores 
vhich we might think salutary, as respecting questions of con- 
tending sects or parties, of the claimed rights of the catholics, or 
of the precautions necessary for the security of the protestants— 
I know that all these, though they may have been brought for- 
ward by the very persons who are the advocates of the final ad- 
justment in 1782, were, in fact, attacks upon the independeupe 
of the Irish parhament, and attempts to usurp the right of de- 
ciding on points which can only be brought within our province 
by compact. Until the kingdoms are united, any attempt to 
inake regulations here for the internal state of Ir^and must cer- 
tainly be a violation of her independence. But feeling as I do 
for their interests and their welfare, I cannot be inattentive to 
the events that are passing before me ; I must therefore rei)eat, 
that whoe\'er looks at the circumstances to which I have alloded; 
vhoever considers that the enemy have shewn by their con- 
duct, that they considered Ireland as the weakest and most vul- 
nemble part of the empire ; 'whoever reflects upon those dreadful 
and inexcusable cruelties instigated by the enemies of both coun- 
tries, and upon those lamentable severities by which the exertions 
for the defence of Ireland were unhappily, but unavoidably, at- 
tended, and the necessity of which is itself one great aggravatioa 
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«f Ibe crimes and treasons which led to them, must feel that; at 
it now stands composed, in the hostile division of its sects, in the 
animoaities existing between ancient settlers and original inhabit- 
ants, in the ignorance and want of civilization, which marks that 
country more than almost any other country in Europe, in the 
unfortunate prevalence of jacobin principles, arising from these 
causes, and augmenting their malignity, and which have pro^ 
duced that distressed state which we now deplore ;— every one, I 
9ay9 who reflects upon all these circumstances, must agree with 
me in thinking, that there is no cure but in the formation of a ge- 
lier^l imperial legislature, free alike from terror and from resent* 
^ent, removed from the danger apd agitation, uninfluenced by 
jEhe prejudices, and uninflamed by the passions of that distracted 
jpountry. 

• I know that it is impossible, if we wish to consider this subject 
properly, to consider it in any other point of view than as it af- 
fects the empire in general. I know that the interests of the two 
countries must be taken together, and that a man cannot speak as 
Si true Englishman, unless he speaks as a true Irishman, nor as a 
true Irislsman, unless he speaks as a true Englishman; but if it 
were possible to separate them, and I could consider myself as 
addressing you, not as interested fbv the empire at large,' but for 
Irela&d alone, I should say, that it would be indispensably ne* 
cessary, for the sake of that country, to compose its present dis» 
tractions by the adoption of another system — I should say, that 
*the establishment of an imperial le^lature was the only meana 
pf healing its wounds, and of restoring it to tranquillity. 1 must 
here, take the liberty of alluding to some topics which were touch- 
ed apop during the discussion of the former night. 
. Among the great and known defects of Ireland, one of the 
:most prominent features is, its want of industry and a capital ; 
how are those wants to be supplied, but4)y blending more closely 
with Ireland the industry and the <;apital of this country ? But, 
above all, in the great leading distinction between the people of 
Ireland, (I mean their religious distinctions,) what is' their situ- 
ation ;— 'The protestant f^els that the claims of the catholics 



titrealeo (he exi^letico of the piotestani mcmimacyi vhtla» o» 
tbe other hand, the great body of catliQlics feel ibe e^itfki&Amuk 
of the national church, aiid their exclmon frooi Uia eoiaidia 
of certain rigi)t« aud privileges, a grievance* Between the tm^ 
it becoo^es a matter of difficulty iu the minds of many pereoet* 
whether it would be better to listen only to the feara of the 
Iprfner, or to grant the claims of the latter* 

I am well aware that the subject of regions dislinctbo lia 
dangerous and delicate topic, especially when applied to a couih» 
try such as Ireland* the situation of whkh is different in thisrs* 
tpect frowr that of every other. Where the esuWished rtHgioB 
of the state is the same as the general religion of tb^ empire^ aoA 
where the property of the country is in the hands of a comparat 
lively small nun>ber of persons professbg that established rdi* 
(ton, while the religion of a great majority of the people is difcr* 
cnt, it IS not easy to say, on general principles, what system of 
church establishment in such a country would be free fr^un diffir' 
culty and inconvenience. By many I know it will be coatendedy 
that thf religion professed by the majority of the people wonldt 
at least, be entitled to an equality of privileges. I have heard 
auch an argument urged in this house ; but those who apply U 
without qualification to the case of Ireland, forget a«rely tbe 
principles on which English interest and Enghsh connection has 
been established in that country, and on which, its present kgis** 
lature is formed. No man can say, that, m the present state of 
tl)ing|5, and while Ireland remains a separate kingdoas, full con* 
cessions could be made to the catholics, without endanggriqg 
ibe state, and shaking the constitution of Ireland to ita centre. 

On the other hand, without anticipatiu^ the discussion, or the 
propriety of agitating the questioo, or saying how soon or how 
la^ it may be fit to discuss it, two propositions arc indisputable^ 
first, when the conduct of tbe catholics shall be anck as to make 
It safe for the goi^nment to admit them to the participntioB of 
the privileges granted to those or the established religion, and 
vhiUA the temper of the tiows shall be Cavoorable to such a mea* 
»ui^**-wben these events take place, it is obvi9na that such « 
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fueetion tafty be i^tet^d in an united^ ifmperial parliament, wUh 
madk gt^mter safety^ than it could be in a s^sarate l^ialatore. la 
tha sacond place, I tbtak k certain that, eve» for whatever pe* 
wMt it amy be thought neclasaary^ after the wiottf to withhold 
inm- the cadMfies the eajoyment oi those advantage?, many of 
the objections which al present arise out ol their situation woaM 
ha r^Qoved, if the protestant legislature were no longer separ ati^ 
and local, but general and imperial ; aad the catholics them* 
ialmi would atotiee ieet a mitagati6n*of the most jading and 
inita^ng of their present causes of complaints 

How far, in addition to this great and leading consideration, if 
asay aho be \lise and practicable to accompany the measure by 
aoiae mode of relieving the lower orders from the pressure ol 
tithes, which, in many instances, operate at present as a great 
practical evil, or to make, under proper regulations, and without 
breaking in on the security of the present protestant establish- 
ment, an effectual and adequate provision for the catlioUc cler«» 
gy, it k not now necessary to discuss* It is sufficient to say, tliat 
these and all other subordinate pokits connected with the sama 
Sttl^t, are more likely to be permanently and satisfactorily 
settfec) by an united legislaturFe, than by any local arrange- 
lDe<^» Ofi these grounds I contend, that with 'a view to provid* 
ing an effectual remedy for the dtstractiona which have uohap* 
pily prevailed in Ireland, with a view of removing those causea 
which ha^ endangered, and still endanger its security, the mea« 
sure Which I am now proposing promises to be more e£Eectual than 
any other whkh can be devised ; and on these grounds alone, if 
there existed no other, I i^uid feel it my duty to submit it to 
Ae louse. 

But, Sir, though what I have thus stated relates most immedi- 
ately to the great object of healing the dissentions, and providing 
lor the internal tranquillity of Ireland, tliere are also other db» 
jeets tvhich, though comparatively with this of in^rior import* 
ante, are yet in themselves highly material, and io a secondai^ 
>iew well worthy of attention. 
1 have heanl it asked, when I pressed the measuer, wliat ai« 
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the positive advantages that Ireland is to derive from it ? Totbi^ 
Tcry question I presume the considerations, which I have al- 
ready urged, afford a sufficient answen But, in lact^ the question 
itself is to be considered in another view ; and it will be foand to 
bear some resemblance to a question which has been repeatedly 
puty by some of the gentlemen opposite to me, doring ihehii 
tix years. What are the advantages which Great Britain has 
gained by the present war with France ? 

To this, the brilliant successes of the British arms by sea and 
land, our unexampled naval victories over all our enemies, the 
«olid acquisition of valuable territory, the general increase of our 
power, the progressive extension of our commerce, and a series of 
events more glorious than any that ever adorned the page of our 
history, afford at once an ample and a satisfactory answer. But 
there is another general answer which we have uniformly given, 
and which would alone be sufficient : it is, that we did not enter 
into this war for any purpose of ambition ; our object was not to 
. ^ acquire, but to preserve; and iu this sense, what we have gained 
by the war is, in one word, all that we should have lost witb* 
out it; it is the preservation of our constitution, ourjndepeod- 
ence, our honour, our existence as a nation. 
^ In the same manner I might answer the question with respect to 
Ireland, I might enumerate the general advantages which Ire- 
land would derive from the effects of the arrangement to which I 
have already referred — the protection which she will secure to 
herself in the hour of danger : the most effectual means of in-' 
creasing her commerce and improving her agriculture, the com* 
mand of English capital, Ihe infusion of English manners and 
English industry, necessarily tending to ameliorate her conditiouy 
to accelerate the progress of internal civilizatibn, .dud to termi- 
nate those feuds and dissentions which now distract the country^ 
and which she does not possess, with in herself, the power dtber 
to control or to extinguish. She would see the avenue to bo- 
nojars, to distinctions, and exalted situations. in the general seal 
of empire, o^tened to all those whose abilities and talents enabto 
titem to indulge an honourable and laudable aad>ttiOQr 
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Bu^ independent of all these advantages, I migkt ako aasweri 
that the question is not what Ireland is to gain, but what she is 
to preserve; not merely how she may best improve her situation, 
but how she is to avert a pressing and immediate danger. In thii^ 
view, what she gains is the preservation of all those blessings aris- 
ing from the British constitution, and which are inseparable from 
her connections with Great Britain 5 — those blessings, of which 
it has long been the stim of France, in conjunction with domestic 
traitors, to deprive her, and on their ruins to establish (with all 
its attendant miseries and horrors) a jacobin republic, founded 
on f rench influence, and existing only in subserviency to France, 

Such, Sir, would be the answer, if we direct our attention only 
tQ. the question of general advantage. And here I should be 
inclined to stop; but since it has also been more particularly 
asked, what are the advantages which she is to gain, in point of 
commerce and manufactures, I am desirous of applying my an- 
swer more immediately and distinctly to that part of the subject ; 
and as I know that the statement will carry more conviction with 
it to those who make the inquiry, if given in the words of thtj 
right honourable gentleman, to whom, and to whose opinions, I 
have had more than one occasion to advert in the course of this 
night,. I will read you an extract from his recorded sentiments on 
the subject^ in the year 1785, on this same memorable occasion 
of the commercial propositions. Speaking of a solid and unalter- 
able compact between the two countries, speaking expressly of 
the peculiar inaportance of insuring the continuance of those com- 
mercial benefits, which she at that time held only at the discre- 
tion of this country, he says " The exportation of Irish pro- 
ducts CO England amounts to two millions and a half annually ; 
and the exportation of British products to Ireland amounts to 
but one milUon." 

He then proceeds to reason upon the advantage which Ireland 
would derive, under such circumstances, from guarding against 
mutual prohibitions; and he accompanies the statement, which t 
have just read, with thi» observation 

" If, indeed, the adjustment were to take away the benefit 



from Ireland, itVoold be a good cause for rejecting it; tat^tas 
it forever confirms all the advantages 'we derived from out ltii%n 
trade, and binds England from making any law that can be ififu- 
rious to it^ surely gentlemen wlio regard that trade, and n^^ge 
fortunes and rents depend on its prosperity^ mil not entertam it mch 
fnenfa doubt about embracing the offer /^ 

Such w£U3 the reasoning of the Irish chancellor of the exctve* 
quer, which I consider to have been perfectly just With' Re- 
ference to his late opinions, I do cot think I can more fomibly 
teply to a person who signs his name io proposiHons which de- 
clare, that the ruin of the linen trade of Ireland is Fikely ta be 
the consequence of an union, than by opposing to him his a^n 
opinion. I shall be able to strengthen the former optuioti of thai 
gentleman, by stating, that the progress that has beeti madedn 
commercial advantages to Ireland since 17859 has been sucfa^as 
to render his argument still more appficable. What isthenatyre 
of that commerce, explained by the saine person in so €»&]3eise 
and forcible a mannei*, that I am happy t6 iise his ow)i dt«|e- 
mentr He does not confine himself to the g;ross amount, Ikut 
gives the articles in detail 

<< Britain/'' he says, " imports annually from us two mitlloii 
£ve hundred thousand pounds of our products, dl, Or veiy nearly 
all« duty free, and covenants nevef to lay a duty on theai. . We 
import about a million of her's, and raise a revenue on aldaost 
every article of it, and reserve the power of <H>ntiauiDg that re- 
venue. She exports to us salt for our fisheries and provisions ; 
hops, which we cannot grow ; coatd, which we canaot raise; 4iiiy 
which we have not ; and bark, which we cannot get elaewbMe : 
and all these without reserving any duty.** 

I will not tire (he patience of the house 1>y reading fiurthar ex- 
tracts; but the right honourable gentleman's whole speech, ia 
like manner, points out the advantages' of the commercial jpro- 
positiottS (at that time under consideraUon) as a ground^woik of 
Ik compact between the two countries, in 17S5, on conunereial 
subjects. But how stands the case now } The trade is at tliis 
time infinitely mora advantageous to Iithmd. It will be ^reired, 
7 •* - ' 
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from the documeBts wbiqh I hold in my. hand, as far as re^X^ 
to tlie n^re interchange of inanufacturea, that the roanufactureji 

- exported to Ireland from Great Britain, in 1797, very littlp 
• *®ixceediPd a million stealing (the articles of produce amount to 
^nearly tlje same sum) \ybile Great Britain, on the pth^er h$iQd|9 
imported from Ireland to the amount of near three milUonjs i,p 
,tbc jnanufaijturcd articles of linen and linen yarn, and bqt,»?feea, 
two and three miljiop? in provjsiops ,and qattl^, ,bepi^^? cota a^ 
ptherarticlqsofprodu.ee. . 

In addition tp the§e articleis, tb^re are ptlier cjrcup^tf^igep ,0^ 
-edvantg^e to Jr^land. Articles wlxicb are essential Jtp her tXaAf 
^nd to b.er subsistenge, or aerve as raw maferiajs for her n;ianu«* 
/aQtures, are sent froip .hence free of duty. It is e;cpressly sta^ed^ 
on the sameauthority, that all that we take back frqm Irejapd ^kj^ 
liable to. a duty ip tliat country on their exports : the increfl^ing 
produce of the chi^f article of their manufacture, and four-fifth$ 
of her whole export trade, are to be ascribed, not to that Irifkr 
pendent Legislature, hut to the liberality of the Britisji parlian^nt. 
, It is by the free admission of linens for pur niarkeit, and thf 
bounties igrantjed by the British parliament gn its re-expprt, tba| 
the linen trade has been brought to the height. at. whiqh we qow 
l^it. To the parliatnent of thjs country, th^n, it is npw q^y.- 
ing, that a market htis be^P opened for her li^en to ^the ^inou^t 
pf thr^e millions. By the bounty yve givejo Irel^d, .\ve,^prcjr^d 
Ii^er ,a f]ouble,miai:ket fpr that article, and (what js ,stUi more 
striking and inpiportai^t) we have prevented a competition ag^inftt 
her, .arising frpm t^e s.ypcrior cht^pnes? of t]|;ie jinen manuffpr 
tures.of the cpotip^pt* by,^,^bj.ecpi:^ their import^ipn Xp ^ duty 
of thirty per c^nt.' Notbing.would more cJearly shpw what v.puW 
be .the danger to Irelajod from the cornpetition ;n all il^ priacij^al 
br,^cbes pf the lineo trade, than the pimple fact, t^at wje evea 
fpwjmportfpreign linens, under this heavy duty, to.an.ayijjp^nt 

, equal to a seventh part of all that Ireland is able to aend i^, witji 
the ^Reference that has,been stated. By this arrangemf^nt alone^ 
we (P^t^ therefore, be .considered, either as fpregQinj; betwi^epr 
i|Kven and eight bui^4red thousand pounds per^nnum in rav»- ^ 
roh* lu. fie 
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*fioe, \which we should collect if we chose to levy the same duty 
*oh all linens,' Irish as wfeU a& foreign; or, on the other hand, as* 
'sacrificing, perhaps, at least a million sterling in the price paid 
'for those articles, by the subjects of this country, which might 
be saved, if we allowed the importation of all hnen, foreign a»- 
'well as Irish, equally free from duty. 

■ The present measure is, however, in its effects, calculated^ 
not merely for a confirmation of the advantages on which the 
person, to whom I have alluded, has ' insisted. It is obvious 
that a fuller and more perfect connection of the two countries^ 
from whatever cause it may arise, must produce a greater faci- 
lity and freedoni of commercial intercourse, and ultimately tend- 
to the advantage Of both. The benefits to be derived to either 
couiitry, from such an arrangement, must indeed, in a great 
irieasure, be gradual; but they are not on that account the less 
certain, and they cannot be stated in more forcible language 
than in that used in the speech to whieh I have referred 
" '* Gentlemen undervalue the reduction of British duties on 
/ our manufactures. I agree with them it may not operate soon, 
! but we are to look forward to a final settlement, and it is im- 
! jx)ssibie but that in time, with as good climate, equal natural 
, powers, cheaper food, and fewer taxes, we must be able to sell 
\ to them. When commercial jealousy shall be banished by final 
settlenient, and trade take" its natural and steady coarse, the . 
kingdoms will cease to look to rivalship, each will make that fa-. 
1 brick which it can do cheapest, and buy frbm the other what it 
\ cannot make so advantageously. Labour will be then truly em- 
l ployed to profit, not diverted by bounties, jealousies, or legis- 
j lative interference, from its natural and beneficial course. This 
I system will attain its real object, consolidating the strength of 
\ thie remaining parts of the empire, by encouraging the communis 
\ cations of their market among themselves, wiih preference to^ 
^very part against all strangers!" 

J am, at least, therefore, secure from the design of appearing 
to deliver- any partial or commercial opinion of my own, when I 
thus state, on the authority of a person the best informed^ and 
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Xvho then judged dispassionately, both the infinite importance 
to Ireland of securing permanently the grieat commercial advan- 
"tages which she now holds at the discretion of Great Britain, and 
the additional benefit which she would derive from any settle- 
ment which opened to hergradually a still more free and complete 
commercial intercourse with this country. And while I state i 
strongly the commercial advantages to the sister kingdom, 
*have no alarm lest I should excite any sentiment of jealousy 
'here. I know that the inhabitants of Great Britain wish well to 
the prosperity of Ireland ; that, if the kingdoms are really ancTN 
solidly unitedj they feel that to increase the commercial wealth I 
of one country is not to diminish that of the other, but to in- 1 
crease the strength and power of both. Bat to justify that sen- ^ 
» timent, we must be satisfied that the wealth we are pouring'in'- 
*to the lap of Ireland is not every day liable to be snatched from 
us, and thrown into the scale of the enemy. If, therefore, Ire- 
land is to continue, as I trust it will for ever, an essential part 
of the integral strength of the British empire ; if her strength is 
to be permanently ours, and our strength to be hers, neither I 
nor any English minister, can ever be deterred, by the fear of 
creating jealousy in the hearts of Englishmen, from stating the 
advantages of a closer connection, or from giving any assistance 
to the commercial prosperity of that kingdom. 

If ever, indeed, I should have the misfortune to witness the 
melancholy moment when such principles must be abandoned, 
when all hope of seeing Ireland permanently and securely con- 
nected with this country shall be at an end, I shall, at least, 
have the consolation of knowing, that it will not be the want of 
temper or forbearance, of conciliation, of kindness, or of full 
explanation on our part, which will have produced an event so 
fatal to Ireland, and so dangerous to Great Britain, If ever 
the over-bearing power of prejudice and passion shall produce 
that fatal consequence, it will too late be perceived and acknow- 
ledged, that all the great commercial advantages which Ireland 
at present enjoys, and which are continually increasing, are to 
be ascribed to the liberal conduct, the fostering care of the 
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Britibh eropire^ ^xt^nded to tbe sister kiog/dom as to a part of 
ourselves, and m)t (as has been fallaciously and vs^inly pretenc)- 
e()) to any tbing wbich bas been done, or cap be done, by the ia« 
dependent power of her own separate legislature. 

i have, thus, Sir, endeavoured to state to yoAi tbe reasoot, 
why I think ibis measure advisable; why I wish it to' be pro-^ 
posed to tbe parliainent ot Ireland) with temper and iiairness; 
and why it appears to oie entitled, at least, to a calm and dii^ 
passionate discussion in that kingdom. I am aware, however^ that 
objections have been urged against the measure, some of whic|i 
,are undoubtedly plausible, and have been but top successful ip 
.their, influence on the Irish parliament. Of tliese objections 
I shall now proceed, as concisely as possible, to take some tue^ 
iice. 

. The first is, what I heard allnded to by the honourable ge]^<» 
tleman'*^ opposite to me, when his Majesty's message was brpught 
down ; namely — That the parliament of Ireland is incon^petent 
|o entertain and discuss the question, or rather, to act upon the 
measure proposed, without haviug previously obtained the .con- 
sent of the people of Ireland, their constituents. But, Sir, I 
am led to suppose, from what tbe honourable gentleman after- 
.wards stated, that he made this objectioi^ rather by way of de- 
precating tbe discussion of the question, than as entertaioit^g, 
Xhe smallest doubt upon it himself. If, however^ the honour- 
able gentleman, or any other gentleman on the other side of the 
house, should seriously entertain a doubt on the subject^ I sliali 
be ready to discuss it with him distinctly, either this night or at 
^ny future opportunity. For the present, I will assume tliat no 
man c^n deny tbe competency of the parliament of Ireland (re^ 
presenting as it does, in the language of our constitution, 
, ** lawfully, fuUv, and /reel tfy all the estates of th^ petjjik of tht 
realm^*) to make laws to bind that people, unless he is disposed 
to distinguish that parliament from the parliament of Greal 
Britain, and, while he maintains the independence of tlie Irish 
legislature, yet denies to it tbe lawful and esse&tiat powers of 

^ Mr. SbcridftHri. 
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^Jjarliatnent. No man, who maintains the parliament of Ireland 
to b^ fcb-equal with our own, can deny its competency on this 
qu^tion, unless he means to go th& length of denying, at 
the sanle faioment, the whole of the authority of the parliament 
€jt Great Britain— to shake every principle of legislation — and to 
maintain, that all the aots passed, and every thing done by par- 
liaihent, or sanctioned by its authority, however sacred, how- 
'^vet betieficial, is neither more nor less than an act of tisurpa- 
tion. He must nbt only deny the validity of the union between 
Scotland and Etigland, btit he inqst deny the authority of every 
6ne of the proceedings of the united legislature since the union ; 
nay, Sir, he must go still farther, and deny the authority under 
^hich we now sit and deliberate here as a house of parliament : 
Of conrse, he must deny the validity of the adjustment of 1782, 
atid cdll in question every measure which he has himself been 
(he most forward to have enforced. This point, Sir, is of so 
imich importance, that 1 think I ought not to suffer the oppor- 
tunity to pass, without illustrating more fully what I mean. If 
this principle of the incompetency of parliament to the decision 
of this measure be admitted, or if it be contended, that parliA- 
ment has no legitimate authority to discuss and decide up6n it« 
yoa will be driven to the necessity of recognising a principle, the 
most dan^etous that ever was adopted in any civili2ed state.^ — I 
tneanthe principle, that parliament cannot adopt 4hy' hieasure 
hevi in its nature, and of great importance, without appealing to 
the cortstitticnt and delegating amhority for directions. If that 
doctrine be true, look to what an extent it will carry you. If 
such ah argament could be set up and maintained, ydu acted 
Without any legitimate authority when you created the represen- 
tation of the principality of Wales, or of either of the counties 
palatine of England. Every law that parliament ever made, 
without that appeal, either as to its own frame and constitution, 
as to the qualification of the electors or the elected, as to the 
great and futtdamehtal point of tlie succession to the crown, 
was a breach of treaty and an act of usurpation. 
If we turn to Ireland itself, what do gentlemen think pf the 
2C3 
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power of that parliamentj wbich# withput any fresb delegation 
from its protestant constitueDts, associates to itself all the catho-^ 
lie electors, and thus destroys a fundamental distinction on whicb 
it was formed ? God forbid that I should object to or blaiae 
any of these measures ! I am only stating the extent to which 
the principle, that parliament has no authority to decide upOEi 
the present measure, will lead ; and, if it be admitted in ono 
case, it must be admitted in all. Will any man say, that (aK 
though a protestant parliament in It eland, chosen exclusively: 
by protestant constituents, has,' by its own inherent power, anc| 
without 'consulting those constituents, admitted an4 coroprer* 
bended the catholics who were till then^ in fact, a sepa-^, 
rate community) that parlianient cannot associate itself witU- 
another protestant community, represented by a prptestant par- 
liament, having one interest with itself, aiid similar in itslaws^ 
its constitution, and its established religion ? VVhat must be 
said by those who have at any time been friends to any plan of 
parliamentary reform, and particularly such as have been most 
recently brought forward, either in Great Britain or Ireland I 
Whatever may have been thought of the propriety of the mea- 
sure, I never heard any doubt of tlie competency of parliament 
to consider and discuss it. Yet I defy any man to maintain the 
principle of those plans, without contending that, as a member 
of parliament, he possesses a right to concur in. disfranchising 
those who sent him to parliament, and to select others, by 
whom he was not elected, in their stead. I am sure that no 
sufficient distinction, in point of principle, can be successfully 
maintained for a single nionient; nor should 1 deem it necessary 
to dwell on. this point, in the manner I do, were I not convinced 
that it is connected in p^rt with all those false and dangerous 
notions on the subject of government w^)ich have lately becomQ 
too prevalent in the world. It may, in fact, be traced to that 
gross j^erversion of the principles of all political society^ which 
rests on the supposition that there exists continually in every 
government a sovereignty in abeyance (as it were) on the part o* 
the people, ready to be called forth on^ jpyery occasion, or ra,-'. 
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ther, on'every pretence, when it may suit the purposes of the 
party or faction who are the advocates of this doctrine to sup- 
pose an occasion for its exertion. It is in these false principles 
fbat are contained the seeds of all the misery, desolation, and 
ruin, which in the present day have spread themselves over so 
large a proportion of the habitable globe. 

These principles. Sir, are, at length, so well known and un-* 
derstood in their practical effects, that they can no longer hope 
ft>r one enlightened or intelligent advocate, when they appear in 
t-beir true colours. Yet, with all the horror we all feel, in common 
with the rest of the world, at tiie effect of them, with all the 
confirmed and increasing love and veneration which we feel to- 
wards the constitution of our country, founded as it is, both 
in theory and experience, on principles directly the reverse, 
there are too many among us. who, while they abhor and reject 
sjnch opinions, when presented to them in their naked deformity,, 
suffer them in a more disguised shape to be gradually infused, 
into their minds, and insensibly to' influence and bias their sen-* 
timenls and arguments on the greatest and most important dis- 
cossions. This concealed poison is now more to he dreaded thafi' 
any open attempt to support such principles by argument, or to 
enforce them by arms. No society, whatever be its particular* 
form, can Ipng subsist, if this principle is once admitted. Iii' 
every government, there must reside somewhere a supreme, ab- 
solute, and unlimited authority. This is equally true of every . 
lawful monarchy — of every aristocracy — of every purie democracy 
(if indeed such a form of government ever has existed, oj evet 
can exist) — and of those mixed constitutions formed and com-*- 
pounded from the others, which we are justly' inclined to prefer 
to any of them. In all these govenimients,' indeed alike, that 
power may by possibility be abused ; but whether the abus^ is 
Buch as to justify and call for the uiterfererice of the people collec- 
tively, or more properly speaking, of any portion of it, must 
always be an extreme case^ aud a question of the greatest ahd 
most perilous responsibility, riot in law only, but in conscience 
U^d. in^uty, to all tho:>f^ who either act "pon it themselves, t3x 
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pinrsuade btbint^ to io so. Sut^ no provf^ipQ for 4u(Sl Urease ^^e? 
Eas beSeh or can be made befbrebaud; it foms-Docb^pteriii eti^^ 
known cede oi Idws, it can find no place in any syisieni of buma^ J 
junsprudence. But, above all, it &uch a principle can make no .c 
part of any establislied constitution, not evenr of those' wbece* tHe. .> 
government is so framed as to be mos£ liable to the abuse of its 
powers, it will be preposienbus indeed t^ sup'pose that it cab b^ 
admitted in one where those powers are so distributed and ba« 
lanced as to furnish tiie best securrty againbt the probability of • 
aucb an abuse. Shall that principle be saiictloned as a necessary 
part of the best government, which cannot be admitted to exist 
as an established check even upon tlie ^orst ! Pregnant as it is ■ 
with danger and confusion, shall it be received and authorized 
]h proportion as every reason, which can ever make it necessary 
to recur to it, is not likely to exist? Yet, Sir, I know not how 
ii is, that, in proportion as ^e are less likely to ^ave occa^on 
for so desperate a remedy,. it\ proportion as a government is so 
framed as to provide within itself the best guard and control on 
the exercise of every briinch of authority, to furnish the means 
of preventing or correcting every abuse of power, and to secorpi 
by its own natural operation, a due attention to the interest and 
feelings of every part of the community, in. that very proportion 
persons have been found perverse enough to imagine, that such 
a constitution admits and tfccugjiiises, as a part of it, that which 
is inconsistent with the iiature of any government, aud^ above all» 
ipapplicable to our own. 

I have said mor§, Sir, upon this subject than 1 should have 
tiiought pecessary, if I had not felt that this false and dangerous 
mockery of the iiWtHi^nty oj the people is in truth one of the chief 
elemc^JHts ot jacobinism, one cf the favourite impostures to mis* 
lead t^e understsinding^ and to flatter aqd iuflam^ the passionsoi 
the mass of mankind,, who have not the opporluntty of Examining 
apde;(posingit,. axul that, as 6ucb, oq every occasion, and in 
every shape in which it appears^ it ou^it'to be combated and 
^resisted by eytry friend to civil orde^'i and to t]»^ pcac^^tf^d h^p* 
pioega of mm>ki^» 
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^i^, m ikSn tttA hhi iAti mil fi^tmm 66jeeddri, }$ one; 
^Wdi ii tootatiii^ irf*dr'd^ «fb!(ffiaW4n-«pp^! fc ti ftatiiral itntt 
Uadkble, bat wUki I iriijil ci^H iln «rfcfhV^u!^^^t^ Mistaken, Bhim 

upbli Its^^oiirm/, 1 tteirt tJfe* attfeittpf (6 i^lpf^Sferft tUfe qufeetion 
of ani uriiori hy cdmpin tl^<i*^lfefi iHh piifliiseittehfe of thfe Iv^o krng- 
ddot^ai 1^ kjue^tion hivdJi^fng thM* ittd^iftndchfce bf Ireland.— It 
ha5 been said, that no compensation could be flrtade td ^try couti- 
try for the fewrrendiit- trf tts ndtiond' ftidepi^ddfefrce. Sir, 6il lliis, 
ds ^'eU ^ od fev6ry pah df fhef <itte^idh, 1 AW desirdus g^nitemM 
^ottld 6om6 closely td the point, that (hi^ shbufd ^ift it to 
"the bbftonl, and ascertain dpoh what gtotnds afid principled theif 
opiflioii really resti. Do ihey medtr to maihtain thiit in aily hu- > 
iwiljatiiig, in Any degradihg sentti of the word wfrf6h can be acted 
tipojj practically as A rule, and whi^h can lead to any useful 
ciditchision, that at any tihie when th^ gdternment df any twd 
separate countries unite in forrtinH ohe more extensive eriipirt, 
the individuals who dompo^ed ^'ithfef of the fofmer narrdw kK 
cietH are afterguards Ife^s tlimnberd of an irfdependent dotitttry, o^ 
to any vabable and usfeful pnrpdsb lete posseiisfed of politifcaf 
freedom or ciVil happinefes, thiln they iftefe before ? It ftiu^t b«5 
obvious to every gentleman who will look dt the subject, i^ 
tracing the histories of all the coittttriiss, tie moit prdud df theii^ 
piiesetlt existing mtJepeirtdfeiice, of all the nrfiohs !n Eutojie • therft 
iiB ndt t)tie that could exiiit ih the st&te ih whidh it nd# fetands, tf 
that prmciple had been acted npon by i^JUr foiljfathett; and Eurdpi* 
niust^have remaihetl to this lidn^ in d ^tate' df igndrrfncfeAnibaf- 
biri^tth frdtii th-e perpetud ^AktaHS of hid^J)etia6kit alid ]f)etty 
states. In the instance of tfiif 6<»n country, It i»bM bfi a^u* 
pterfl nous waste 3^ tim fo i^tfuffif^^rate X^b gt^pS by wliich hXl its 
pans <frere ft^-nlea Ititd 6h6 klngddm; buliVill iny nldif iti gefferal 
assfen, tliatifiall Ibg difreifetit uttitinS ifAikk tiat^ fbhtted tTi« 
piWtp&l 'sittt^sbf tiii-b^p^, tfe«f ihbabitftntfe fiave becomfekss 
irfete, ihAt thfey hi^fe km \m o£<*hith to t^, pfond, h^ tedpe fdt^ 
m% mtk ^Ijkmbhsy itJUl tbc^ h^d th i^m fonher fiitoatiuh ? if 
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this doctrine is to be generally niaiDtaiued, what becooies of the 
situation at this hour of any one county of England, or of aoy 
one county of Ireland, now united under the independent parlia*- 
ment of that kingdom } If it be pushed to its full exteot, it 19 
obviously incompatible with all civil society. As the former 
' principle of the sovjereigjjty of the people strikes at the fouoda* 
tion of all governments, so this is equally hostile to all political 
confederacy, and mankind must be driven back to ^bat is calle4 
the sta^e of nature. 

But while I combat this general and abstract principle, wbich 
would operate as an objection to every uiiion between separate 
states, on the ground of the sacrifice of independence* do I meaa 
|o contend thaf; there is in no case just ground for such aseuti* 
meutf Far from it: it may become, on many occasions, the first 
duty of a free and generous people. . If there exists a country 
which contains within itself the means of military protection, the 
paval force necessary for its defence^ which furnishes objects of 
industry sufficie^it for the subsistence of its inhabitants, and pecu- 
pary resources adequate to .maintaining, with dignity^ the raoJ^ 
vrhich it has attti»ined among the nations of the world; if, above 
alU it enjoys the blessings. pf internal content and tranquillity, 
and possesses ^ distipct constitution of its own, the defects of 
which, if any, it is within itself capable of correcting ; and if that 
^jonstitutiora be equal, if not superior, to that of any other ia the 
world, or (which is nearly the same thing) if those who live un- 
der it believe it to be spi ^d. fondly cherish that opinion, I caa 
indeed well. understand that sucl^ a country must be jealpus of 
jRny measure, wblch^ even by it^ own consent, under the autho«- 
fity of its own lawful goyerpui^nt, is to associate it as a part of 
|i larger and npre extensive empire. 

But, Sir^ if, on the other hand, it should happen .tliat there 
t)e a country which, against the greatest of all dangers tl^t 
threaten its peape and security, has not adequate n^eans of pro- 
tecting itself without the aid of another nation ; if that other be a 
peighbouring and kindred nation, speaking the same language, 
ff^os^ laws, whose customs and habits a^e the same^^n principle^ 
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tut carried tp a greater degree of perfection, with a mor^ exten- 
sive commerce, and more abundant means of acquiring and dif-r 
fusing national wealth ; the stability of whose government — the 
excellence of whose constitution, is more than ever the admira- 
tion and envy of Europe, and of which the very coup try of which 
yfe are Speaking can only boast an inadequate and imperfect re-, 
semblance; — under such circumstances, I would ask, what con- 
duct would be prescribed by every rational principle of dignity, 
of honour, or of interest? I would ask, whether thjs is not a 
faithful description of the circumstances which ought to dispose 
Ireland to ap union ? — Whether Great Britain is not precisely the 
pation with which, on these principles, a country, situated as 
Ireland is, would desire to unite? Does an union, under such 
circumstances, by free consent, and on just and equal tei:ms, 
deserve to bie branded as a proposal for subjecting Ireland to 9, 
foreign yoke ? Is it not rather the free and voluntary association 
pf tvvo great countries, which join, for their common benefit, in 
one . empire, where each will retain its proportional weight and 
importance, under the security of equal laws, reciprocal affec-i 
tion, and inseparable interests, and which want nothing but th£^( 
indissoluble connection to render both invincible ? 
Non ego nee TeucrU Italos par ere jubebo 
Ifec nova regnapeto; paribus se legibus aTub^ 
InvicUegerUes interna infadera mittant. 

Sir, 1 have nearly stated all that is necessary for me to trouble 
the house with \ there ar«, however, one or two pther objections 
which I wish not entirely to pass over : one of them is, a genera^ 
notion that an union with Great Britain must necessarily increase 
one of the great evils of Ireland, by producing depopulation in 
many parts of the country, and by increasing greatly the number 
of absentees. I do not mean to deny that this efifect would, to a 
limited extent, take place during a part of the year; but I think 
it will not be difficult for me to prove, that this circumstance will 
be more than counterbalanced by the operation of the system iix 
other respects. 

^f it be true that this measure bas an inevitable tendenc;^ to adn 



mit tfae intfbducficHi df that British capitis wbicb is most likely t6 
^ive life to all the opeffftions of tommerce, and to all the im- 
prdvetnentsofagricuhufe; if it i>e that, which above all ather 
cofisiderati<^tts is tbo^i likely to give security, quiet, aod internal 
repose to IfelaiKl; if it is likely to remove the chief bar to th^ 
intei-nal advancement of wealth atid of civilizatioo, by a more 
intimate kitercoorse ii^ith England; if it is More hkely to commu- 
Qicate from hence tliose habits which distinguish this coudtiyy 
mad which) by a continued grad^trbn, unite the highest and th^ 
lowest orders of ifce community without a chasm in any part of 
th4$ 9f%^m ; if it \k not only likely to invite (as I have already 
md) English dapitA} t6 set commerce in motion, but to offer it 
Ibettseoftie^ hiarkets, to opeti fresh resources of wealth and 
industty, can wealth, cab itulustry, can civilization increase 
aixHmg the lA^hole bulk of the people without much more tlian 
counterbalancing the partial effect of the removal of the few in- 
dividdals t*ho, fof a small part Of the ydarj 5*rould follow the seat 
df legtlAatk)il f If, tiotwilhstahdiiig the absehce bf parliament 
fr&m Dublin, U woiild still i-eeiain the centre of educatiou and 
of the iateriial commerce of a country iticreasin^ in impnove- 
ment; if it would still remain the seat of legal disttlssion^ which 
must always increase with ati tncrl^se of property a^d occugpa- 
tion, will ii be supposed, with a view t^ven to^ the iaterests of 
those whose partial interests have been most successfully ap* 
pealed .to; with a view either to the respectable body of tbe bar, 
to the merchant^ or shopkeeper, of Dublin (if it were possible to 
suppose that a trausaction of this sort Ought to be refdrr^ to 
that single criterion) that they would Qot find their foropcf rtiooate 
S,hare of advantage in the general advantage of the atate ? Let it 
life remembered al$o» that if the transfer of the seat .of .kgisla&are 
may call from Ireland to England the members of the united 
parliaoienti yet, after tlie union» property, ioflaeoce mid con* 
iideration in Ireland will lead, as muqh as iu Great Britaio, to 
all the objects of imperial ambition j and .there mu^t, coosa^ 
tjuently, exist a new incitement to persons to acquire propesfcy io 
iJiat coiioU-Vi and to those who ^sess it^ U^ reside tbere^ and to 
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cuUivatf tBegood opioiQii of tboi^e with whom t^ejy Uv^, fyoA to 
extend and iraprove their ipfixi^uce and coDnectiops^ 
' SuCy Sir, T need not dwell logger on ^rguoienty ^wever it WHJ 
aatisfy my own miod, b^:«us^ we qaj3 on this qp^on rafer 10 
^xperkpQe. I £ee«very geutleroaQ >auticip«ite$ thai I 4l]yde to 
ScotlaacL What has beea the i^uU of th^ iu;iioi;i| Vh^re ? An 
isinian, give jgoe )eave to say, as much opposed, and by niqch Ule 
same arguments, prejudices, and niisponceiptipntiy ^ 9ie mrgpd 
.at this momeut ; creating too the came alarms, aad provoki^ 
the BaniQ outrages, as have lately tal^en p|ac^ in P4ihJju3u Lpclk 
at the xxietropoUs of Scotland : the popuji^iioga ^ £diabprg)i has 
^iseen vpor^ thfk^ doubled 8in<:e the muovi ^vi^ ^ n§w ^i^ 9^4^ 
.to the old. Bpt we p^ay be told, th^ Edinbprgh h^ epgrosaed 
all tbe cpf«merpe of tliat couatiy, ^d has t))Qs^ advanta^gps 
.which DohVn cahoot expect. Yet while EdipUurgtis depnvffi 
of itsparliacpept, but retaiumg, as Dublin %vonld retain, itsc^or^ 
of juatice; cpntuiuiog, as Publip would continue, the reaco't of 
iiio^ wKoise oircninstances would not permit thppi tc viisit^fi dis- 
tant metropolU » poiUripuing, as Puhlip waul4 ^;^^pu^« tibe ^{^t 
c/naikHial education, while Edinouxgh hc^ ba^fflp^ atU the px^ 
dicttbns of that period, what has been the si^^^tion of GI^^ojw I 
Tfap pcipplatioi) of Gb^gow, since (h^unicMiiy has increased ^lihe 
proportion qf betwpen fiv^ and aix to one ; look at its i^rcigeess in 
B^nufaotures; look at itsgpseral ad\ai\tage99 . l^id tell me what 
^ouod thpre is, judging by experience in aid of theqry, for those 
<^otny appreliensipps w^ich .hn\e \>Qtiu so imlp^triou^^y .eli- 
cited. 

. There Femnios; Sirj another general tiae ofar^pmeaty -whioh I 
diave alrearly afPticiparled^ aad I hope answered^ ^h^t tt^ pQipppL^r*^ 
eial prWileges ncnw qnjpyed by jreiapd, ai>d to which it ow^ >so 
fOKuch of ki$ prosperity, would be less secure than at pcc^sent. 1 
,faave'gii^«a an ai^wer to that abeady, by -^ivtipg, ^h9^t they am 
falsely imputed to the independence (if llie Irish parliam^t, 4iir 
that they ar^, in fact, owing .to the ^epqioe oftb& Nohit^ysffy^'jS'^, 
cr^^n of the British parliat^ent, unhovad by ci^mpeiot, pr^ivipitad 
oaly by its;patar4l ^i^ppsitiop to copsider the iniei^tspf Ir<irW4 
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the fiame as ils own ; and if that has been done while Ireland is 
only united to us in the imperfect and precarious manner in 
Ivhich it is, while it has a separate parliament, notwithstanding 
the commercial jealousies of our own manufacturers ; if under 
these circumstances we have done so, if we have done so with no 
other connection than that which now subsists, and while Ireland^ 
has no share in our representation, what fresh gi'ound can 
ther^ be for apprehension, when she will have her proportioiiatt 
weight in the legislature, and will be united with us as closely at 
Lancashire or Yorkshire, or any other county in Great Britain ? 

Sir, 1 have seen it under the same authority to which I am 
sorry so often to advert, that the linen trade would be injured, 
and that there will be no security for its retaining its ptesent ad- 
vantages. I have already stated to you (and with that very au- 
thority in my favour) that those advantages are at present preca* 
rious, and that their security can only arise from compact with 
Great Britain. Such a compact this measure would establish in 
the most solemn manner ; but besides this, Sir> the natural po> 
licy of this country, not merely its experienced liberality, buCthe 
identity of interests after an union, would offer a security wofth a 
thousand compacts. 

Sir, the only other general topic of objection is that, upon 
which great pains have been taken to raise an alarm in Ireland— 
the idea that the main principle of the measure was to sobfect 
Ireland to a load of debt and an increase of taxes, and to expose 
her to the consequences of all our alleged difficulties and sap* 
posed necessities. 

Sir, I hope the zeal, the spirit, and the liberal and enlai^;^ po- 
licy of this country, has given ample proof that it is not from a 
pecuniary motive that we seek an union. If it is not desirable on 
the grounds I have stated, it cannot be recommended tor the mere 
purpose of taxation ; but to quiet any jealousy on this subject, 
here again let us look to Scotland : Is there any instance where, 
with 45 members on her part and 513 on ours, that part of the 
united kingdom has paid more than its proportion to the general 
burdens? Is it then, Sir, any ground of apprehension that we 
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are likely to tax Ireland more heavily when she becomes* asso^* 
.ciated with ourselves ? To tax in its due proportion the whol^ 
of the empire^ to the utter exclusion of the idea of the predomi- 
nance of one part of society over another, is the great charao^ 
teristic of British financei as equality of laws is of the British con- 
stitution. 

Buty Sir, in addition to this, if we come to the derails of this pro* 
Iposition, it is in our power to fixy for any number of years which 
»hall be thought fit, th6 proportion by which the contribution of 
Ireland to the expenses of the state, shall be regulated ; that these \ 
proportions shall not be such a» would make^ contributioa 
greater than the necessary amount ^f its^own iBr fisent n ecessary 
expenses as a separate kingdom; and even after that limited pe^ 
riod, the proportion of the whole contribution from time to 
time might be made to depend on the comparative produce, in 
each kingdom, of ^ such general taxes as might be thought to 
afford the best criterion of their respective wealth. Or, what I 
should hope would be found practicable, the system of internal 
taxation in each country might gradually be so equalized and assi- 
jnilaledy onlhe^ leading anlcles, as to make all rules- of specific \ 
proportion unnecessary, and to secure, that Ireland shall never 
be taxed but in proportion as we tax ourselves* 

The application of these principles, however, will form matter of 
future discussion— I mention them dnly as strongly shewing, from 
the misrepresentation which has taken place on this part of the 
subject, how. incumbent it is upon the bouse to receive these pro- 
positions, and to adopt, after due deliberation such resolutions as 
may record to Ireland the terms upon which we are ready to meet 
ker: and, in the mean time, let us wait, not without impatience, 
but ]ivithout dissatisfaction, for that moment, when the effect of 
.^reason and discussion may reconcile the minds of men in that 
kingdom to a measure which I am sure will be found as necessary 
, for their peace and jiappiness, as it will be conducive to the ge- 
ueral security and advantage of the British empire. 

Sir^ it remains for me only to lay these resolutions before the' 
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house, wisbin^ tba^ ibd wore detailed ^mioii of tlmi may be 
reserved to^ future d»j. 

Kesolvedy '« Frist, Tbat in order to promote and secure flic easen- 
fial interests of Great Britain and Ireland, and to cov«oKdate the 
strength, power, and resources- of tbe British empire, it wHl be ad- 
visable to concur in such measures as may best tend to unite 
(he (wo kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland into one king- 
dom, in such manner, and on such terms and conditions, as may 
be established by acts of thexespectiTe parliaments of his Majesty's 
said kingdoms. 

** Second, That it appears to this committee that it would btf 
lit to propose as the first article to serve as a basis of the said uoion, 
that the said kingdoms of Great 'Britain .and Ireland shall, upon a 
day to be agreed upon, be united into one kingdom^ by the name 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

** Third, That for the same purpose it appears also to ibi9 
committee, that it would be iit to propose that the successioB 
to the monarchy and the imperial crown of the said united 
kingdoms shall contmue limited «nd settled. In the same manner 
as the iinperiat crown of the said kingdoms of Great Britain 
and Ireland now stends limited and settled, according to the ex- 
isting laws, and to the terms <tf the union between lEnglaod and 
Scotland. 

" FoM'th, ThaJt for-the same purpose it appears also to this cwn- 
nittee, that it wotfid be fit to propose that the said united kingdom 
be j-epneseiited in one and the same parliament, .to be stiied tbe 
pariiameAtof the United Kingdom of <}'«eat Brkal^i ai^d Ireland, 
and that such a number of lords apiritual4Uidtempora4, aodsuqh -a 
Bumbfir sif iiMBvbeps of ttbe house of conunons as shall be hef«* 
atiteragfieed upon by acts of therespectiix {.-arliaments as aforesaid, 
sehali sk and vote in the said parliament on .the part of Ireland, apd 
shall be .summoned, chosen, ^nd.nsturned, in iuch manner as^tiall 
be iixed :by jboi jauatof the parliament of Ireland {Mrevious.to the said 
union ; and thatiewy member hereafter to sit and vote inilie said 
IMuriiamAnt of the united kipgdamAhaU^ uniil thejoid parliament 
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lihall otharteise provide, take and subscribe the same oaths, and 
ihake the satne declaration, as are bylaw required to be taken, sub- 
IBcribed, and made, by the members of the parliaments oif Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

" lrifth> That for the same purpose il appears also to this com- 
Aiittee, that it would be fit to propose that the churches of England 
land Ireland, and the doctrine, worship, discipline, and government 
thereof, shall be preserved as now by law established. 

"Sixth, That for the ^ame purpose it appears also b this com- 
IhSEee, that it would be fit to propose that his Majesty's subjects in 
Ireland shallat all times hereafter be entitled to the same privileges, 
and be on the same footing in respect of trade and navigation^ in ail 
'ports and places belonging to Great Britain, and in all cases with 
^pect to which treaties shall be made by his Majesty, his heirs^ or 
Bocccessors, with any foreign power, as his Majesty's subjects in 
Great Britain ; that no duty shall be imposed on the import or cx- 
jlort between Great Britain and Ireland of any articles now duty- 
free ; and that on other articles there shall be establishedv fot a time 
to be limited, suth a moderate rate of equal duties as shall, prevlqus 
to tfit tmion, be agreed upon and approved by the respective parlia- 
inents> ^nbject, kfter th« expiration of siich limited time, to be di- 
minished ^equally with respect to both kingdomi> but in no case to 
be increased ; that all articles which may at any time hereafter be 
imported into Great Britain from foreign parts, shall be importable 
tMiKMigh either kingdom into th^ other, subject to the like duties and 
regulations as if the same ^ere imported directly from.foreign parts ; 
that trhere any articles, the growthi produce, or manufacture of ei- 
ther kingdom, are subject to any internal duty in oni^ kingdom, such 
comitervailing duties (over and above any duties on import to be 
fixed as aforesaid) shall be imposed-^ as shall be. necessary to prevent 
any inequality in that respect ; and that all other matters of trade 
and commet^e other than the foregoing, and than such others as 
nny before the union b^ specially agreed upon for the due encou- 
i>agement of the agriculture and manufactures of the respective 
kingdoms, shdll remain to be regulated from time to time by the 
' united parliament. 

*' Seventh, That for the like purpose it -would be fit to propose 

TOL. III. 2d 
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that the cliar^^ arisipg from th^ payment of the interest or slnjtii^ 
fund for the reduction of the prijQciplc of the debt incurred ;n either 
kingdom before the unioo, shall continue to be separately defr^y.ed 
by Great Britain and Ireland respectively. That for a number of 
years to be limUcd, the future ordinary expenses of the unil^d 
kingdom, in peace or war, shall be defrayed l?y Great Brit^^iA 
and Ireland jointly, according to such proportions as shall be es- 
tablished by the respective parliaments previous to the union ;.aj^ 
that after the expiration of the time to be so Jimited, the pro- 
portions shall not be liable to be varied, except according to p.9/1 
fates and principles as shall be in like manner agreed Upon previous 
fo the union. , .^ 

*' Eighth, That for the like purpose it would be fit to propose 
that all laws in force at the time of the union, and that all thecourfs 
of civil or ecclesiastical jurisdiction within the respective kingdonvs^ 
shall remain as now by law established within the same, su^j^t 
only to such alterations or regulations from time to time as cir* 
cumstances may appear to the parliament of the united Mngdom 
to require. 

" That the foregoing resolutions be laid before his Mayies^, 
with an humble address, assuring his Majesty that we have pro- 
ceeded with the utmost attention to the consideration of the im- 
portant objects recommended to us in his Majesty's gracious 
message : 

^' That we entertain a firm persuasion that a complete and entire 
irtiidn between Great Britain and Ireland, founded on e^ual ^^ 
liberal principles, on the similarity of laws, constitutips^ aj^. jp^- 
vernmeut, aiid on a sense of mutual interests and affc^ctiomsj hy ^co* 
moting the security, wealth, and commerce, of the respectlsiSL^Qg- 
doms^i'ahdlpyltnsfylii^'l^^ which have unhappily pre- 

vailed in Ireland, must afford fresh means of opposing at all times 
an effectual resistance to the destructive projects of our fore'fgn aftd 
domestic enemies, and must tend to confirm and augment the sta- 
bility, power, and resources of the empire. 

*' Impressed with these considerations, we feel it our duty hum'- 
biy to lay before his Majesty such propositions as appear to us best 
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calculated to form the basis of such a settlement, learing it to his 
Majesty's wisdom, at such time and in such manner as his Majefty^ 
in'his parental solicitude for the happiness of his people, shall judgtt 
Jit, to communicate these propositions to his parliament of Ireland^ 
with whom we shall be at all'tlmes ready to concur in all suto|i me»-, 
sures as may be found mo^t conducive to the accomplishment of 
this great and salutary work. And we trust that, after full and m»* 
ture consideration, such a settlement may be framed and establish* 
4Kd, by the. deliberate consent of the parliaments of both kingdbmsi., 
as may be conformable to the sentiments, wishes, and real inte^ 
rests of his Majesty's faithful subjects of Great Britain and Ireland^ 
and may unite them inseparably in the fuU enjoyment of the bles^ 
$ings of our free and invaluable constitution, in the support of 
the honour and dignity of his Majesty's crown, and in the preser- 
vation and advancement of the welfare and prosperity of the whole 
British empire 



»> 



The foestioa was ctrtte'd for the Speaker's leiE^Thg the chair. 

Ayes 14<» 

Noes 15 

and the Hottse then went into a committee upon the resolutiontf* 



The Iloaie having resolved itself into a Committee pf the yrhott House, 
to take into consideration the report of the secret committee relative to sedi^ 
^tts societies* 

tta. PiTt toit, and ipoktf in substahce ai foirdws : 

It is not my intention, Sir^ on the present, occasion, to detain 
the committee by enlarging upon the circumstances stated in the 
report, which is aow the subject of consideration. Those cii*- 
cucnstances detailed in the report itself are so important in their 
nature, and so plainly and forcibly stated, that to -dwell upoo 
.ibem would be to weaken rather than to add to the impression they 
are calculated H> make. I shall content myself, therefore, wilJj 
laying before yoo the outline of the measure, which it is my i^- 

2 D 2 
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teniion to propose ms tlie groood of the resolutions of the com^ 
mittee, on wfaicfi, if Uiey should meet its conaorrecNsey viU Ibl- 
iow a motion, €b£^t thS chairman be instructed to move for leave 
to bring in bills to enact their provinons. Should these pix>po- 
fiitioDS be adopted^ another opportunity will occur for the discus- 
Bion of their d^ails. This much, however, 1 think I may ven- 
ture to say, that there cannot be two opinions as to the necessity 
of continuing and enforcing those m^ and salutary measures of 
precaution to which ^e are indebted for our safety, and by tvhich 
Dre have been enabled to repress the efforts of the most des|>eratey 
kicked, and cruel conspiracy against our liberties, our con^tittj^- 
tion, and our peace, that is to be found in the histoty Of this 
country. From the report of the trommittec, we perceive that 
among other things the utmost advantage has resulted from that 
'^reat measure of precaution, the act empowering his Majesty to 
secure and detain persons suspected of conspiring against his person 
and government — a measure which I)as been attended. with themost 
beneficial effects at moments the mostcritical, in breaking up thede. 
signs of the conspirers, when they approached nearly to the period 
of. their execution. Previout eveA to the report, in which its ne- 
cessity is so satisfactorily developed, the facts notorious to the 
world would have been suilicient to justify an application to par- 
liament for prolonging the duration of the act suspending the 
habeas corpus. Following up at the same time' the suggestions 
in the report, the first motion I shall have the honour to propose 
will be to continue that measure, at the same time^ adding to it 
a provision to render it more effecti^l, a provision founded as 
well upon its general propriety, as upon the particular circum- 
stances which the report has e:tplained. What i allude to is, to 
adopt a regulation empowering bis Majesty to transfer persoin 
arrested under this act to any place within the kingdoi» which 
may be deemed most eligible. I do not mean to enlarge upon 
the policy of such a provision. I shall xMvly trbserve, that it will 
be notorious to the committee, from the report under considera- 
tion, and trom another report lately presented to the house, that 
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Ode of Ihe priocipfti fe»tbres of that conspiracy which *has hstm 
prosecuffed in this country, but. more partictjdarlj in the sister 
r IfiiEDgdom; wb^re it actually led to aa much^ culamhy and blood- 
'sked, has be^ that tbedesigni of the conspirators hare cdnti- 
Btied to be conducted under the din^tion of pecuns in cusiody 
on diarges of being its autbore^ or guilty upon tbeir own confes* 
sfon. How far the case here has been similar to that I hare 
stated, it is needless at present to enquire. It wi^l hardly be db^ 
• fiied, that circumstances are such as to require that all doubts 
-fifaoiild.be removed respec^og the porwcr of his Majesty, to trans- 
fey personfs in this situation to tlie most safe and proper place of 
confinement^ and likewise to enable government to detain in cus- 
tody here persons arrested in Ireland in the circumstances I have 
'4escvtbed. This provision arises out of the. message received 
fioqi his Majesty, respecting the persons brought from the sister 
kingdom, to be detained in con6nement1n Great Britain. 

{ feel likewise that it will not be sufficient to continue and eii« 
41m» the laws> already adopted for our security, if we did not 
adopt some precaution against the pairticular character of the 
mischief against which ^e are called upon to guard. 1 allude to 
•that point .'so clearly estabti^heid by the most powerful body df 
■e^jdence before us, the existence of secret societies totally uiv- 
•known itk tbe history of tins or any other couiitry. Impressed 
with the observation va the report of the committee, that in the 
great struggle we maintain against jacobinism it is necessary to 
watch the symptoms of the malady, and to adapt tbe remedy to 
the appearance it assuEnes, we must feel ourselves bonnd to ac- 
commodate OUT precautions to the evil which we have discovered. 
■It will at the same time be recorded to the honour of the British 
parliament, that while it did not neglect the salutary precautions 
which circumstances imperiously dictated, it did not pass beyond 
the bounds of that necessity ; that, equally firm and temperate, 
it has recollected what wAs to be yielded to safety, and what was 
duel to the constitution, that it might with just discernment and 
moderation accommodate the precaution to the danger. 
Considering the inveterate spirit and the invincible persever* 
2 Q 3 
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tnce of tbe enemy, with whom we have t6 cooteod, I do not 
thbk that any one measure could be warranted as sufficient to 
carry the constitution safe through tlmt mighty struggla we hsitie 
to maintain ; to tliat haveu of security and peace, which after a 
period of exertion and of perseverance, more or less protracted, 
•we have a confident hope of attaining. For this arduous contest, 
however, be it shorter or be it longer, we must be prepared; we 
must \ie det^mined firmly to abide by the cause we have em- 
braced, vigorously to continue the efforts we have exerted, to 
follow up u isely and vigilantly the provisions which we have hi- 
'.therto employed, unless we are contented to yield to the superior' 
vigilance, energy and perseverance of an implacably enemy, Uie 
pre*emiuent blessings which we enjoy. 

Ic iflf the duty of parliament, then, carefully to watch the 
symptoms of the malady by jwrhich we are; assailed. Tlie poSlt' 
which .to-day seems most urgently to challenge our attention, U 
that of the secret societies I have mentioned, all of which possess 
a common distinguishing character. Wherever they havi§ exi^ 
ed, they have been animated by the same spirit, dedicated to the* 
same objects, and known by the same effects. Th^ have ifftread 
themselves in Great Britain, in Ireland, throughout Europe. In 
the sister kingdom, we have seen them not merely threitenkig Uxe' 
mischiefs with which they are fraught; but at one moment scatf' 
•tering their baleful consequences, and openly attempting the 
overthrow of all established government. Even here, notwidw 
standing the prevalent loyalty of the great mass of the people,' 
and the powerful obstacles with which they have had to contend^' 
we have seen that invincible perseverance in a bad cause by 
which the spirit of jacobinism is peculiarly characterized, while in 
other parts of Europe, tbe'existeoce of these secret societies hair 
uniformly been the forerunner, or the attendant of the progrefHK 
of French principles and the ravage of French arm9. 

These societies, too, are in tbeir p^tpre tptally repugnaat 
to the genius of this constitution, and strange \q, %h^ )iabils qf 
this nation. They are clearly of foreign growth ; and, while w^ 
are bound to discoMrage them, we can employ with Uie fnor^ sa^ 
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ti^fftcticn the strong meftjures whicb are necessary to their sup-* 
pr^sioo, because we, must be sensible that we do not trench' 
upon 'the principles or the spirit of that liberty we inherit from' 
our ancestors; — that we do not impair those privileges which 
give sanction to th^ great right of petition to all recognised classef^ 
of men, and with none of which those new descriptipns of persona 
can at all be confounded. Among the societies of this nature are 
The Corresponding Society ^ 'the United English, The Xlnited Scots, 
The United Britonsy and The United Irish, These societies are now 
so pl^arly proved to be such an abuse of the privileges of this con- 
stitutjonr-so entirely inconsistent with all government, that all 
must agree that they ought to bts suppressed. In doing this there is 
cttie consideration which we ought to keep in view : we must be 
aware that, frpm the very outset, the leaders of these baneful soci- 
e%ies distinctly anticipated in their designs all those horrors and ca- 
lamities which have since been developed in their progress. Many 
individuals, however, there must have been who, not undcrstand- 
iM the purpose^ for which they were to co-operate, or not fore-* 
seeing tl>e evils to which they would lead, were lightly and'ii^- 
considerately drawn in to become members of such societies. 
Ar)optiog this distinction, then, it is intended that the measures 
for suppressing these bodies shall only b^ prosnective, ti^at they 
sh^ll not aiqi at punishment, but prevention. We shall do our 
duty in sejttin^ a niark on the house where the pestilential conta- 
gion prevails, and then let those who enter perish. In the first in- 
stance it shall be the mild and forgiving policy of the measures 
projwsed, tQ separate the misguided from the crin?inal. At the 
same time I haye i^o' hesitation in saying, that after experiencing 
this signal exercise of mercy and forbearance, those who shall 
continue m.embers of those societies, contract the guilt of'adher-: 
ing to desigfis of deliberate treason. As, however, the great 
object is to detect and to punish those who may be guilty of Hliis 
offence, in its nature so deep and atrocious, I flatter njiyself tibat 
a summary conviction, followed, by a summary punishment, 
would answer the desired effect./ Sly intention, therefore, is to 
propose, that if any person after a day to be fixed shall cofitinu^ 

2 p4 



a member of such societies, Uiey shall, upon samomxy conyictioii 
before a, magistrate, be liable to a certain fine, to be summarily 
inflicted. Looking at the description 6i persons w^o in genersd 
compose these associations, I hope that this regulation will be- 
attended with the most salutary effect. Persuaded that even this 
simple mode of proceeding, and this very gentle punishment wilj 
be effectual, 1 am happy to propose, as a remedy for the evil, a 
measure which so little trenches upon those bulwarks of liberty 
which it must birour wish to preserve. At the same time, whila 
in a poUtical view it may attain the object desired, the punish-5 
Jfient it provides in a mor^l view, is by no means commensurate 
^o the guilt which it affects. 

That there are degrees of guilt among the members of these 
societies is obvious ; it is necessary to keep this distinction before 
us. To be merely one of the herd may not be so criminal as tq 
take an active part in promoting tbe illegal purposes for whicl^ 
the illegal association is formed. I should propose therefore to, 
give an option, either to proceed by summary conviction and fine,^ 
or by way of indictment in any court of record, leaving it to the 
discretion of the court to punish the offenders by fine or im- 
prison men t, or, ill ca^es of greater aggravation, by transporta- 
tion. 

It will be necessary likewise to provide, that the law shall not 
be confined in its operation to the societies already known by 
the names enumerated, but to societies of the same kind, an4 
directed to the same objects, by wht^ver varying appellations 
they may be distinguished. Of this kind are those where there 
exists an unlawful and wicked engagement pf|mutual fidelity am} 
S^Qcecy, such ^s we have seen so much prevail. It shall apply to 
those where the same iUegal bond prevailsi which unhappily ba^ 
been found to have so great an influence on the weak a.nd igno- 
rant minds of the deluded people; where^is practised that myste-. 
I^ioj^s secrecy in . the appointment of the members and the com- 
mittees, the president, secretaries, and the whole manageinenc of 

the affairs of the society. ^H those associations, where such 
"'- 'i.. - • * • . ■ 

practices exist, shs^U be declare^ unlawful. I n^pc) not hesitate 
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ia propose to accompany this provision with one wliicb is oecea* 
$ary to its effect This is to subject the o^LSters of those houses 
where such meetings assemble, whether public or private, to a 
£ne. Persons who have .been o^emberss (and wi^idrawiog them* 
Selves before a giveu d^y> to be exempted from thex^peratiou of 
the law. These regulations, in themselves so perfectly free from 
\he imputation of severity, will, I hope, be su(ficient to secure ih^ 
pbjects we have in view. Such will be the tot branch of tbo 
second measure which I feel it my duly to propose. 

The next part of the bill would be intended to remedy an evil 
of inferior importance, one which in a certain degree must fall 
ynder the daily observation of every man who hears me, and 
which has formed a part of the plan so incessantly pursued, of 
perverting the understanding, depraving the minds, and corrupt- 
ing the morals of the people of this^ country >-^I allude to the 
Debating Societies^ which, conducted as they have been, and di- 
rected to the questions they discuss, tend to undermine all the 
principles of morality in the minds of those by whom they are 
frequented. Some time ago it will be recollected that per s(^n8 
publicly delivered lectures of the most seditious tendency, and 
when these were prohibited by the laws so properly introduced 
fpr the remedy of such abuses, they assumed the title of hislori* 
eal lectures, and, with little variation, were directed to Uiesapae 
pbjects- as before. Discussions of this Dature in tiie hands by 
which they were taken up, and with the audience to whom tliej 
were addressed, were employed to attack all religion, govern* 
fnent, and society, and though in the outset they, may not so di- 
rectly lead to the consequences which it was the object of tht 
conspirations of this country to attain, they ultimately tend to 
prepare the minds of men for those horrors and calamities, whioh 
$re the infallible consequeiices of, those principles against which 
it is our duljy to provide* To prevent such dangerous abuser, it 
will be £L part of the proposed measure to e:;tend the provisions 
a|;^;iinst seditious lectures and political discussion]^ to all placem 
Yfhere money is taken at the door, making this the criterion, and 
putting then}, upon thp footing of disorderly houses, unless wberea 
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Ixcetiee haft been previonely tak^n out, and where they lare^W ^ 
ject to the inspectioaof the magistrate. By Hm regnl^tionl^ 
coneeive no innocent pursuit or amasement will be obstruc^ted^. 
and the public will be protected from an evil, of a 'danger far be- ^ 
yond the. importance of those from wham it proceeds. 

The provisions which I shall have the honour to propose^ w'^ 
likewise be directed against another part of that plan, pursu^d-y- 
with no less industry to poison the minds of the ignorant and un*^^ 
wary. It has been the proud and distinguisbing principle of t^^ 
law of England, that the Uberty of the press has been cheri$hiM«' 
as the most invaluable bulwark of liberty. It certainly is ooeii,, 
from which, when not abu^d, the greatest advantages might b9 
derived, but when abused arwi perverted, 4t,has. led to thegr^at*- 
est mischiefs. It has, therefore, been the object of the law o|U 
ibis country, xvithout imposing any previous restraint to secuip ^- 
sobscquent responsibility in the author and publisher, if they , 
should be guilty of private libels or public treason, Tliose publi*; 
c^tiQUS of a higher order, under the laws of the country, and-^^e^. 
prevalent spirit of loyalty in the people, are tolerably sure ^$ 
being subjected to punishment for their libels, at least those of ar, 
more flagrant nature. Happily those libels, formerly so pra^^, 
lent, are, owing to these causes, more restrained. UnforUmftte^p 
ly, however, we have seen the liberty of the press abused in a wj|y 
most calculated to pervert and mislead the lower orders. lo^?* 
stead of being employed to commtmicate knowledge and instruc-- 
tion, it has been^ perverted to give false and imperfect representa* 
tions of facts, and inadequate or improper discussions of subjects- 
tn nowise ^apted to those to whom they were addressed, and £t«. 
ted to produce the greatest mischief to those who are the Immedi- 
ate objects, and ultimately td the public itsdf. Hence has been« 
•prosecuted to such an. extent 'the plan of disseminating hand- 
bills, tending to poison the minds of the people^ to deprave their. 
morals, to pervert their loyalty, and to uniiermine their religion.^ 
Against this species of mischief some new provisions ate neces* 
6ary> the object of which will be always to have responsiblje the. 
author or pubiisher. This reaulatio;! is striqtly'iD^the spirit <v. 
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• fh^ ^rist!tutk)n. If in its applictttloo it is bew; it is becausM fh« 
«vi1 ik Yikavvi^ new, while tiie' remedy is so utietceptionuble 't^ 
ito naCufe, that it must be ^pproted by all who v^Iue public mom 
vals and public tranquillity* 

A provision, the object of whkh is so legidmate, cinhot ha 
-Jilt iks a restraint by those who are engaged in the regular traite 
Hbcntiected with the press. What is required, is to have the name 
•of a publisher affixed to every hand-bill, tts in ^vt»t^ othir spe* 
^IM of puMication. To prevent their being issuH from pri^^aSi 
:pr^sses, k will be necessary to obtain some' knowledge- of thcto 
'Who may have <u<4i implements in their possessiork To 6b(ai& 
tllist .it i's proposed to have a register kept at those places whem 
lypea are fabricater*, (which are not very numerdus) to discover 
jMio acquire them, to make those wlio now have presses register 

• dft»ia, end make it necessary far every piyblicatioh Circulstted to 
i>eaiithenimeof the publisher affixed to it. ' This regulation, I 
em sure, Avill not injure the cause of science, literiture and im^ 
fwrovement, or even interfere with any i^mocent amusement^ 
.While it will secui^e the public against the Circulation of anony- 
fttous tfeaSoti^ sedition, 'or tmpiety, by which, in the quarter^ 
most ^.xposed| the pillars of morality, religiony at^ goverumetA 
^re attacked. 

' Such is the third object of i}^ meastire which I shall propQise. 
Tl*e report ©f the committee will remam for further coiisidera^ 
tion, atid it will be for theiiotise to consider whether the nature 
pf the dangers to which we are exposed, demands any fresh pre- 
cautions. The circumstances of the times require a vigilance 
-e)wa)S ready to accommodate our measuree of security to The 
degree of malignity which danger may assume, and to vary tbeij 
remedies with the cnanging charactef of the evil by which' we 
we threatened. Fortunate shall we be if the wise, moderate, 
end salutary provisions already adopted or proposed, sjiall provi 
ledequat^ to the inveteracy of the disease, the viruleivce of whiok 
^either detection nof punishments, nor a sense of, thm bifessifig^ 
we enjoy, iMjr of the horrible cdldmitics witti which ihef ' prind^^ 
jp)es (^ jacobinisA have desolated Europe, has been able to 



'ak»le« Ik fepito.ol ev^ry 4wq0or«g^iii9nl ant^t ^v^ry ob^acfe, 
treason has fHirsued it^ purpoi«i^ 'HappUy^ tjo^ poonlry bas 
»b^n ^hieMiaci from the. calaouti^ of Frapd^- pni^ctpks a^d 
French treasons, by the well tempererd vigour of its govemmei^ 
i^)d tb« prevaleht active loyalty qlita people. yet» against all 
, this opposition conspiracy has 'Struggled. Vigilance and en$i||y 
.are stjil r6<}uisite to secure tthe blessings so firmly maintained 
Upon every occasion it has . been- the h^noorable charac|pr «f 
.p^rtiament to h^fve exfurted a vigoia lin^ited to the necessity'^f 
^'tb^case. It has kept up to tbe urgency of the danger, ai^ 
.H^ver overstepped 4be bounds <^ n^daration. Preserving the 
,libe«^if»of th^ country sacred and um^pairedy it has di8|}l«yed 
an evuexrgy p^oportiqued to the magnitude of ,tbe crisis; and, 
.guided by tho;sanie prinpiples,^ I trust. it will, continue tp pursue 
that course which ii^as secured; t^copistitptipur the libertitSy 
the prosperity, and the^t^appioe^StOtf tliiis coufi^ry* 1 shall now 
move, Sir, <* That i^ifi iheopimot^ of this coinipQittee, that ^ 
bill be brought in tp ^^ew an4 4«?aenfl th^ billp^aed in the 
thirty-eighUai p{>h^ |)re$f;nt Maj/^s^Dfi for^^uringfif^d detaining 
persons accused, of <treaaon. audj^e^^^ion;. and that a- bill ^ 
ihi:ought ^^ to i|wpi)r^ jBedi^ou§» j^pi^i^ aftd^^edi^ious prac^ 
tices." .iv: 

The resolutions were passed without a divisida. 

' ' June 7, 1799. / ' 

Tat Housto hsTing iP»ol«e4 it»elf jo^o At p^n^i^tf^ pf 3li|^y* hU V^e^ 
if, 9 ine«Hige> ivhic)) h»4 been refecred to .the qomputt^fl ^ t^^ preceicling day> 
tuqunint^ng the Hoqse ^ith the engagements entered into W ween his Ma- 
jesty and the Emperor of Russia, was read. ' 

Mr. PrxT then rose, and in a shbrt speech moved " th^t ^^sau of 825,000t 
%e granted to his Majesty, to enihle hk M«jesty-t^ fviiti his fngagements with 
iUissia in socha marjier as may hebtal ttd^pte^jtcrtfals. ev^euiesof the caie.f 
f lie. Xiemey opposed.lhe i«piion on the gs^pifui ^f its. of^^ heipg undft- 
$ii^. He qalie4 appn ministers to .^ecl^e. wh^t was tihe common cause, they 
tii^lked of, andmrhatwa? meant bv the delintrance (jf Europe i asserting, that 
he would not vote any sums for a purpofe which he oia not uiiaevitl^d, and 
if^ aid of a power whose object he did not know> which might be appropriate 
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t» her oim*tfeifs txclQiiiKly, afd'to' tike lirjury htkeitd of the wdfine df » 

• JIr, Pitt.— — I wish, Sir, to offer such an explanation oa 
some of the topics dwelt upon by the honourable gentleman* who . 
just sat down, as will^ I think, satisfy the committee and thQ 
honourable gentleman. The nature of the engageipent.to which , 
the message would pledge the house is simply, ihat, 1st, for the^ 
purpose of setting the Russian army in motion, we .shall advance 
to that country 225,000/. part of which by instalments, to ac- 
company the subsidy to be paid when the army is in actual ser- 
vice. And I believe no one, who has been the least attentive 
fp the progress of affairs in the world, who.can appreciate worth, 
and admire superior zeal and activity, will doubt the sincerity 
of the sovereign of Russia, or make a (question of his integrity 
in any compact. The 2d head of distribution is 75,000/. per 
month, to be paid at the expiration of every succeeding month 
of service ; and, lastly, a subsidy of 27,500/. to be paid after, 
the war, on the conclusion of a peace by common consent. 
Now, I think it strange that the honourable gentleman should 
charge us with want of prudence, while it cannot be unknown to' 
him Xh&t the principal subsidies are not to be paid. until the ser- 
vice has been performed, and that in one remarkable instance 
the present subsidy differs from every other, in as much as a 
part of it is not to be paid until after the conclusion of a peace 
by common consent. I think gentlemen would £^ct mo r« con- 
sistently if they would openly give their opposition on the prin- 
ciple that they cannot support the war under any circumstances 
of the country and of Europe, than in this equivocal and cold 
manner to embarrass our deliberations, and throw obstacles in 
the way of all vigorous co-operation. Th^re is no reason, no 
ground to fear that that magnanimous prince will act with infi- 
delity in a cause in which he is so sincerely engaged, and which 
he knows to be the cause of all good government, of religion 
and humanity, against a monstrous medley of tyranny, injustice, 
vanity, irreligion, ignorance, and folly. Of such an ally ^her^ 

• Mr. Tierney. 
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iQun be no reawi to be jealou* » and Sea^ of all bs^ the bonour* 

able gentlemen opposite me grounds of jealousy, consider ihg the 
mature and circunistdnces of oar ettgagements tvitb that aKmarcb# 
As to the sum itseU, I tbink no man can find faufi with it. Id fiict^ 
it is compiuratively soialh We take into our pay 45,000 of the 
troops of Ru8Bia» aiicf I believe, if any gentleman Will kx>k to alf 
Ibrhier subsidies, the result will be, tbat never was so large a 
body of men subsidized for so small a sum. Tfiis fact caudbt be 
considered wilbout feeHjig tbat tbis niagnanimotis and powerful* 
prince bas 4indertaken to supply at a very trifling expense a 
most essentialforce, and that for ike ieiivefanct vf tinrape. t 
still must use tbb pbrase, notwithstanding the sneers of tie ho- 
nourable gentleman. Does il not promise the deliverance of 
£urope, wbea we find the armies of our allies rapidly advancing 
in a careeir of irictory at once the most brilliant and auspicious 
that perhaps ever signalised the exertions of any combination \ 
Will it be regarded with apathy, that tbat wise and vigorous and 
exalted prince has already, by his promptness and decision, 
given a turn to the affairs of the continent ? Is the house to be 
called upon to refuse succours to our ally, who, by bi^ prowess, 
and the bravery of his arms, bas attracted so much of the atten^ 
lion and admiration of £uro]pe f . 

The honourable gentleman says he wishes for peace, and that 
be approved more of what £ siud on this subject towards the 
close of my speech, than of the opening. Now what I said was, 
that, if by powerfully seconding the effarts of our allies, we could 
pnly look for peace with any prospect of realizing our hopes, 
whatever would enable us to do so promptly and elfectually 
would be true economy^ I must, indeed, be much misunder- 
stood, if generally it was not perceived that I meant, that whe- 
ther the period wbidh is to Calry ils to peace be shorter oi- longjer, 
what we have to look to is not so much when we make peace, as- - 
whether we shall derive from it complete and soFid security;' 
and that whateve^plher nations may do, whether they shall per- 
severe in the contest, or untimely abandon it, we have to look 
to oulselvas for the meaps of defence, we are to bok to tbw 
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me&p^ to «ecai8 our constitutiony preserve our cbaractery and 
jpaintain our independence, io Uie virtue and perseverance oC 
the pibople. There is a bigh-spirited pride^ aa elevated loyalty^' 
a generous warmth of heart, a nobleness of spirit, a heartjs, 
manly gaiety, which distinguish our nation, i^ which we are to 
look for the best pledges of g^eral safety, and of that security 
against^ aggressing usurpation, which other nations in their 
w^akn^^, 0^ in. their folly have yet no where fou«d. With i^ 
lyprect tp that which a.ppears so much to embarrass certain getir 
tl^mein-r^the. deliverance, of Europe— J will not say particularJ/. 
wha( it i8« Whether, it is %o be its deliverance, from that under 
which it sufferv^r that from. which it isin danger; whether 
from the infection of. feiUti. principles, .th« corrpdiog carea of a 
period of distraction and .dismay, or thai dissolution of f^l go* 
vernme^ts, and that death fit religion and. social order which aw 
to signalize the triumph of the French republic,, if unforta*- 
nately for mankind she should, ia spite of all opposition, pre-* 
vail in the contest ;— from whichsoever of these Europe is to be 
deliveijed, it will i^t be difficult to prove, that whaVshe tufiersi 
and what is her d^g«r, are the power and existence of the 
French governmeiit. If any man says that the gov«rament is not . 
a tyranny, he miserably mbtakes the character of .that body. It 
is an insupportable and odious tyranny, boldiug within its grasp 
the live^, the chafac(ei:s, and the fortunes of all who are fcwoed to 
own its sway, and onfy holding these that it may at will measure 
out of each the^portion, which from time to time it sacrifices to 
i^ avarice, its cruelty, and injustice* The French republic is 
dyked and fenced round with cnme^ and owes much of. its pre<^ 
sent security to its being regardied with .a horror which appals 
men in their approaches to its impious battlements. 

The honourable gentleman says,, that he.:does not know wfae^ 
iher the Emperor of Russia understands :what we mean by the 
deUverance of Europe. I do not thio^k it proper here to dwell 
much at length on this curious doubt. But- whatever may be 
the meaning which that aug/iist personage attaclies to our phrase 
** tJie deliverance of Europe," at least he has shewa that he 
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is no stranger to the condition of Vbe world; that tvliatev«r be 
the specific object of the contest, be has learnt rightly to toosidef 
the character of the common enemy, and sfae^s by his public 
proceedings that he is detertnined to take measures of more than 
ordinary precaution against the common disturbers of Europe, 
and the common enemy of man. Will the honourable gentle* 
man continue in his state of doubt } Let him leoic to the conduct 
of that prince during what has passed of the present can]paig6« 
If in such conduct there be not unfolded some solicitude for the 
deHverance of Europe from the tyranny of France, I know not^ 
Sir, in what we ar^ to look for it. But the honourable gentle^ 
man seems to think no alliance can long be preserved against 
France. I do not deny that unfortunately some of the nations 
of Europe have shamefully crouched to that power, and rieceded 
fA>m the common cause, at a moment when it was due to their 
own dignity, to what they owed to that civilized community of 
which they are still a part, to persevere in the struggle, to re^ 
ahimate their legions with that spirit of just detestation and 
vengeance which such inhumanity and cruelty tnight so well pro- 
i^ke. I do not say that the powers of Europe have not acted 
improperly in many other instances ; and Russia in her turn j 
for, during a period of infinite peril to this country, she saw our 
danger advance upon us, and four different treaties entered into 
of offensive alliance against us, without' comment, and without 
a single expression of its disapprobation. This was the conduct 
of that power in former times. The conduct of his present 
Majesty raises quite other emotions, and excites altogether a 
different interest. His Majesty, since his accession, has unequi- 
vpcally declared his attachment to Great Britain, and, aban^ 
doning those projects of ambition which formed the occupation 
of his predecessor, be chose rather to join in the cause of reii-< 
. gion and ordcnr against France, than to pursue the plsm marked 
out for him to humble and destroy a power, wbkh he was taught 
to consider as his common enemy He turned aside from all 
hostility against the Ottoman Porte, and united his force to the 
power of that priace, the more effectually to check the progress 
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of the common enemy. Will, then, gentlemen continue to re- 
gard with suspicion the conduct of that prince? Has he not 
sufficiently shewn his devotion to the cause in which we are 
Engaged, by the kind, and number, and value of his sacri- 
fices, ultimately to prevail in the struggle, against a tyranny 
which) in changing our point of vision, we every where find ac- 
companied in its desolating progress by degradation, misery, «lnd 
ibakedness, to the unhappy victims of its power — a tyri^nny 
which has magnified and strengthened its powers to do mischief^ 
in the proportion that the legitimate and Venerable fabrics of 
tivilized and polished society have declined from the meridian of 
their glory, and lost the power of doing good — a tyranny which 
Btrides across the ill-fated domain of France, its foot armed with 
the scythe of opjsression and indiscriminate proscription, that 
touches only to blight) and rests only to destroy t the reproach 
and the curse of the infatuated people who still continue to ac* 
knowledge it. Wten we consider that it is against this monster 
the Emperor of Russia has sent down his legions^ shall we say 
that he is not entitled to our confidence f 

But what is the constitutional state of the quiestion f It ii 
competent, undoubtedly, to any gentleman to make the charac- 
ter of an ally the subject of consideration ; but in this case it is 
liot to' thfe Emperor of Russia W(i vote a sfcbsidy, but to hill 
Majesty. The question, therefore, is, whether his Maj^st/6 go- 
vernment affix any undue object to the message, whether they 
draw any undue inference from the deliverance of Europe. The 
honourable gentleman has told us, that his deliverance of Europe 
is the driving of Fraiice within her ancient limits— that he is not 
indifferent to the restoration of the other states of Europe to in- 
dependence, as connected with the independence of this country ; 
but it is assumed by the honourable gentleman, that we are tk>t 
content with wishing to drive France within her ancient limits, 
that, on' the contrary, we seek to overthrow the government of 
France ; and he would make us say, that we never will treat 
with it as a republic. Now I neither meant any thing like this, 
nor expressed myself so as to lead to such inferences. What- 

TOL. III« 2S 
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ever I may in the abstract thiok of tde kind of government called 
a republic, vvbatcver may be its fitness to the nation where it 
prevails, there may be times when it woold qot be dangerous to 
exist in its vicinity. But while the spirit of France remains what 
at present it is, its government despotic, vindictive, unjust, with 
a temper untamed, a character unchanged, if its power to do 
wrong at all remains, there does not exist any security for this 
country or Europe. In my view of security, every object of am- 
bition and aggrandizement is abandoned. Our simple object is 
security, just security, with a little mixture of indemnification. 
These are the legitimate objects of war at all times ;, and when 
we have attained that end, we are in a condition to derive from 
peace its beneficent advantages ; but until then, our duty and 
ouF interest require that we should persevere unappalled in the 

N struggle to which we were provoked. We shall not be satisfied 
with a false security. War, with all its evils, is better thana 
peace in which there is nothing to be seen but usurpation ant 
injustice, dwelling with savage delight on the humble, prostrate 
condition of some timid 8u|4)liant people. It is not to be dis« 
sembled, that in the changes and chances to which the fortoiies 
of individuals, as well as of states, are continually subject, we 
may have tiie misfortune, and great it would be, of seeing our al- 
lies decline the contest. I hope this will not happen. I hope 
it is not- reserved for us to behold the mortifyifig spectacle of two 
mighty nations abandoning a contest, in which they have sacri- 
ficed so muoli, and made such brilliant progress. 

In the application of this principle, I have no doubt but the 
honourable gentleman admits the security of the country to be 
the legitimate object of the contest ; and I must think I am 
sufficiently intelligible on this topic. But wishing to be fully 
understood, I answer the houourable gentleman when he asks, 
" Does the right honourable gentlemdn mean to prosecute the 
war until the French republic is overthrown ? Is it his determi 
nation not to treat with France while it cont.inues a republic?*' 

. — rl answer, I do not coufine my views to the territorial limits of 
France ; 1 contemplate ibe piiiiciples, character, and conduct - 
5 
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of France ; I consider what these are ; I see in them the issues* 
of difttraction, of infamy and ruin, to every state inher alliance ; 
and therefore I say, that until the aspect of that mighty mass of 
iniqaity and folly is entirely changed ;— until the character of the 
g^vernmeDt is totally reversed ;-^until, by the common Consent 
of the general voice of all men, I can with truth tell parliament^' 
FnuDce is no longer terrible for her contempt of the rights of 
every other nation-— she no longer avows schemes of universal; 
emptre^-'-she has settled into a state whose government can main'-^ 
tain those relations in their integrity, in which alone civilized 
communities are to find their security, and from which they are to' 
derive their distinction and their glory ;--until in tlie situation of 
France we have exhibited to us those features of a wise, a just, 
and a liberal policy^ I cannot treat with her. The time to come 
to .the discussion of a peace can only be the time when you can 
look with confidence to an honourable issae ; to such a peace aa' 
shall at once restore to Europe her settled and balanced consti* 
tutioa of general polity, and to every negotiating power in par* 
ticular,'that weight in the scale of general empire which has ever 
been found the best guarantee and pledge of local independence- 
and general security. Such are my sentiments. I am not 
afraid to avow them. I commit them to the thinking part of 
mankind ; and if they have not been poisoned by the stfeam of 
French sophistry, and prejudiced by her falsehood, 1 am surei 
they will approve of the determination I have avowed, for those 
grave and mature reasons on which I. found it. I earnestly pray 
that all the powers engaged in the contest may thiuk as I do, and 
particularly the Emperpr of Russia, which, indeed^ I do no^ 
doubt; and therefore I do contend, that with that power it is fit 
that the house should enter into the engagement recommended 
in his Majesty's message. 

Mr. Tierney, in leply, commented on the last speech of the Chancellor of 
the Excheqaer, and contended that the explanation he had given rtiade it 
clear> that it wai not merely against the power of France we were struggimg. 
but against her system j-^not merely to repel her within her ancient limits, 
(at to drive her back from ber present to her ancient opinions ; — in fucr, to 

2 fi 2 
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|>|(o»ectitf the wai HBti] the existing governtaent of Fnlice aheold hk ows- 
thrown. Upon, which grounds he should refuse voting iny subsidy Sot li»i«gii 
service. 
Mb. Pitt rote once moie : 

Sir, 1 cfiDiK>t agree to the iater pratation the hoBoanible gen* 
tleoaaa has thought proper to give to parts of my speedi. He 
has supposed that I said, we persevere in the war, and incFease 
qvir activity, and extend our aUiances, to impose a government 
oo- another country, and to restore monarchy to France. I never 
once uttered any such intention. What I said was, and the 
house must be in the recollection of it, that the France wfaich 
now exist&, aflbrds no promise of security against aggression and 
injustice in peace, and is destitute of all justice and integrity in 
war. I observed also, aud I think the honourable gendemaa 
must agree with me wlien I repeat it^ that the character and 
conduct of that government must enter into the calculatioB o( 
security to other governments against wrcxig, and for tbe due 
s(nd liberal observance of political engagements. The honour- 
able gentleman says, that he has too much good sense, and that 
€very man must have too much good sense, to suppose that ter* 
litorial limits can, of themselves, be made to constitute the se* 
curity of states. He does well to add his sanction to a doctrine 
Ibatis as old as political society itselC In the civilized and regular 
community, states find their mutual security against wrong, not 
in territory only,^ they have the guarantee of fleets^ of armies, 
of acknowledged integrity, and tried gpod fiuth ; it is to be 
judged of by the character, the talents, and the viitues of the 
men who guide the councils of states, whft axe the advisers of 
princea : but what is it in the situation of the French republic^ 
to which can be founded a confidence which is to be in itself 
some proof that she can afford security against wrong f She has 
territory, she has the remains of a navy,, she has armies ; but 
what is her character as a moral being I who is there to testify 
her integrity ^ I'ke Swiss nation !— -Who bears testimony to her 
good faith ? The states she has plundered^ under the delusive 
but ci^ptivatipjg maskd of deliverers 'from tyranny !— What is tW 
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fibaracter of h«r advisers i what the aspect of her councils ? 
They) are (be authors of all that misery, the fountain-head of all 
those jcalainitieSy which, marching by the side of an unblushing 
tyranny, have saddened and obscured the fairest and the gayest 
l^rtions pf Europe, which have defornied the face of nature 
Yvherever their pestiferous genius has acquired an ascendancy. 
In fine,, we are to look for security from a government which is 
constantly making professions of different kinds of sentimentSj 
^d is constantly receding from every thing it professes ; — a go^ 
vernment tbe^t has professed, and ; in its general conduct still 
fnanifests, Enmity to every institution and state in Europe, and 
particularly to this country^ the best regulated in its governr 
ment, the happiest in itself, of all the empires that form tha|t 
|;reat community* 

Having said thus much on those matters, I shall now shortly 
Dotige a continued confusion in the honourable gentleman'a 
ideas. On abothpr occasion he could not understand what.C 
meant by the deliverance of Eiifrope ; and in this second efifoit 
of his inquisitive mind he is not more happy. He tells us, he 
cannot see any thing in the present principles of France but mere 
abstract metaphysical dogmas. What are those principles which 
gnided the arms of France in their imprincipled attaickrOn the 
independence of Switzerland, which the honourable gOQtleroto 
bas reprobated } Was the degradation, without: trial, of th^ 
£[]ieinbera of the assemblies of France^were> in short,- those ex^ 
jesses, £lnd that wickedness, in the contemplation of which the 
honourable gentleman says he first learnt to regard France as aa 
odious tyrauny-r-will he class the principles which could lead to 
Ifcll tihese things wifth the mere metaphysical obstructions of 
heated, over-zealous theorists ? He will stidl pief sist, at least he 
lias given the promise of considerable. resistance to all arguments 
40 the contrary, in saying that.webait^e an intention to wage wat 
gainst q)ifiUQn. It is not .so. .We are not in arms against the 
opinions of the closet, nor the specnlationa of the school. We 
are at w^r with armed opinions^ wea^re at war with those opii- 
iiions whidbihe ^word of avidaicious, unpciacipled^ and' impious. 

2 £ 3 
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innovation seeks to propagate amidst the ruins of empires, ilie 
deftiolition pf tbe altars of all religion, the destruction of every 
venerable, and good^ and liberal institution, under whatever form 
of polity they have been raised ; and this, in spite of the dis- 
senting reason of men, in contempt of that lawful authority 
which, in the settled order, superior talents and superior virtues 
attain, crying out to them not to enter on holy ground, nor to 
pollute. the stream of eternal justice ; — admonishing them of tlieir 
danger, whilst, like the genius of evil,, they mimic their voice, 
iand, having succeeded in drawing upon them the ridicule of the 
IvuJgar, close their day of wickedness and savage triumph with 
•the massacre and waste of whatever is amiable, learned, and 
4»ons, in the districts they have over-run. Whilst the princi- 
ples avowed by France, and acted upon so wildly, held their 
•legitimate place, confided to the circles of a few ingenious and 
learned men ; — whilst these men continued to occupy tliose 
heights which vulgar minds could not mount ; — whilst they con- 
Jtented themselves with abstract inquiries concerning the laws of 
matter or the progress of mind, it was pleasing to regard them 
•with respect ; for, while the simplicity of tbe man of genius is 
.preserved untouched, if we will not pay homage to his eccen- 
tricity, tberjB is, at least, mudh in it to be admired. Whilst 
.these principles were confined in that way, and had not yet 
bounded o\ierthe common sense and reason of mankind, we saw 
nothing in.thetii to alarm, nothing to terrify ; but their appear- 
ance in arms chariged their character. We will not teave the 
monster to prowl the world unopposed. He must cease to annoy 
•the a^x)de of peaceful men. If he retire into the cell, whether 
jof solitude or ^repentance, thither we will' not pursue him; but 
we cannot leaive him on the throne of power, 
fc . I shall, now give some farther instances of the confusion of the 
honourable gentleman's id^as. He says, that the French repub- 
iilic and liberty cannot exist together: therefore, as a friend to 
Jitjferty, hecauuot be a friend to France. Yet he tells us almost 
-in the same' breath, that be) will not vote for any thing that does 
not tend to SQctiire the liberties of that country^ though, to '^iv^ 
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him the benefit of his own proposition, not to wish the over- 
^ throw of FraTice is not to wish for the preservation of English 
liberty. Indeed, he says, he will vote nothing for the purpose 
of overthrowing that tyranny, or, as he very strangely adds, the 
rights and liberties' of others — the rights and liberties of France ! 
But how will the gentleman maintain his character for consis- 
tency, while Jie -will not vote for any measure that seeks to over- 
thrcvr the power of a government, in the contemplation of which 
he has discovered aguiph in his mind between the ideas of its 
existence and the existence of liberty? It never, however, en- 
tered his mind to say that he made the overthrow of the French 
republic the sint qu4 non. 

Here another example arises of that confusion of ideas into 
which, contrary to his usual custom, the honourable gentleman 
has fallen this evening :r- he says he is one of those who t,hink, 
that a republic in France is not contrary to the safety of other 
countries, and not incongruous to the state of France itself. 
How strange is this ! whilst we have it from the honourable gen- 
tleman, that liberty and the French republic cannot exist to- 
gether. 1 am ready to say, that if the republican regimen was 
characterized by the sobriety of reason, affording nourishment, 
strength, and health to the members of the community ; if the 
government was just and unambitious, as wisdom and sound 
policy dictate ; if order reigned in her senates, morals in the 
private walk of life, and in their public places there were to be 
found the temples of their God, supported in dignity, and re- 
sorted to with pious awe and strengthening veneratir^n by the 
people, there would be in France the reality of a well-regulated 
state, under whatever denomination, but obruit male partum, 
male rettntum, male gcstum imperinm. Whilst republican France 
continues what it is, then I make war against republican France ; 
but if I should see any chance of the return of a government 
that did not threaten to endanger the existence of other govern- 
ments, far be it from mie to breathe hostility to it. i must 
^ first see this change of fortune to France and to Europe meke 
its progress with rapid and certain steps, before I relax in the 

2 K 4 
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assertion of those rights, which, dearer to Britons than all the 
world, because by them better understood and more fiiUy en- 
joyed, are the common property, the links of union of the rega- 
lar governments of Europe^ I must regard as an enemy, and 
treat as such, a government which is founded on those priuci* 
pies of universal anarchy, and frightful injustice,^ which) &ome-» 
times aukwardly dissembled^ and sometimes insolently avowed, 
but always destructivOi distinguish it from every other ^oY^anfn 
ment of Europe. ^ 

The notion passed without a division. 



The House afterwards resolved itself into a committee o£ W^s and Means* 
Mr. Bragge in the chair ; — when 
Mr. PxtT addressed the comn^ittee a^ follows : 

Sir, — As the discussion of the objects to which your attei>tioi^ 
is' now directed, has on a former occasion occupied ii^ a consider** 
able degree the minds of gentlemen, it will not be necessary fwr 
me to dwell on them now at any great length. Some a^'ticles are 
new, but the principal are fresh in the recollection of gentlemen. It 
is, however, my duty to, recapitulate the supplies, and to lay be- 
fore the c«>mmittee the ways and means to which I intend to 
have recourse to provide for the expenditure : and if I have be- 
fore previously felt myself justified in asserting with confidence 
the flourishing state of our resources, it is at present not less a 
matter of consolation to us» than we before derived from the pros-^ 
perous situation of affairs in general. I shall begin with recapi- 
tulating the different heads,^ under which the articles of supply are 
usually classed. 

Gentlemen will recollect, in stating the article of service 
which first presents itself, and which I had to notice last Decern,- 
ber, under the head of the navy, that it amounted to 10^920,000/. 
The ordinaries in that branch of the public service were tten 
calculated at 693,000/, the extaordinaries at 729,000/. and the 
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transport sendee at l,3OO,O00{.3 so that t;)i^ e^tumte, with b 
scaall addition which afterwards took place, amounted to a sum 
total of l3y653tPOOL for the year 1790. The only y^rjation 
\7bich 1 have now to make in this branch, i3 a statemeifit which I 
^rn confident the committee will heair with considerable satisfac* 
tion. The estimate was formed before it oQuld be j,udged ^th 
precision how far the calculation of JL per man per mopth wouM 
be sufficient to answer the object proposed. But it appears, onmak* 
ing up the accounts to the 31st of last Becember, that there has 
been a diminution and saving of ao less importance ths^n 903)OQO{«^ 
in that article. I have also to observe, that we have now the ad- 
ditional advantage of taHing a view of the present year, whei^ 
nearly six months of it }iave elapsed. T|ie accounts Are mad^ 
out, and from the experience which we have already had] I ^¥0 
justified in stating prospectively, that a farther saving of 500,000^* 
may be expected in the pourse of the ye^r. I am therefore to 
deduct these t\yo sums of 903,0001. being a diminution of th^ 
pavy debt, and of o.00,000{. which is expected to be saved, and 
vre shall have the total sum of the su.pply to answer every exi? 
jency of this important branch of national exertio.n at I2^^50,000t 
l^eing less by 1,403,000/. than the estimate furnished in Decern;* 
ber. There may also arise circumstances to a]ter tl^is atatement; 
but the committee will see that I propel pn sure ^d cautious 
grounds. ^ ,^ 

The next article of supply which it is my ^fjty to njOtice, i^ 
the araay; and I h^ve to remark, tU*t i^o altera]tion is to \^ 
proposed with respect to the sam,s yo^ted in Decemt^er in tb« 
committee of supply,, on the estim^ites, then furnished^ makt< 
ing a total amount of 8,840,000/. I also stated at that time 
9i vote of credit for one millipui and t^^ extraordinaries for 
^799f QtS not likely to exceed two. millions. It atfor4s met pe- 
culiar satisfaction to \}e abl^ to inform the cpmmittej^ that the 
estimate then mgide was well founded* . B^t with a vi^w to emr 
ploy to advantage a^ny offensive force^ as oppprtunitie^ m^ oc- 
^ur, I prop P8P t^iat th^ esUnj^ate o( the army extraoidiaarie§ m^jr 
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be increased to two millions and a half, whicb mil give a total 
sum of 12,340,000/. 

The estimate under the head of ordnance stood in December 
at 1 ,370,000/. ; aud there is no necessity to make any alteration 
in it at present. 

The charge for miscellaneous services under the head of 
plantation estimates remains' as it was stated in December, at 
600,000/. 

The interest due to the bank on exchequer bills and treasury 
bills amoiinted to 56^5,180/. but it is now 100,000/. less. I am 
also to notice the deficiency of ways and means, and shall state 
the specific items,^ in order to enable gentlemen to form a balance 
between the different statements. The discount on the prompt 
payment of the loan was stated at 21 1,000/. and that on exche- 
quer'bills, in 1798, at 300,000/. However, the general defici- 
ency of ways and m'eans may be taken at 500,000/. It will be 
observed that I take credit for the assessed taxes, the voluntary 
contributions, and the tax on imports and exports. The whole 
sum was estimated at seven millions and a half ; but the produce 
was only seven ' millions, and there is consequently a deficiency 
tof 500,000/. The product of the assessed, taxes was nearly four 
millions, and the voluntary contributions, without including In- 
dia, produced 'two millions. '* But it is impossible far us to pass 
over those generous exertions of public spirit, without feeling and 
fepressing'the. de6p and* lasting sentiments of gratitude, to which 
ilhey tiave so distingiiisbe^d and honourable a claim. It is with 
the pridfe of patriotic e^fultation that we must iever recollect 
those exertions which were made in the' moment of great and 
pressing difficulties/ and when the weight of the assessd taxes 
operated against the'libfefality from which they sprung. It is 
also, Sir, a subject of iiifinite^atisfaction tame to state to the 
committee, that no distance of places however remote, that no 
circu,mstan(Jes, however embarrassing, have prevented English- 
men from assisting their country in the hour of danger. The ar- 
my and the navy, alike impressed with a conviction of the j)Ktii:Q 
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ctf the contest in iwhkh'mi^'Hfbught/ came forward ^tnd support- 
ed with their/volufttary contributions, the happiness of the coun- 
try whidhHhey had sealed witli their blood. The gratuitous of- 
fends -of that part of the world to which men were supposed to 
have* gone for Che purpose of gratifying interested motives and 
selfish pursuits, vied in liberality witli the rest of the empire; . 
and I Can undertake to say, that India does not fall short, in pro- 
portion to the wealth aud'means of that country, of lYti" U'hc^W 
sum which the vC'isdom of the*leglslature thought fit to 'finpose on - 
'the coQfttry. ' The voluntary contributions from Indm &iiiouiltt6 
theVutfi of 300,000/. - i -^.j • 

^' It is not now necessary to notice the inciports and exports, biit 
there has been an increase of 520,00Qfc 

Tlie next article, to which I did hot allude in last December, 
but in which there is no tieficierfcy in the general statement, is 
the unsatisfied services out of 1797. They were formerly de- 
ducted out of the growing produce of the consolidated fund> and 
• Ic^nnow state thein positively at 699,000/. There is also ano- 
ther new sum to make good for ' certain services; uj^satisfied. of 
;S03,000Z. and.soraejamallarlicies.on.the charge of thecommis* 
sioners for managjog the nationah debt,, amounting to 30,000t 
Ia*adthtidn ta the' i^iencies of land and malt, estimated at 
360^000/., there is a?; fartiier increase of 148,000/. mak»ng a totd 
deficiency in that article of 498,000/. The subsidy tOjRussia is 
precueJy. fixfid at- 825,OQ0/^ and t^e annual additi(^i of 200,000/. 
to the wnkjng fund ion theijdischarge of the national debt. The vote 
•of credi't is proposc^d; to the* ^iioubt of three millions ;; but pa 
accpunt of the ij^sueiof,:.the4ex chequer bills, I sb«ill not add that- 
Bnm 'to. tl\e supply. : •; ! < 

Gentlemen, will find, by recapitulating t}ie:difFerent arti<?l€s o 
tBupply, that tliey give the total sum of 30,9^7,^5 iL which is aa 
increase by . more than 1,600,000/. of thai brought forward at 
^Christmas, as tJbe tot^l of the supply was then stated at 29, 27 2,000/. 
There may be omisdions'of some fractional svvnfi^ but the rec«h 
lut^laiiofi will st^ad in the foUowiug man tier : 
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for the purpose of rendering it more beoefiQial to the e^gsnoies 
of the public service* We oi^t^ jSiir» to consider it is &r:irom 
being a discouraging circumstance, aad by aofloe meani or other- 
tbe policy of the country should. not be defeated. 

I have now to notice the amount of an instalment, or aid and 
contribution, in 1798 ; it was 700,000/. ; but now taken, as it 
should be, at 6*50,000/, it will, when added to tlie seven millions 
and a half, give the sum of 8,150,000/. But as it is liable to pay 
the interest of the loan of 1798 for one half year of the sum of 
8,000,000/. a deduction for that purpose must be made firom it of 
240,000/. and also a year's interest of 5/. 7^* per cent, on eleven 
millions, amounting to 588,000/., which will leave the sbdi oj^ 
plicable to the supply at 7,300,000/. The first loan is for three 
millions, and the second for twelve ; and these sums, with the 
Others I have enumerated, will give a total sum of thirty-one 
millions, leaving a small surplus on tbe ways and means. 

iiecapi;tulation. 
Sugar, tobacco, and malt ----•-. ^. 2,750,000 

Lottery 200,000 

Surplus of consolidated fund in Jan. and April, 1799 521,000 
Growing produce of ditto -------- 3,229,000 

Exports and imports -.-------. 1,500,000 

Ten per cent, on income ----- 7,500,000 

Instalments on aids and contributions, 

1798 650,000 

8,150,000 
Deduct half year's interest on 

8,000,000/. 1798 - - - 240,000 
Ditto one year 11,000,000/, 

at 5/. 7*. per cent - - - 5 S8,(>00 

828,000—7,322,000 

Loan first 3,ooo,000 

second* 12,000,000 

' '• 1 5 ,000,000 

30,522,000 
Exchequer bills 3,000,000/. 

* 3,000,000/. besides was borrowed for Ireland. 
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. 1 must now, Sir, call the attention of the committee to the ck* 
cuQistance, that there is« no provision made for the exchequer bills 
to the amount of 3,000,000/., as I leave them ultimately to be 
funded, and expect they will be so on more advantageous terms. 
This is a consideration the more probable, from the punctuality 
with which the navy bills are paid, and the few exchequer bills 
which, will remain in the market, as they will all be absorbed in 
the instalments of the loan. The arrangement appears to me, in 
every point of view, more economical and prudent, than in add- 
ing 3,000,000/. to the loan. 

My next duty, Sir, is to state to the committee the terms upon 
which the loan has been made, and they afford to us aud to the, 
country grounds of peculiar satisfaction. The usual moc|^ o{ 
receiving offers by fair and open competition has been adhered 
to. The proposal was made to the competitors of taking 125/, 
in the 3 per cent, consols, and 50 in the reduced, and it was ac-, 
cepted at the price of the day, considerably less than the actual 
value of 100/. I have the satisfaction to notice, that there was 
no contest at the low price of long annuities. Three of the most 
respectable houses in. the country concluded with me on terms* 
the m<ost advantageous to the public, and I hope they will prove 
not less beneficial to themselves. They agreed to pay for 125/* 
in the 3 per cent, consols 6p/. 4;. 4|(/. and for the reduced 
28/. 2s, 6</., making 97L 6s. lOjr/. which, with the benefit of the 
discount at 2/. 6s. 6d.y ga.\e9i)l, 13*. 4|rf. Gentlemen will ob- 
serve, instead of bonuses, which had been the customary case, the. 
present bargain has been concluded in a manner unexampled with 
respect to real advantage ; and I think there can be no stronger 
ground to state, that the public opinion is in unison with my own, 
ki considering the fiourishing situation of our affairs. There is 
no cause for any gloomy view whatever, and our confidence in 
the national prosperity, spirit, and exertions, is, at least, equa;l 
to that entertained in the most distinguished and successful pe- 
riods. 

The next object to which I shall call the attention of the com- 
aiittee, will b^ the charges that are to defray the. interest upon 
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pftft ot tliw loaft vrh^tdk remains iifaprovided for by any other 
fend. I have the satisfaction to state, that the amount of this 
8am is smalt ; it is no mote than 31^,000/. The principle which 
I propose now to go npon> a;s ^le fotihdation of the whole sys^ 
tern of jflnance, is the same which I offered to parHidient laist 
year, and which has been acted upon this year ; it is, that there 
irtiatl be no loan contracted for during any year, greater than 
^hat the amount of the sinking fund can pay off. By the opera* 
tion of this fund the whofe of the loiir thatis nbw to be raised 
to fifteen millions and a half, will be paid. The whole of the 
faxes which I mean to move for, will rest upon article that arise 
^tjtirely out of the present circumstances of affairs ; send so far 
irOm operatrag as a tax, will rather be a refief to the pq^Ii^« 
This is to be done by withholding a certain proportion <if thid 
boudty» that has been allowed as a drawback upon sugars export- 
ed from this country. * .'♦ 

I propose, that on clayed sdgars from tii^ British plantatiOD^,. 
in addition to" all other duties, a duty of 4*. per cwt. bfe TaitJ, 
iWiich, estimating the whole at200,000 cwt. wiH prbduce 4b,060f, 
On British plantation sugar exported, I* shall also propose to 
withhold Qs. 6d. percwt. of (he drawback, in addition tor 4^. now 
retained on 358 cwt.; on East India exported 76,000 cwt. at 6s.6d. 
Whitrh will produce the sum df 62,000/. On foreign plantation 
fugar exported, at 2*. 6d. per cwt. will produce 14,000f. By 
faking 4s, per cwt. from the bounty now payable on refined sugar 
Exported, there will arise a sum of 39,000/. And by withhold- 
ing 4^. from coffee exported, a sura of 63,000/. will be produced. 
• One article of importation I have omitted, I mean tfrtifeb 
msgars left for home consumption, which at 8rf. per cwt: I esti^ 
^ate Will* produce the suiii of 56,000/. ' * 

There is another article upon which I propose to' lay a dnty, 
Wliich will scarcely be felt by any description of persons in the 
country. In many parts of the kingdom, there is an extensive 
circulation of small notes. On every note under 40^. I shall 
propose to lay a tax of 2d.; and as the number supposed tabe 
di^ulwed throughout Great Britaih is. estimated at 1,500,000/; 
7 
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tfiis tax, according to that number, will produce 62,000/. But 
in a matter of so great uncertainty as this, I will suppose the 
amount to be considerably undet that sum, and therefore stsite 
it at 42,000?- "^ 

R£CAriTUtATION» 

7S6:fiOO* notes annually^ at 2d, each, would b^ 
62,006^. ; but in a matter of so moch ubcertainty^ 
su^tpose only ----------- ^i ,'42,000^ 

British sugar left ior homeconsudiptioti^ 1,700,000 
cwt. at 8rf, .*..---.-•-* • 56,000' 

Clayed sug^r from British plantations, in additbn to 
all otker duties, 200,000 cwt« (estimated) at 4^. 
per cwt. -*-..---.---- 40,000 

British plantation, sugar, exported ; withhold (i$, 6d. 
per cwt. of the drawback, in addition to4#. now 
retmned on SdS cwt.-^East India sugars exported, 
76,000 cwt. at 6<. 6a. ...-.--- «^,00d 

foreign plantation sugar exported, 2^. 6d, per cwt; 

...on 111,000 cwt. -..-; 14,000 

^Bejhied sugar exported, 4«. per cwt. of the bounty 
•ispw payable, to be withheld on 196,000 cwt. - 39,000 

•Cokee. exported in 17^, exclusive of Irelandv 

: : 327i000 cwt. at 4#, - J* ---»*•- • ^,000 



^.318,000 



I am sure that the various cireumslances of these statements 
m«8t f^oiifirnl in getitlemen's minds the inestimable aCdvantages, 
that the public will derive from an adequate provision being made 
to answer the exigencies of each year. Gentlemen must sec the 

^ It is supposed there aris notef. iinder 40f. oirculating itt thp iwirtbem 
counties to the amount of ^0,000^. chiefly of 20i. each. In Scotland it is 
difficalt to fprm . a probable conjectuife of the number, but the amount can 
hardly be less than a million (perhaps twice as much.) Estimating the whole 
in Great Britain at 1^500,000/^ and the notes to ht issued once m two ^ears 
'}¥ probably moderate. 

VOL. III. *2 F 
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£reat benefits that must result with regard to the future pros* 
perlty of the country. It must fill the mind of every man with 
satisfaction to contemplate so pleasi&g a prospect, that, should 
the war in which we are engaged be lengthened to ever so distant 
a period, we $hall always have within our power the means of 
carrying it on ^ith vigour, if our i^epenses shall not exceed tha 
stims at which they are now estimated, and if we adhere to the 
system of borrowing no more than shall be answered by the taxes 
dfeady existing. We have the satisfaction to observe, that al- 
though the tax on income is to be continued during that period, 
yet every year of war entails the continuance of that tax only 
for one year after the conclusion of a peace ; and that there shalt 
only be a charge of permaroent taxes to the amount of 3i0,000/. 
mUitieoal on the country. Therefore, when we ar6 about to cal- 
culate the burdens of the war, and compai^ them with the evils' 
attending an insecure and dishonourable peace^ let us ask our- 
selves this qu^tion: Shall we pay for another year a tex of ten 
per cent, on income } shall we, by that comparatively smaH sa- 
crifice, save ourselves and our posterity from future burdens ; or ' 
sbali we by a want of energy and public spirit, increase out- diffi* 
culties, and furnish our enemies with the only ^dvautages they ' 
can have over us > Let us ask ourselves, what difllicnTty shall we 
have hereafter in bearing the burdens of a temporary loan e4ch 
year of ten os- eleven ntillbns, for the payment of which a fanb 
shall have already been provided? — loans which will not cause 
any accumulated interest, and which will produce ho greater 
burden than a tax of 300,000/. in each year of war* To be aUe * 
to ascertain the certainty of this proud situation, is a circum- 
stance in itself invaluable. Every event that has taken place 
within a short period, and the universal expression of the public 
opinion, shews that we are rising in private wealth, and public ^ 
prosperity and affluence. Every thing convinces us that We* are 
in a situation m which we ought nOt to stop short of that sfdequaite, 
full, and rational security which we have a tight to expect. 
Every thing that now presents itself to our view must serve 
to xlo away the gloomy proguoi^tics, which some persons, from a 

3 
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spirit of oppQsitio9 to^government, and others from timidity anc|, 
cfespondency* wer^ in the habit of making. , At the. time wheal 
offered to the house the plan for increasing the Msessed tftxes* 
there was no one measure that excited so great i^ £lam<»iry .and 
raised so many doubts in the miuds of men^ as. to ib^ probiability, 
of its endangering the permament reveniie, or sjtriki]^,at tb« rc»t. 
of the manufactures and commerce of the couo^iryA^ \Ve» .how<*. 
ever, in spite of all tlus opposition, made the expeitiiient. Qt 
adopting a measur^,^ the principle of which ^i diiljtfig 4ho pf«», 
sent, session, been carried to a greater ^xXent. We h«re 4h«t 
satisfaction to see that one plan v^^s noted upoiH ftod ttotrtfter 
other has been acce|»ted with the geuejri^ cQiis€i^aa4c0iMfim^nce 
of aU orders pf mei). This is.att^Ufid Apt- 0^\y jbyiputajlici 
but by. the gyeat degree of crp^t to \Y)»cb the coju^try ha* ] 
a circums^ce which never happened ^ the ^aiiig, extent at Ihit. 
cpnclusiqa of any war iu which ti^ country has been eiigagedt' 
The pr^dit ai^d prosperity <of the ^jiimtr^ are:*oot .al«oe;.iliaitt«>; 
fasted by these. gpner«ji.9}rippioip9> they ave^app^rMlb^AI" 
fcreot rouuds ,gf . pleasure^ cuou^mentjs; and diiasipatioiiy witk.' 
which many pers^fis in the higher jranks of .life ana now in tibe* 
|iabitofindttlgiagthe;p»8elvQft. , TherecaDDOtbeaatfongtrfiroQf' 
tkao this^ tb^l. thfi people haveAot ^been distressed: fay >i]M«n» of > 
th« wAr ; and tkat tb^e i& notfaiog gloomy in tli«7fi4a»oea of tkt -. 
country* . - .. * 

But.hoffv has ^ -^(mt afiected>.lhe ' trade and revenue of' 
|he country I Qur, trade has ocMsr . b^n. isr^ «. iniore - iMitishiog 
skQatiqn; l^ perp(BtuaL taxes -of ^t^ jpregbnt ' y«Bi' exceed 
wj^attb^y werej^st.j^ti^ .when they amooiit^ toihe ^m of 
}^J^J)00l.p a mm greater than ever w^s pi^odiicbdin the bmoM ' 
, flQunshM^ times of peace.' I m^d aot Mw ask, whether the raiatog - 
Qf,tbe.iiiipplies witbiift the year will be any detrimeM ttX&e wiealtb « 
€)i the K^untry; the expernoient that has elready bid^ fHed, 
pmyiis the^sotttrary inihet'dearedt 'andtno^incontestiblefinan' ' 
ner. So Ut.frorn that measore h^i^g cau$(Rtafiy -diiiiiDUtioQ in 
our trade, the impohs of the Ittlt year are much gflMit^ than 
those of anyfi>rmer yeer: tbeyamdunt tb t#^ty<-fiWmilliontf, ' 
whereas those of the year 17 3ft t amounted only to twenty-ooc 
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flitlKons. A similar aogroentation has taken place in our expor&« 
both of home and foreign manufactures. The latter, in the yeai 
1797 >' amoiihted to twenty-eight millions: the last accounts tfiat 
bave'been made up, state their amount at 33,800,000/. 

I should coftsfder myself as wasting the time of the coromitteei 
were 1 to ei*t3r into any farther argumenls to enforce this principle 
to the uimostt ; namely, that 'we' should raise a sum within the 
yeari'whith $hKnlld be sutf cieni to answer (he exigencies of each 
year. '* The great ^dv^antages airistng from snch a pkn mtist hf 
iihttD^^iio every body : it is (hat ptao which 6^ i^ll others will be 
mdst likely to lead tn a speedy cohclusion of' (he contest in which 
We are engaged'; it Is flmt bynittii^h our enemies wilt be frustrated 
i«^HhlE»tM>pHtliey ^ad'eht^rtftlhed of ultiitoately ruming us, by the 
^ s i iail»fo^iffti<faret)r bur^fhi^ci^. Even if tlflli^pir?t of the other 
i3d«nif(j0» <(f .&iir6pKef shoiHd fidf^ptli^ to be equal to ihe fiurpio-' 
tti'seitliM ar#if6# hj^d<nlt lo ui I'if kny oF those pollers that ate 
f^€0^flfid in otie common iAUi^e, sliould rdax its exertidns, or 
ahfflnilifi^W' iht > alMice by « ^parate 'pedoe $ or ievetl If any a8- 
vanti^/ oft*th0.p^t df the- eMtny/'iHMiM Uneaipeetediy «rfeic 
tliat caneei^etfi victory ^d glory m wMchtfcealli^M^iiiNritfelflew 
ai«Bncaog» -anrii.cbeiik. the fond tlclpe^'WhMi^iiv^'M emertaiB of 
llDDiig':«!!pffi)e|eftiiih|(fl|W0diiy ^orowned- wHft'so^feieisr yt^v^'e^ 
tibder fwfc 'xirbMnalaBces' tbii^ Isonfitvy vi^H^ Mattd oH'A'htgh md 
smkntf^nwAt^mdi I auiiiaiipx^to IM tim'^M 4mltaiHsm9 1 lMi«e 
made roust convince you that we ought not to relinquish thlfe edh- ' 
tM 6tttmU>vtsimtiaJLitcmib^>tiin&ttAM^^ stall 

b};CCfDriiM^t(wilblfcoaaleiyaa#dMiieare^>=fc<^try. ^ '' 

lT!bft«ys^i»4ha^ Jbat bepitpiMuc^iil tlU^'^iilikiy/^WijtK respect ' 
t<| fiqiHMeitpiiaii fteqttoaAp^ iRvkda iiik M f(d Wa^ prcSirltttfr ^ 

bfWfe;lhat,ftf;4HIFi0willg^ 9x4 jfeatiBfi lo. imieKty Ihe mi^^' 
piVi{|g;/pr«qipiJi^A;MI^Witw J Vbc An|:eMMi4h9ii|tttkH|u*f))*e ' 
siri^ fK94(^^f»#i(« aj99#st .ntatortahibeiptioratl tbl| syst^fe/'ftie 
cQXHieQc^li^ft^^cMlif jiof<Ai»iM^ tej:.' lifaat wihaltftNTHbaiplie . 
%. l?»Pfi««fiiitfv.»BJ>n'W^ ■?«* ywc'-irffl Jcarry^ aikm|^ ««ith.St 
the fpftf95giA| 'Of s^ cerAatA^otiil) ^; the debt tbat.aifty «b«iaoii- 
<«Jc^iKu«Nfeif.iflWf (^iti^t^t^tiBviom7o(^x^9^9yem^^ 
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pe«c^ vlhe whftte , qf-tb^, ^^^^ ^^ would, sfteK Ihe ^<iw^ 
ration of a certain time, be liquidated by the accutDuIaUi}£^p{»|s 
w^n, pf t^is fund ^ $0 . tbfit. Qvf^ debt JUfi)^ ^i^* be: ^J^id^^i as 
^n annuity for a limited iiuip)>^]r Oif y^^F^i .Bu\i ttgis isuot,^!^ 
^pqi^h wovild not b^doiJeby^hj5,^iBking.fu|id^4}i^|^^^^uclv^^ 
beei? iuccpssfuJly adQj;^te.d of ^ausjpg.tl?er'««wl»W, yw^hin ftbfij[R?f* 
whether we look upon it as tb,^ ^Pe^n^iof ipj^^ljf ^teroMnati^,^ 

f9QC)e.s8fHlJy to apy len(jt,h» of tijpf, w|l|.tj{f}d4p.f5?IifiX«jS fwa|>^ 

ai^nthf QOi^;?i(^'^^»|faJHre.pgjrM .^(.j^ ?^JC: «weMfW;%^ 
<P J?^w:.»^lrp;s^^?. fo^;a«<i9rt.tiw.eiaJ9d lj»^^ /jp b^j{Al-»on i(9;«9|g 

^WRfleiog t^.pqi^d^- .(uipa.togayn.a? ^Ir^'^l^f^f .^'J-^W"?! 

Tb^ P?w4 fepiH!.^be Rre^int..ff>..tha4 ^'^t^ill.be ,3^ jnteffflj^ot 
great stress upon the country ; but it will not be difficult tg (jj'p- 
vide tastes for these eight years. If we Jook to the certainty of 
gio* heu^inlW <o lfaat»xiBr..fi(huih tM«ammy.kund.^}amtmo^lgm* 
gatne hopes, and piace their chief reliance vthcltfihty « e<K<i Kr 
Dur destruction, we shall have the satisfaction of seeing that those 
resources which our enemies have been obliged to procure through 
the medium of robbery, rapine, confiscation and murder, are fur- 
nished to us by honest industry, and by the free conduct of a ge^ 
nerous and loyal people ; and that in such abundance, as is suffi- 
jcient to gratify every view of ambition which we may entertain, 
liere Mr. Pitt entered at considerable length into a detail of 
falculations, whi^h w^;tG^|«lws^ t^9,t.thf.jw))Q|^ of the national 
debt might be extingui^ed in the ^ace of thirty-three years of 
peace; that supposing the war to continue ever so long, it could 
be carried on without the creation of a new debt ; and that in case 
the war should soon be terminated, and that an interval of ten 
years should happen between the conclusion of one and the com- 
mencement of another war, in that period of peace the sinking 
fund would discharge sevjetlty millnnis of ^tebt; -vod enabte ihe 
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eimfifry to enter into another war wkb superior energy^ and supcv 
f ior means. 

I have now stated to the committee the whole of the ways and 
neanSf and supply, for the ensuing year. I have shewn that, not-* 
withstanding the length of- time we have been engaged in this im* 
portant struggle, yet ear vigour has encrea<(ed in proportion to the 
iBohfplied difficulties we had to encounter ; and our resources have 
become more abundant by the growing prosperity of the country. I 
have pointed out totl^eicommittiee the most effectual means of reliev- 
ing us from those l)urdens which have hitherto grown along with' the 
Accumulation of debti and if 1 have put it in your power to be- 
qoeaith to your posYerUy any one system of finance more fair and 
perfect than another, I owe it to the spirit and greatness of the 
English nation, ' I owe it to the happy constitution with which she 
h blest (happier, indeed, than that of any other country in th4 
WcfrUQ : and jtis to all these,' as well as to the genius and charac* 
ter of the pedple'. tliait you are to consider yourselves mdebted for 
that prosperous, powerful, and formidable niuation m which yoi^ 
pow stand, ' ' • 



9fr; Pitt ten aiored certain fcaalatioiu panaaas to his stataaKiilBi whiaii 
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